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“JUBILATE - DEO.” 


I. 


E are too old for mirth ;—Time’s shadowing wings 
Have robbed us of our youth: the eager boy 
VoL. X.—No. 44. 453 30 
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With weary manhood puts off childish things, 

And sorrow seals the primal fount of joy. 

Leave Christmas to the children,’’—so men 
plead, — 


‘“We are oppressed with griefs, soul-sick, for- 
lorn ; 

Grown dull with toil, we scarcely know or 
heed : 

If on this day for us a Child is born. 
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How shall they feast, who fast through tedious 
years ? 





How shall they sing, who miss their hearts’ 
desires ? 

What joy for those who count through blind- 
ing tears 

The empty places round their Christmas fires ? 


All these things to the far-off Past belong ; 


Our lips, alas! have lost the trick of song!” 
b] > 
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O faithless hearts! that very weight of woe, 

The voiceless sorrow of a world undone, 

Brought Heaven to earth ; because it moved Him so, 
Out of His boundless love God sent His Son. 

He bore our nature, stooping down to raise 

From dust and mire of sin to fuller powers— 
Undreamt capacities of joy and praise— 

This storm-tossed, tempted, human life of ours. 
























“JUBILATE DEO.” 





Veil’d in that sacred Birth at Bethlehem, 
The mystery of Hope for ever lies, 


In wondrous revelation writ for them, 

Whom Faith, with holy unction, has made wise. 
Lo! at that Dawn, the darkest shadows fly ; 
Rejoice ! for your redemption draweth nigh ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 








THE ADVENTURES 





OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ST. IVES GETS A BUNDLE OF BANK NOTES. 


WAS surprised one morning, shortly after, to find myself the object of marked 
consideration by a civilian and a stranger. ‘This was a man of the middle 
age; he had a face of a mulberry colour, round black eyes, comical tufted 

eyebrows, and a protuberant forehead; and was dressed in clothes of a Quakerish 
cut. In spite of his plainness, he had that inscrutable air of a man well-to-do in 
his affairs. 1 conceived he had been some while observing me from a distance, 
for a sparrow sat betwixt us quite unalarmed on the breech of a piece of cannon. 
So soon as our eyes met, he drew near and addressed me in the French language, 
which he spoke with a good fluency but an abominable accent. 

“J have the pleasure of addressing Monsieur le Vicomte Anne de Kéroual de 
Saint-Yves?” said he. 

“Well,” said I, “TI do not call myself all that; but I have a right to, if I 
chose. In the meanwhile I call myself plain Champdivers, at your disposal. It 
was my mother’s name, and good to go soldiering with.” 

“T think not quite,” said he; “for if I remember rightly, your mother also had 
the particle. Her name was Florimonde de Champdivers.” 

“Right again!” said J, “and I am extremely pleased to meet a gentleman so 
well informed in my quarterings. Is monsieur Born himself?” This I said with 
a great air of assumption, partly to conceal the degree of curiosity with which my 
visitor had inspired me, and in part because it struck me as highly incongruous 
and comical in my prison garb and on the lips of a private soldier. 

He seemed to think so too, for he laughed. 

“No, sir,” he returned, speaking this time in English; “ I am not ‘born, as you 
call it, and must content myself with dying, of which I am equally susceptible with 
the best of you. My name is Mr. Romnaine—Daniel Romaine—a solicitor of 
London City, at your service ; and, what will perhaps interest you more, I am _ here 
at the request of your great-uncle, the Count.” 
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***1 have the pleasure of addressing Monsieur le Vicomte?’” 


“What!” I cried, “does M. de Kéroual de St.-Yves remember the existence 

) of such a person as myself, and will he deign to count kinship with a soldier of 

) Napoleon ?” 

y “You speak English well,” observed my visitor. 

s “T had a good opportunity to learn it,” said I. “I had an English nurse; 
my father spoke English with me; and I was finished by a countryman of yours 
and a dear friend of mine, a Mr. Vicary.” 

u A strong expression of interest came into the lawyer's face. 

’ “What!” he cried, “ you knew poor Vicary ?” 

) 


“For more than a year,” said I; “and shared his hiding-place for many 
e months. ’ 
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“And I was his clerk, and have succeeded him in business,” said he. 
“Excellent man! It was on the affairs of M. de Kéroual that he went to that 
accursed country, from which he was never destined to return. Do you chance to 
know his end, sir?” 

“T am sorry,” said 1, “I do. He perished miserably at the hands of a gang 
of banditti, such as we call chauffeurs. In a word, he was tortured, and died of it. 
See,” I added, kicking off one shoe, for I had no stocking; “I was no more than 
a child, and see how they had begun to treat myself.” 

He looked at the mark of my old burn with a certain shrinking. “ Beastly 
people!” I heard him mutter to himself. 

“The English may say so with a good grace,” I observed politely. 

Such speeches were the coin in which I paid my way among this credulous 
race. Ninety per cent. of our visitors would have accepted the remark as natural 
in itself and creditable to my powers of judgment, but it appeared my lawyer was 
more acute. 

“You are not entirely a fool, I perceive,” said he. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘not wholly.” 

“And yet it is well to beware of the ironical mood,” he continued. “It is a 
dangerous instrument. Your great-uncle has, I believe, practised it very much, until 
it is now become a problem what he means.” 

“And that brings me back to what you will admit is a most natural inquiry,” 
said I. ‘To what do I owe the pleasure of this visit ? how did you recognise me? 
and how did you know I was here ?” 

Carefully separating his coat skirts, the lawyer took a seat beside me on the 
edge of the flags. 

“It is rather an odd story,” says he, “and, with your leave, I’ll answer the 
second question first. It was from a certain resemblance you bear to your cousin, 
M. le Vicomte.” 

“T trust, sir, that I resemble him advantageously ?” said I. 

“‘T hasten to reassure you,” was the reply: “you do. ‘lo my eyes, M. Alain 
de St.-Yves has scarce a pleasing exterior. And yet, when I knew you were here, 
and was actually looking for you—why, the likeness helped. As for how I came 
to know your whereabouts, by an odd enough chance, it is again M. Alain we 
have to thank. I should tell you, he has for some time made it his business to 
keep M. de Kéroual informed of your career; with what purpose I leave you to 
judge. When he first brought the news of your—that you were serving Buonaparte, 
it seemed it might be the death of the old gentleman, so hot was his resentment. 
3ut from one thing to another, matters have a little changed. Or I should rather 
say, not a little. We learned you were under orders for the Peninsula, to fight the 
English ; then that you had been commissioned for a piece of bravery, and were 
again reduced to the ranks. And from one thing to another (as I say), M. de 
Kéroual became used to the idea that you were his kinsman and yet served with 
Buonaparte, and filled instead with wonder that he should have another kinsman 
who was so remarkably well informed of events in France. And it now became a very 
disagreeable question, whether the young gentleman was not a spy? In short, sir, in 
seeking to disserve you, he had accumulated against himself a load of suspicions. 

My visitor now paused, took snuff, and looked at me with an air of benevolence. 

“Good God, sir!” says I, “this is a curious story.” 

“You will say so before I have done,” said he. ‘“ For there have two events 
followed. The first of these was an encounter of M. de Kéroual and M. de 
Mauséant.” 
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“]T know the man to my cost,” said I: “it was through him I lost my 
commission.” 

“Do you tell me so?” he cried. “Why, here is news!’ 

“Oh, I cannot complain!” said I. “I was in the wrong. I did it with my 
eyes open. If a man gets a prisoner to guard and lets him go, the least he can 
expect is to be degraded.” 

“Vou will be paid for it,” said he. ‘“ You did well for yourself and better for 
your king.” 

“Tf I had thought I was injuring my emperor,” said J, “I would have let 
M. de Mauséant burn in hell ere I had helped him, and be sure of that! I saw 
in him only a private person in a difficulty: I let him go in private charity ; not 
even to profit myself will I suffer it to be misunderstood.” 

“Well, well,” said the lawyer, “no matter now. This is a foolish warmth—a 
very misplaced enthusiasm, believe me! The point of the story is that M. de 
Mauséant spoke of you with gratitude, and drew your character in such a manner 
as greatly to affect your uncle’s views. Hard upon the back of which, in came 
your humble servant, and laid before him the direct proof of what we had been 
so long suspecting. ‘There was no dubiety permitted. M. Alain’s expensive way of 
life, his clothes and mistresses, his dicing and racehorses, were all explained: he 
was in the pay of Buonaparte, a hired spy, and a man that held the strings of 
what I can only call a convolution of extremely fishy enterprises. To do M. de 
Kéroual justice, he took it in the best way imaginable, destroyed the evidences of 
the one great-nephew’s disgrace—and transferred his interest wholly to the other.” 
“What am I to understand by that?” said I. 


? 


“T will tell you,” says he. “There is a remarkable inconsistency in human 
nature which gentlemen of my cloth have a great deal of occasion to observe. 
Selfish persons can live without chick or child, they can live without all mankind 
except perhaps the barber and the apothecary ; but when it comes to dying, they 
seem physically unable to die without an heir. You can apply this principle for 
yourself. Viscount Alain, though he scarce guesses it, is no longer in the field. 
Remains, Viscount Anne.” 

“TI see,” said I, “you give a very unfavourable impression of my uncle, the 
Count.” 

“T had not meant it,” said he. ‘ He has led a loose life—sadly loose—but he 
is a man it is impossible to know and not to admire ; his courtesy is exquisite.” 

“And so you think there is actually a chance for me?” I asked. 

“Understand,” said he: “in saying as much as I have done, I travel quite 
beyond my brief. I have been clothed with no capacity to talk of wills, or 
heritages, or your cousin. I was sent here to make but the one communication : 
that M. de Kéroual desires to meet his great-nephew.” 

“Well,” said JI, looking about me on the battlements by which we sat 
surrounded, “this is a case in which Mahomet must certainly come to the 
mountain,” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Romaine, “you know already your uncle is an aged 
man; but i have not yet told you that he is quite broken up, and his death 
shortly looked for. No, no, there is no doubt about it—it is the mountain that 
must come to Mahomet.” 

“From an Englishman, the remark is certainly significant,” said I; “but you 
are of course, and by trade, a keeper of men’s secrets, and I see you keep that of 
Cousin Alain, which is not the mark of a truculent patriotism, to say the least.” 
“I am first of all the lawyer of your family!” says he. 
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“That being so,” said I, “I can perhaps stretch a point myself. This rock 
is very high, and it is very steep; a man might come by a devil of a fall from 
almost any part of it, and yet I believe I have a pair of wings that might carry 
me just so far as to the bottom. Once at the bottom I am helpless.” 

“And perhaps it is just then that I could step in,” returned the lawyer. 
“Suppose by some contingency, at which I make no guess, and on which I offer 


”» 





no opinion 

But here I interrupted him. ‘One word ere you go further. I am under no 
parole,” said I. 

“T understood so much,” he replied, “although some of you French gentry 
find their word sit lightly on them.” 

“Sir, I am not one of those,” said I. 

“To do you plain justice, I do not think you one,” said he. “Suppose yourself, 
then, set free and at the bottom of the rock,” he continued, “although I may not 
be able to do much, I believe I can do something to help you on your road. In 
the first place I would carry this, whether in an inside pocket or my shoe.” And 
he passed me a bundle of bank notes. 

“No harm in that,” said I, at once concealing them. 

“In the second place,” he resumed, “it is a great way from here to where 
your uncle lives—Amersham Place, not far from Dunstable ; you have a great part 
of Britain to get through ; and for the first stages, I must leave you to your own 
luck and ingenuity. I have no acquaintance here in Scotland, or at least” (with a 
grimace) “no dishonest ones. But farther to the south, about Wakefield, I am 
told there is a gentleman called Burchell Fenn, who is not so particular as some 
others, and might be willing to give you a cast forward. In fact, sir, I believe it’s 
the man’s trade: a piece of knowledge that burns my mouth. 3ut that is what 
you get by meddling with rogues; and perhaps the biggest rogue now extant, 
M. de Saint-Yves, is your cousin, M. Alain.” 

“If this be a man of my cousin’s,” I observed, “I am perhaps better to keep 
clear of him?” 

“Tt was through some papers of your cousin’s that we came across his trail,” 
replied the lawyer. “ But I am inclined to think, so far as anything is safe in such 
a nasty business, you may apply to the man Fenn. You might even, I think, use 
the Viscount’s name; and the little trick of family resemblance might come in. 
How, for instance, if you were to call yourself his brother ? ” 

“It might be done,” said I. “ But look here a moment! You propose to me 
a very difficult game: I have apparently a devil of an opponent in my cousin ; and 
being a prisoner of war, I can scarce be said to hold good cards. For what stakes, 
then, am I playing?” 

“They are very large,” said he. “ Your great-uncle is immensely rich—immensely 
rich. He was wise in time; he smelt the revolution long before; sold all that he 
could, and had all that was movable transported to England through my firm. 
There are considerable estates in England; Amersham Place itself is very fine ; 
and he has much money, wisely invested. He lives, indeed, like a prince. And 
of what use is it to him? He has lost all that was worth living for—his family, 
his country; he has seen his king and queen murdered; he has seen all these 
miseries and infamies,” pursued the lawyer, with a rising inflection and a heightening 
colour ; and then broke suddenly off,—‘“ In short, sir, he has seen all the advantages 
of that government for which his nephew carries arms, and he has the misfortune not 
to like them.” 

“You speak with a bitterness that I suppose I must excuse,” said I; “ yet which 
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of us has the more 
reason to be bitter? 
This man, my uncle, M. 
de Kéroual, fled. My 
parents, who were less 
wise perhaps, remained. 
In the beginning, they 
were even republi- 
cans; to the end, 
they could not be per- 
suaded to despair of 
the people. It was a 
glorious folly, for which, 
as a son, I reverence 
them. First one and 
then the other perished. 
If I have any mark of 
a gentleman, all who 
taught me died upon 
the scaffold, and my last 
school of manners was 
the prison of the 
Abbaye. Do you think 
you can teach _bitter- 
ness to a man with a 
history like mine ?” 

“T have no wish to 
try,” said he. ‘And 
yet there is one point 
I cannot understand : I Gopenll inden 
cannot understand that 
one of your blood = 
and experience should “He disappeared . . . under the shadow of a ponderous arch.” 
serve the Corsican. I 
cannot understand it: it seems as though everything generous in you must rise 
against that—domination.” 

“And perhaps,” I retorted, “had your childhood passed among wolves, you 
would have been overjoyed yourself to see the Corsican Shepherd.” 

“Well, well,” replied Mr. Romaine, “it may be. There are things that do 
not bear discussion.” 

And with a wave of his hand he disappeared abruptly down a flight of steps 
and under the: shadow of a ponderous arch. 


CHAPTER V. 
ST. IVES IS SHOWN A HOUSE. 
Tue lawyer was scarce gone before I remembered many omissions ; and chief among 
these, that I had neglected to get Mr. Burchell Fenn’s address. Here was an 
essential point neglected ; and I ran to the head of the stairs to find myself already 
too late. The lawyer was beyond my view; in the archway that led downward to 
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the castle gate, only the red coat and the bright arms of a sentry glittered in the 
shadow ; and I could but return to my place upon the ramparts. 

I am not very sure that I was properly entitled to this corner. But I was a 
high favourite ; not an officer, and scarce a private, in the castle would have turned 
me back, except upon a thing of moment; and whenever I desired to be solitary, 
I was suffered to sit here behind my piece of cannon unmolested. The cliff went 
down before me almost sheer, Sut mantled with a thicket of climbing trees ; from 
farther down, an outwork raised its turret; and across the valley I had a view of 
that long terrace of Princes Street which serves as a promenade to the fashionable 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. A singularity in a military prison, that it should command 
a view on the chief thoroughfare ! 

It is not necessary that I should trouble you with the train of my reflections, 
which turned upon the interview I had just concluded and the hopes that were 
now opening before me. What is more essential, my eye (even while I thought) 
kept following the movement of the passengers on Princes Street, as they passed 
briskly to and fro—met, greeted, and bowed to each other—or entered and left 
the shops, which are in that quarter, and, for a town of the Britannic provinces, 
particularly fine. My mind being busy upon other things, the course of my 
eye was the more random; and it chanced that I followed, for some time, the 
advance of a young gentleman with a red head and a white great-coat, for whom 
I cared nothing at the moment, and of whom it is probable I shall be gathered to 
my fathers without learning more. He seemed to have a large acquaintance : his 
hat was for ever in his hand; and I daresay I had already observed him exchanging 
compliments with half a dozen, when he drew up at last before a young man and 
a young lady whose tall persons and gallant carriage I thought I recognised. 

It was impossible at such a distance that I could be sure, but the thought was 
sufficient, and I craned out of the embrasure to follow them as long as_ possible. 
To think that such emotions, that such a concussion of the blood, may have been 
inspired by a chance resemblance, and that I may have stood and thrilled there 
for a total stranger! This distant view, at least, whether of Flora or of some one 
else, changed in a moment the course of my reflections. It was all very well, and 
it was highly needful, I should see my uncle; but an uncle, a great-uncle at that, 
and one whom I had never seen, leaves the imagination cold; and if I were to 
leave the castle, I might never again have the opportunity of finding Flora. The 
little impression I had made, even supposing I had made any, how soon it would 
die out! how soon I should sink to' be a phantom memory, with which (in after 
days) she might amuse a husband and children! No, the impression must be 
clenched, the wax impressed with the seal, ere I left Edinburgh. And at this the 
two interests that were now contending in my bosom came together and became 
one. I wished to see Flora again; and I wanted some one to further me in my 
flight and to get me new clothes. The conclusion was apparent. Except for persons 
in the garrison itself, with whom it was a point of honour and military duty to 
retain me captive, I knew, in the whole country of Scotland, these two alone. If 
it were to be done at all, they must be my helpers. To tell them of my designed 
escape while I was still in bonds, would be to lay before them a most difficult 
choice. What they might do in such a case, I could not in the least be sure of, 
for (the same case arising) I was far from sure what I should do myself. It was 
plain I must escape first. When the harm was done, when I was no more than a 
poor wayside fugitive, I might apply to them with less offence and more security. 
To this end it became necessary that I should find out where they lived and how 
to reach it; and feeling a strong confidence that they would soon return to visit 










































“1 ran to the head of the stairs.” 
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me, I prepared a series of baits with which to angle for my information. — It will 
be seen the first was good enough. 

Perhaps two days after, Master Ronald put in an appearance by himself. — I 
had no hold upon the boy, and. pretermitted my design till I should have laid 
court to him and engaged his interest. He was prodigiously embarrassed, not 
having previously addressed me otherwise than by a bow and blushes; and he 
advanced to me with an air of one stubbornly performing a duty, like a raw soldier 
under fire. I laid down my carving; greeted him with a good deal of formality, 
such as I thought he would enjoy ; and finding him to remain silent, branched off 
into narratives of my campaigns such as Goguelat himself might have scrupled to 
endorse. He visibly thawed and brightened; drew more near to where I sat; 
forgot his timidity so far as to put many questions; and at last, with another 
blush, informed me he was himself expecting a commission. 

“Well,” said I, “they are fine troops, your British troops in the Peninsula. A 
young gentleman of spirit may well be proud to be engaged at the head of such 
soldiers.” 

“T know that,” he said; “I think of nothing else. 1 think shame to be 
dangling here at home and going through with this foolery of education, while 
others, no older than myself, are in the field.” 

“T cannot blame you,” said I. “TI have felt the same myself.” 

“There are—there are no troops, are there, quite so good as ours?” he asked. 

“Well,” said I, “there is a point about them: they have a defect,—they are 
not to be trusted in a retreat. I have seen them behave very ill in a retreat.” 

“T believe that is our national character,” he said—God forgive him !—with an 
air of pride. 

“I have seen your national character running away at least, and had the 
honour to run after it!” rose to my lips, but I was not so ill advised as to give 
it utterance. Every one should be flattered, but boys and women without stint; 
and I put in the rest of the afternoon narrating to him tales of British heroism, 
for which I should not like to engage that they were all true. 

“T am quite surprised,” he said at last. ‘ People tell you the French are 
insincere. Now, I think your sincerity is beautiful. I think you have a noble 
character. I admire you very much. I am very grateful for your kindness to—to 
One so young,” and he offered me his hand. 

“‘T shall see you again soon?” said I. 

“Oh, now! Yes, very soon,” said he. ‘“I—I wish to tell you. I would not let 
Flora—Miss Gilchrist, I mean—come to-day. I wished to see more of you myself. 
I trust you are not offended: you know, one should be careful about strangers.” 

I approved his caution, and he took himself away: leaving me in a mixture of 
contrarious feelings, part ashamed to have played on one so gullible, part raging 
that I should have burned so much incense before the vanity of England; yet, in 
the bottom of my soul, delighted to think I had made a friend—or, at least, begun 
to make a friend—of Flora’s brother. 

As I had half expected, both made their appearance the next day. I struck 
so fine a shade betwixt the pride that is allowed to soldiers and the sorrowful 
humility that befits a captive, that I declare, as I went to meet them, I might 
have afforded a subject for a painter. So much was high comedy, I must confess ; 
but so soon as my eyes lighted full on her dark face and eloquent eyes, the blood 
leaped into my cheeks—and that was nature! I thanked them, but not the least 
with exultation ; it was my cue to be mournful, and to take the pair of them as one. 

“T have been thinking,” I said, “you have been so good to me, both of you, 














“Dashed me at intervals against the face of the rock.” 
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[See p. 473. 
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stranger and prisoner as I am, that I have been thinking how I could testify to 
my gratitude. It may seem a strange subject for a confidence, but there is actually 
no one here, even of my comrades, that knows me by my name and title. By 
these I am called plain Champdivers, a name to which I have a right, but not the 
name which I should bear, and which (but a little while ago) I must hide like a 
crime. Miss Flora, suffer me to present to you the Vicomte Anne de Kéroual de 
Saint-Yves, a private soldier.” 

“I knew it!” cried the boy; “I knew he was a noble!” 

And I thought the eyes of Miss Flora said the same, but more persuasively. 
All through this interview she kept them on the ground, or only gave them to me 
for a moment at a time, and with a serious sweetness. 

“You may conceive, my friends, that this is rather a painful confession,” | 
continued. “'l’o stand here before you, vanquished, a prisoner in a fortress, and 
take my own name upon my lips, is painful to the proud. And yet I wished that 
you should know me. Long after this, we may yet hear of one another—perhaps 
Mr. Gilchrist and myself in the field and from opposing camps—and it would be 
a pity if we heard and did not recognise.” 

They were both moved ; and began at once to press upon me offers of service, 
such as to lend me books, get me tobacco if I used it, and the like. This would 
have been all mighty welcome, before the tunnel was ready. Now it signified no 
more to me than to offer the transition I required. 

“My dear friends,” I said—‘“‘for you must allow me to call you that, who 
have no others within so*many hundred leagues—perhaps you will think me fanciful 
and sentimental; and perhaps indeed I am; but there is one service that I would 
beg of you before all others. You see me set here on the top of this rock in the 
_midst of your city. Even with what liberty I have, I have the opportunity to see 
a myriad roofs, and I dare to say thirty leagues of sea and land. All this hostile ! 
Under all these roofs my enemies dwell; wherever I see the smoke of a house 
rising, I must tell myself that some one sits before the chimney and reads with joy 
of our reverses. Pardon me, dear friends, I know that you must do the same, 
and I do not grudge at it! With you, it is all different. Show me your house, 
then, were it only the chimney, or, if that be not visible, the quarter of the town 
in which it lies! So, when I look all about me, I shall be able to say: ‘ Zhere 
is one house in which I am not quite unkindly thought of.” 

Flora stood a moment. 

“Tt is a pretty thought,” said she, “and as far as regards Ronald and myself, a 
true one. Come, I believe I can show you the very smoke out of our chimney.” 

So saying, she carried me round the battlements towards the opposite or 
southern side of the fortress, and indeed to a bastion almost immediately over- 
looking the place of our projected flight. Thence we had a view of some foreshortened 
suburbs at our feet, and beyond of a green, open, and irregular country rising 
towards the Pentland Hills. The face of one of these summits (say two leagues 
from where we stood) is marked with a procession of white scars. And to this 
she directed my attention. 

“You see these marks?” she said. ‘We call them the Seven Sisters. Follow 
a little lower with your eye, and you will see a fold of the hill, the tops of some 
trees, and a tail of smoke out of the midst of them. That is Swanston Cottage, 
where my brother and I are living with my aunt. If it gives you pleasure to see 
it, I am glad. We, too, can see the castle from a corner in the garden, and we 
go there in the morning often—do we not, Ronald ?—and we think of you, M. de 
Saint-Yves ; but I am afraid it does not altogether make us glad.” 
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“ Mademoiselle!” said I, and indeed my voice was scarce under command, 
“if you knew how your generous words—how even the sight of you—relieved the 
horrors of this place, I believe, I hope, I know, you would be glad. I will come 
here daily and look at that dear chimney and these green hills, and bless you 
from the heart, and dedicate to you the prayers of this poor sinner. Ah! I do 
not say they can avail!” 

“Who can say that, M. de Saint-Yves?” she said, softly. ‘“ But I think it is 
time we should be going.” 

“High time,” said Ronald, whom (to say the truth) I had a little forgotten. 

On the way back, as I was laying myself out to recover lost ground with the 
youth, and to obliterate, if possible, the memory of my last and somewhat too 
fervent speech, who should come ‘past us but the major? I had to stand aside 
and salute as he went by, but his eyes appeared entirely occupied with Flora. 

“Who is that man?” she asked. 

“He is a friend of mine,” said I. “I give him lessons in French, and he has 
been very kind to me.” 

“He stared,” she said,—“I do not say, rudely; but why should he stare?” 

“Tf you do not wish to be stared at, mademoiselle, suffer me to recommend a 
veil,” said I. 

She looked at me with what seemed anger. “I tell you the man stared,” 
she said. 

And Ronald added: “Oh, I don’t think he meant any harm. I suppose he 
was just surprised to see us walking about with a pr—with M. Saint-Yves.” : 

But the next “morning, when I went to Chevenix’s rooms, and after I had 
dutifully corrected his exercise—‘“‘ I compliment you on your taste,” 

“TI beg your pardon?” said I. 

“Oh no, I beg yours,” said he. “You understand me perfectly, just as 1 
do you.” 

I murmured something about enigmas. 

“ Well, shall I give you the key to the enigma?” said he, leaning back. ‘That 
was the young lady whom Goguelat insulted and whom you avenged. I do not 
blame you. She is a heavenly creature.” 

“With all my heart, to the last of it!” said I. “And to the first also, if it 
amuses you! You are become so very acute of late that I suppose you must 
have your own way.” 

“What is her name?” he asked. 

“Now, really!” said I. “Do you think it likely she has told me?” 

“T think it certain,” said he. 

I could not restrain my laughter. “Well, then, do you think it likely 1 would 
tell you?” I cried. 

“Not a bit,” said he. ‘“ But come, to our lesson!” 





said he to me. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ESCAPE. 


THE time for our escape drew near, and the nearer it came the less we seemed 
to enjoy the prospect. There is but one side on which this castle can be left 
either with dignity or safety; but as there is the main gate and guard, and the 
chief street of the upper city, it is not to be thought of by escaping prisoners. In 
all other directions an abominable precipice surrounds it, down the face of which 
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(if anywhere at all) we must regain our liberty. By our concurrent labours in 
many a dark night, working with the most anxious precautions against noise, we 
had made out to pierce below the curtain about the south-west corner, in a place 
they call the Devil’s Eibow. I have never met that celebrity; nor (if the rest of 
him at all comes up to what they called his elbow) have I the least desire of 
his acquaintance. From the heel of the masonry, the rascally, breakneck precipice 
descended sheer among waste lands, scattered suburbs of the city, and houses in 
the building. I had never the heart to look for any length of time—the thought 
that I must make the descent in person some dark night robbing me of breath; 
and, indeed, on anybody not a seaman or a steeple-jack, the mere sight of the 
Devil’s Elbow wrought like an emetic. 

I don’t know where the rope was got, and doubt if I much cared. It was not 
that which gravelled me, but whether, now that we had it, it would serve our 
turn. Its length, indeed, we made a shift to fathom out; but who was to tell us 
how that length compared with the way we had to go? Day after day, there 
would be always some of us stolen out to the Dev#l’s E/vow and making estimates 
of the descent, whether by a bare guess or the dropping of stones. A private of 
pioneers remembered the formula for that—or else remembered part of it and 
obligingly invented the remainder. I had never any real confidence in that 
formula; and even had we got it from a book, there were difficulties in the way 
of the application that might have daunted Archimedes. We durst not drop any 
considerable pebble lest the sentinels should hear, and those that we dropped we 
could not hear ourselves. We had never a watch—or none that had a second- 
hand ; and though every one of us could guess a second to a nicety, all somehow 
guessed it differently. In short, if any two set forth upon this enterprise, they 
invariably returned with two opinions, and often with a black eye in the bargain. I 
looked on upon these proceedings, although not without laughter, yet with impatience 
and disgust. I am one that cannot bear to see things botched or gone upon with 
ignorance; and the thought that some poor devil was to hazard his bones upon 
such premises, revolted me. Had I guessed the name of that unhappy first 
adventurer, my sentiments might have been livelier still. 

The designation of this personage was indeed all that remained for us to do; 
and even in that we had advanced so far that the lot had fallen on Shed B. It 
had been determined to mingle the bitter and the sweet ; and whoever went down 
first, the whole of his shed-mates were to follow next in order. This caused a 
good deal of joy in Shed B, and would have caused more if it had not still 
remained to choose our pioneer. In view of the ambiguity in which we lay as 
to the length of the rope and the height of the precipice—and that this gentleman 
was to climb down from fifty to seventy fathoms on a pitchy night, on a rope 
entirely free, and with not so much as an infant child to steady it at the bottom, 
a little backwardness was perhaps excusable. But it was, in our case, more than 
a little. The truth is, we were all womanish fellows about a height; and I have 
myself been put, more than once, hors de combat by a less affair than the rock of 
Edinburgh Castle. 

We discussed it in the dark and between the passage of the rounds; and it 
was impossible for any body of men to show a less adventurous spirit. I am sure 
some of us, and myself first among the number, regretted Goguelat. Some were 
persuaded it was safe, and could prove the same by argument; but if they had 
good reasons why some one else should make the trial, they had better still why 
it should not be themselves. Others, again, condemned the whole idea as insane; 
among these, as ill-luck would have it, a seaman of the fleet; who was the 
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most disspiriting of all. The height, he reminded us, was greater than the tallest 
ship’s mast, the rope entirely free; and he as good as defied the boldest and 
strongest to succeed. We were relieved from this dead-lock by our serjeant-major 
of dragoons. 

“Comrades,” said he, “I believe I rank you all; and for that reason, if you 
really wish it, I will be the first myself. At the same time, you are to consider 
what the chances are that I may prove to be the last, as well. I am no longer 
young—I was sixty near a month ago. Since I have been a prisoner, I have 
made for myself a little dédazme. My arms are all gone to fat. And you must 
promise not to blame me, if I fall and play the devil with the whole thing.” 

“We cannot hear of such a thing!” said I. “M. Laclas is the oldest man 
here; and, as such, he should be the very last to offer. It is plain, we must 
draw lots.” 

“ No,” said M. Laclas; “ you put something else in my head! ‘There is one here 
who owes a pretty candle to the others, for they have kept his secret. Besides, the 
rest of us are only rabble; and he is another affair altogether. Let Champdivers— 
let the noble go the first.” 

I confess there was a notable pause before the noble in question got his voice. 
But there was no room for choice. I had been so ill-advised, when I first joined 
the regiment, as to take ground on my nobility. I had been often rallied on the 
matter in the ranks, and had passed under the by-names of Monseigneur and the 
Marquis. It was now needful I should justify myself and take a fair revenge. 

Any little hesitation I may have felt passed entirely unnoticed, from the lucky 
incident of a round happening at that moment to go by. And during the interval 
of silence there occurred something that sent my blood to the boil. There was 
a private in our shed called Clausel, a man of a very ugly disposition. He had 
made one of the followers of Goguelat; but, whereas Goguelat had always a kind 
of monstrous gaiety about him, Clausel was no less morose than he was evil-minded. 
He was sometimes called the General, and sometimes by a name too ill-mannered 
for repetition. | As we all sat listening, this man’s hand was laid on my shoulder, and 
his voice whispered in my ear: “If you don’t go, I’ll have you hanged, Marquis ! ” 

As soon as the round was past—‘ Certainly, gentlemen!” said I. “I will give 
you a lead, with all the pleasure in the world. But, first of all, there is a hound 
here to be punished. M. Clausel has just insulted me, and dishonoured the French 
army ; and I demand that he run the gauntlet of this shed.” 

There was but one voice asking what he had done, and, as soon as I had told 
them, but one voice agreeing to the punishment. ‘The General was, in consequence, 
extremely roughly handled, and the next day was congratulated by all who saw 
him on his mew decorations. It was lucky for us that he was one of the prime 
movers and believers in our project of escape, or he had certainly revenged himself 
by a denunciation. As for his feelings towards myself, they appeared, by his looks, 
to surpass humanity; and I made up my mind to give him a wide berth in 
the future. 

Had I been to go down that instant, I believe I could have carried it well. 
But it was already too late—the day was at hand. The rest had still to be 
summoned. Nor was this the extent of my misfortune; for the next night, and 
the night after, were adorned with a perfect galaxy of stars, and showed every cat 
that stirred in a quarter of a mile. During this interval, I have to direct your 
sympathies on the Vicomte de Saint-Yves! All addressed me softly, like folk 
round a sick-bed. Our Italian corporal, who had got a dozen of oysters from a 
fishwife, laid them at my feet, as though I were a Pagan idol; and I have never 
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since been wholly at my ease in the society of shellfish. He who was the best of 
our carvers brought me a snuff-box, which he had just completed, and which, 
while it was yet in hand, he had often declared he would not part with under 
fifteen dollars. I believe the piece was worth the money too! And yet the voice 
stuck in my throat with which I must thank him. I found myself, in a word, to 
be fed up like a prisoner in a camp of anthropophagi, and honoured like the 
sacrificial bull. And what with these annoyances, and the risky venture immediately 
ahead, I found my part a trying one to play. 

It was a good deal of a relief when the third evening closed about the castle 
with volumes of sea-fog. The lights of Princes Street sometimes disappeared, 
sometimes blinked across at us no brighter than the eyes of cats; and five steps 
from one of the lanterns on the ramparts it was already groping dark. We made 
haste to lie down. Had our jailors been upon the watch, they must have observed 
our conversation to die out unusually soon. Yet I doubt if any of us slept. Each 
lay in his place, tortured at once with the hope of liberty and the fear of a hateful 
death. ‘The guard call sounded ; the hum of the town declined by little and little. 
On all sides of us, in their different quarters, we could hear the watchmen cry the 
hours along the street. Often enough, during my stay in England, have I listened 
to these gruff or broken voices; or perhaps gone to my window when I lay 
sleepless, and watched the old gentleman hobble by upon the causeway with his 
cape and his cap, his hanger and his rattle. It was ever a thought with me how 
differently that cry would re-echo in the chamber of lovers, beside the bed of 
death, or in the condemned cell. I might be said to hear it that night myself in 
the condemned cell! At length a fellow with a voice like a bull’s began to roar 
out in the opposite thoroughfare : 

“Past yin o’cloak, and a dark, haary moarnin’.” 

At which we were all silently afoot. 

As I stole about the battlements towards the—gallows, I was about to write— 
the sergeant-major, perhaps doubtful of my resolution, kept close by me, and 
occasionally proffered the most indigestible reassurances in my ear. At last I could 
bear them no longer. 

“Be so obliging as to let me be!” said I. “I am neither a coward nor a 
fool. What do you know of whether the rope be long enough? But I shall know 
it in ten minutes!” 

The good old fellow laughed in his moustache, and patted me. 

It was all very well to show the disposition of my temper before a friend alone ; 
before my assembled comrades the thing had to go handsomely. It was then my 
time to come on the stage; and I hope I took it handsomely. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said I, “if the rope is ready, here is the criminal !” 

.The tunnel was cleared, the stake driven, the rope extended. As I moved 
forward to the place, many of my comrades caught me by the hand and wrung it, 
an attention I could well have done without. 

“Keep an eye on Clausel!” I whispered to Laclas; and with that, got down 
on my elbows and -knees, took the rope in both hands, and worked myself, feet 
foremost, through the tunnel. When the earth failed under my feet, I thought 
my heart would have stopped; and a moment after I was demeaning myself in 
mid-air like a drunken jumping-jack. I have never been a model of piety, but at 
this juncture prayers and a cold sweat burst from me simultaneously. 

The line was knotted at intervals of eighteen inches; and to the inexpert it may 
seem as if it should have been even easy to descend. The trouble was, this devil 
of a piece of rope appeared to be inspired, not with life alone, but with a personal 
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malignity against myself. It turned to the one side, paused for a moment, and 
then spun me like a toasting-jack to the other ; slipped like an eel from the clasp 
of my feet; kept me all the time in the most outrageous fury of exertion ; and 
dashed me at intervals against the face of. the rock. I had no eyes to see with; 
and I doubt if there was anything to see but darkness. I must occasionally have 
caught a gasp of breath, but it was quite unconscious. And the whole forces of 
my mind were so consumed with losing hold and getting it again, that I could 
scarce have told whether I was going up or coming down. 

Of a sudden I knocked against the cliff with such a thump as almost bereft 
me of my sense; and, as reason twinkled back, I was amazed to find that I was 
in a state of rest, that the face of the precipice here inclined outwards at an angle 
which relieved me almost wholly of the burthen of my own weight, and that one 
of my feet was safely planted on a ledge. I drew one of the sweetest breaths in 
my experience, hugged myself against the rope, and closed my eyes in a kind of 
ecstasy of relief. It occurred to me next to see how far I was advanced on my 
unlucky journey, a point on which I had not a shadow of a guess. I looked up: 
there was nothing above me but the blackness of the night and the fog. I craned 
timidly forward and looked down. ‘There, upon a floor of darkness, I beheld a 
certain pattern of hazy lights, some of them aligned as in thoroughfares, others 
standing apart as in solitary houses; and before I could well realise it, or had in 
the least estimated my distance, a wave of nausea and vertigo warned me to lie 
back and close my eyes. In this situation I had really but the one wish, and 
that was something else to think of! Strange to say, I got it: a veil was torn 
from my mind, and I saw what a fool 1 was—what fools we had all been—and 
that I had no business to be thus dangling between earth and heaven by my arms. 
The only thing to have done was to have attached me to a rope and lowered me. 
and I had never the wit to see it till that moment! 

I filled my lungs, got a good hold on my rope, and once more launched myself 
on the descent. As it chanced, the worst of the danger was at an end, and I was 
so fortunate as to be never again exposed to any violent concussion. Soon after 
I must have passed within a little distance of a bush of wallflower, for the scent 
of it came over me with that impression of reality which characterises scents in 
darkness. This made me a second landmark, the ledge being my first. 1 began 
accordingly to compute intervals of time: so much to the ledge, so much again to 
the wallflower, so much more below. If I were not at the bottom of the rock, 
I calculated I must be near indeed to the end of the rope, and there was no 
doubt that I was not far from the end of my own resources. I began to be 
light-headed and to be tempted to let go,—now arguing that I was certainly arrived 
within a few feet of the level and could safely risk a fall, anon persuaded I 
was still close at the top and it was idle to continue longer on the rock. In the 
midst of which I came to a bearing on plain ground, and had nearly wept aloud. 
My hands were as good as flayed, my courage entirely exhausted, and, what with 
the long strain and the sudden relief, my limbs shook under me with more than the 
violence of ague, and I was glad to cling to the rope. 

But this was no time to give way. I had (by God’s single mercy) got myself 
alive out of that fortress; and now I had to try to get the others, my comrades. 
There was about a fathom of rope to spare; I got it by the end, and searched 
the whole ground thoroughly for anything to make it fast to. In vain: the ground 
was broken and stony, but there grew not there so much as a bush of furze. 

“Now then,” thought I to myself, “here begins a new lesson, and I believe it 
will prove richer than the first. I am not strong enough to keep this rope extended. 
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If I do not keep it extended the next man will be dashed against the precipice. 
There is no reason why he should have my extravagant good luck. I see no reason 
why he should not fall—nor any place for him to fall on but my head.” 

From where I was now standing there was occasionally visible, as the fog 
lightened, a lamp in one of the barrack windows, which gave me a measure of the 
height he had to fall and the horrid force that he must strike me with. What was 
yet worse, we had agreed to do without signals: every so many minutes by Laclas’ 
watch another man was to be started from the battlements. Now, I had seemed to 
myself to be about half an hour in my descent, and it seemed near as long again 
that I waited, straining on the rope, for my next comrade to begin. I began to 
be afraid that our conspiracy was out, that my friends were all secured, and that 
I should pass the remainder of the night, and be discovered in the morning, 
vainly clinging to the rope’s end like a hooked fish upon an angle. I could not 
refrain, at this ridiculous image, from a chuckle of laughter. And the next moment 
I knew, by the jerking of the rope, that my friend had crawled out of the tunnel 
and was fairly launched on his descent. It appears it was the sailor who had 
insisted on succeeding me: as soon as my continued silence had assured him 
the rope was long enough, Gautier, for that was his name, had forgot his former 
arguments, and shown himself so extremely forward, that Laclas had given way. 
It was like the fellow, who had no harm in him beyond an instinctive selfishness. 
But he was like to have paid pretty dearly for the privilege. Do as I would, 
I could not keep the rope as I could have wished it; and he ended at last by 
falling on me from a height of several yards, so that we both rolled together on 
the ground. As soon as he could breathe, he cursed me beyond belief, wept over 
his finger which he had broken, and cursed me again. I bade him be still and 
think shame to himself to be so great a cry-baby. Did he not hear the round 
going by above? I asked; and who could tell but what the noise of his fall 
was already remarked, and the sentinels at the very moment leaning upon the 
battlements to listen ? 

The round, however, went by, and nothing was discovered ; the third man came 
to the ground quite easily ; the fourth was, of course, child’s play ; and before there 
were ten of us collected, it seemed to me that, without the least injustice to my 
comrades, I might proceed to take care of myself. 

I knew their plan: they had a map and an almanack, and designed for 
Grangemouth, where they were to steal a ship. Suppose them to do so, I had no 
idea they were qualified to manage it after it was stolen. Their whole escape, 
indeed, was the most haphazard thing imaginable ; only the impatience of captives © 
and the ignorance of private soldiers would have entertained so misbegotten a 
device; and though I played the good comrade and worked with them upon, the 
tunnel, but for the lawyer’s message I should have let them go without me. Well, 
now they were beyond my help, as they had always been beyond my counselling ; 
and, without word said or leave taken, I stole out of the little crowd. It is true 
I would rather have waited to shake hands with Laclas, but in the last man 
who had descended I thought I recognised Clausel, and since the scene in the 
shed my distrust of Clausel was perfect. I believed the man to be capable of any 
infamy, and events have since shown that I was right. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


THE STORY OF A SPANISH COLONY. 


HE disturbances in Cuba have by tedious degrees developed 
out of ofera bouffe into admitted war. Among the European 
people there is but little feeling roused on behalf of that 
country which led the first fleets of conquest and discovery 
into the waters of the unknown West. Little by little, as 
the ages pass, the curse of inefficiency has worked itself out 
upon the nation that once opened the New World to the 
Old, and then sank slowly beneath the burden that was too 
great for it to bear. 

The story of all the colonies of Spain is very much the same ; and at this time, 
when she seems rapidly to be losing the last island remnant of her Western 
Eldorado, it may not be uninteresting to recall the story of her first settlements 
on the mainland in Florida, which were only lost to her finally at the beginning 
of this century. 

The land that Ponce de Leon dreamed of and Menendez found still keeps 
a memory of her former masters in her architecture, in types of face and dress, in 
the soft syllables of a fading speech. But, in one place at least, there is more 
material evidence of the presence and the methods of the Spanish captains. 
Within thirty hours of New York, in one of the oldest towns of the Union, can 
be seen to-day the breastworks and casements of Fort Marion, which the Spanish 
governor Fernandez completed a hundred and fifty years ago. Two hundred 
years had passed in its building, more than thirty million dollars were spent 
in its construction, and the lives of countless prisoners, slaves and Indians, were 
consumed upon the work. The shell-built bastions that still guard the waters 
of St. Augustine seem likely to outlast the rule of their first builders anywhere 
upon the Western Hemisphere. But their chief value now is merely as an object- 
lesson visible to all, a relic of the superstitions, the massacres, the despotism, the 
injustice which complete the fatal indictment against the colonising enterprise of 
Spain. 

It is with the name of Ponce de Leon that the romance of Florida begins ; and 
there is so much that is horrible in its history that we may be pardoned for 
beginning it as pleasantly as we may. Ponce de Leon had his first experience 
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of warfare with the Moors; and when Columbus was on the look-out for capable 
adventurers, with a little useful military knowledge, he was only too glad to accept 
the services of Juan Ponce, who was soon put second in command in the lately 
discovered island of Cuba. Ponce was too restless to stay there long, and in 
search of gold he sailed for Boriquen, and found it in the pebbles of nearly every 
mountain stream. He took possession of the island, and organised a Spanish 
system of government and exploitation. The Indians, as usual, first deceived 
and then overawed, were only kept from very justifiable uprising by superstitions 
as to the immortality of their visitors. But a very convincing experiment soon 
encouraged them in the belief that even a Spaniard, if held long enough under 
water, could not breathe better than an Indian. They planned a conspiracy at 
once. The chief secured the help of neighbouring Caribs, and they soon enlarged 
the field of their discoveries in natural physics by experimenting on the vile bodies 
of the Spaniards with tomahawks and arrows. Ponce himself, however, they found 
a harder nut to crack ; and he only left the island with all the “honours of war,” 
as they were called in those days. 

The romance of Ponce’s life began in this retreat to Porto Rico. His comrade 
and second in command, Don Christoval de Sotomayor (a name familiar to Charles 
Kingsley’s readers), had left with the chief Agueybana’s sister some papers for 
delivery to Ponce in case of accidents. These, at great risk of her life, the 
Indian girl delivered after her lover’s death; and Ponce found that among other 
legacies he was entrusted with the care of a certain Donna Inez, the ward of his 
dead friend. 

He sailed at once for Spain, little dreaming of the change in his aspirations 
that awaited him. ‘The first day he saw the young countess the grim old warrior 
fell in love. That night neither of this strangely assorted couple slept. Ponce, 
after frequent applications to the brandy flask (for he was no prohibitioner), went 
for a stroll in the gardens, and in the summer-house of course he found the 
lovely heiress. But his strategy did not desert him even at this crisis; and he 
retired as soon as might be to his own apartments, very much more agitated than 
he would have cared to confess. Old traditions told him by the Carib Indians, of 
the spring of life and of the miraculous waters which a man might drink from 
this fabled Fountain of Youth, came back to his mind with a strange persistence. 
They stayed in his memory through all the business of the following day, when 
he was appointed formally the guardian of Donna Inez in the presence of her 
household and relations. 

That night he: made his will, with the brandy flask handy on his table, and left 
all his property in order. By daybreak he was on his way to see the King; for 
if he thought long over his plans, he had a military habit of decisive quickness in 
his actions. He secured the royal permission and assistance, and returned to see 
that little summer-house again in Donna Inez’s garden. The pleasing discovery 
that their passion had been mutual at their first meeting only confirmed the old 
adventurer in his determination, and he set sail for the Golden West “with the 
last sweet farewells of his lady-love in his ears and her good wishes strengthening 
his heart.” ‘The contemporary Spanish chroniclers go on describing the situation 
in language very much more glowing and poetical; but the feelings of my readers 
will see even between these fainter lines all the romantic fervour which modern 
editors are obliged to take for granted. 

Our good Ponce got to Porto Rico in the spring of 1512, and by Palm Sunday 
he had christened the new country that he found farther to the west and north 
Pascua Florida. He had to be content with merely geographical renown ; for the 
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spring he sought for could not anywhere be found. So he sailed back to Spain 
again, only to tell Inez, in the usual summer-house, that he was confident of 
success next time, and to make even greater preparations for the search. But the 
lady was quite contented with him as he was, and very much objected, it appears, 
to long engagements, particularly when they involved such very distant and tedious 
separations. Ponce remained unmoved. The more he loved her, the more he 
was determined only to marry her as a youth in strength and vigour with all the 
knowledge and experience of age. 

That ideal was a very common one early in the sixteenth century, and for 
centuries before; but it seldom led to more unfortunate results. The brave old 
visionary got to Florida again in 1515, and the Caribs beat him back to Porto 
Rico. In 1521 he tried once more. ‘This time the Indians surrounded the 
expedition, and while he guarded the retreat of his comrades he received a deep 
arrow-shot inside the thigh. They carried him to Cuba, and as the marvellous 
fountain still remained a secret he died bravely and was given a brave soldier’s 
funeral. 

Ill luck continued to attend Spanish attempts at settling in Florida. The 
“springs of life” seemed quite a misnomer for the treacherous waters of that fatal 
shore. In 1528 Panfilo Narvaez sailed from Cuba, and attempted, with greater 
pomposity than intelligence, to overawe the natives with a proclamation in the 
Spanish tongue even more arbitrary than anything by General Weyler. ‘God gave 
St. Peter,” said the representative of Spain, “the whole world for his inheritance. 
One of his successors made it a gift to the King and Queen of Spain; so that 
the Indians are their subjects. You will be compelled to accept Christianity. If 
you refuse, and delay agreeing to what I have proposed to you, I will march 
against you,” and so forth. ‘This is typical of many other such proclamations by 
which the Christian consciences of Spanish gentlemen absolved themselves of any 
crime in murdering the Indian infidels. But neither the logic of his theology nor 
the success of his “marches” availed to save Narvaez and his men from utter 
failure. ‘Their doings and their doom are described in the chronicles of De Vaca, 
which were published in 1555. 

In 1539 Hernando de Soto made a third attempt, and brought with him the 
first horses that bred upon the plains of southern North America. His expedition 
failed, and he died himself on the banks of the Mississippi. 

It was not until twenty-six years afterwards that a settlement was tried again. 
Religion as usual took a great part in the formation of the enterprise. But it was 
not the fatal proselytising of the Inquisition this time: a nobler motive, kin with 
that which started the A/ayfower to more northern shores, sent the Huguenot 
gentlemen from the court of Charles IX. of France to seek liberty of conscience 
and a freer life in a new world. Under the encouragement of the good Admiral 
Coligny, one of the heads of the French Huguenot party, Ribaut, and Landonnitre 
set sail in 1564, and with many other gentlemen of their own persuasion, all of 
good birth and breeding, landed in the River of Dolphins, where the harbour of 
St. Augustine is now. 

The wrath of his most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain may be imagined, 
when he heard that an expedition of French heretics had presumed to land upon 
territory which St. Peter clearly had intended to be the property of Spain. Don 
Pedro Menendez was at once sent out, filled with a proper zeal, and landed in 
St. Augustine, which he christened from the saint presiding over the day of his 
arrival. The Huguenots were busy fortifying another position on the St. John’s; 
but they hurried into their ships to resist the Spanish intruders. A storm overcame 
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them, and the ships were all wrecked at different points on the coast south of the 
Matanzas inlet. 

Menendez then showed his true military genius. The moment he saw the 
possibility of the Huguenot ships being caught in the storm, he made a forced 
march for their position on the St. John’s river, feeling sure it would be weakened 
by the absence of the men on board the fleet. All turned out as he expected, 
and he had the satisfaction of killing every single heretic, and enslaving their 
women and children. 

Much encouraged by so successful a beginning, Menendez returned to the 
Matanzas waters; and as he marched down the beach on Anastasia Island he was 
so fortunate as to cut off some two hundred of the shipwrecked Huguenots, who 
were unable to cross over to the mainland. One of them swam across, and by 
means of a boat negotiations were carried on for a short time, the French offering 
as much as fifty thousand ducats ransom for the many members of noble and 
wealthy families among them. ‘The only answer that could be got out of Menendez 
was that they must come over in parties of ten in the boat “to be dealt with 
according to his pleasure.” ‘They were in a desperate position, and had scarcely 
any choice save to accept his terms and trust to his honour and humanity. 
Each party of ten, as it arrived, was led behind the scrub upon the sandy beach 
and shot or stabbed to death. The boat had to go across twenty times before all 
the heretics were killed. But it was well worth the trouble; and the buzzards were 
no doubt very grateful to the Inquisition, of which Menendez was an officer. Eight 
had been spared, out of the two hundred. 

A few days later on, a still larger body of the wrecked Huguenots had with 
infinite pains struggled as far as the same spot on the Matanzas inlet, and were 
at work making a raft to cross over. Menendez felt that the opportunity was not 
to be neglected. When their leader—Ribaud himself, as it turned out—asked for 
the terms of their submission, Menendez showed him the dead bodies of his 
friends as a warning against attempted resistance, and then demanded an_ un- 
conditional surrender. Two hundred thousand ducats were offered as ransom, and 
refused. The Inquisition cared not so much for money as for blood. Two hundred 
of the Huguenots went back to their wrecked ships. A hundred and fifty gave 
themselves up to Menendez, who was now quite expert in dealing with large 
quantities of heretics, and found no difficulty in butchering the lot in the same 
manner as before. ‘The buzzards may have regretted that sixteen, of them all, were 
saved. 

The cry of the widows and orphans (there were nine hundred left thus 
desolate) went up before King Charles in Paris, and went up in vain. Their 
revenge was destined to be wrought by private means; France was too much 
wearied with internecine strife at home to trouble about such distant quarrels. 

Menendez, in the meanwhile, confident in the encouragement of Heaven, went 
on in the strengthening and enlargement of his colony of St. Augustine. It is a 
strange fact that for nearly a century longer it never seems to have occurred to 
the colonists that they could support themselves from the generous virgin soil of 
Florida itself. Crops and plantations were apparently undreamt of. So the great 
anxiety of the commander was always to provide for regular arrivals of necessaries 
and provisions from Cuba and from Spain. 

Undaunted by a loss of life which, on both sides, amounted to some fifteen 
hundred men, Menendez continued his colonising schemes with an extraordinary 
ardour that almost amounted to genius. He concentrated his scattered and reduced 
forces in the strong position of St. Augustine, and there elaborated comprehensive 
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schemes for the entire conversion of the Indian community. The Jesuit Order, that 
masterly counterstroke to the Reformation, was just developing its enormous powers, 
and its zealous missionaries overran the whole coastland and interior of Florida; 
but with little permanent result. In 1572 Menendez himself sailed back to Spain, 
and for only two short years lived to enjoy the honours and rewards his grateful 
country heaped upon him. At Orbilas lies buried “The illustrious Captain Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles, Adelantado of the Province of Florida, Knight Commander 
of Santa Cruz, of the Order of Santiago, and Captain-General of the Oceanic 
Seas,” etc., etc. 

St. Augustine continued to have a lively time of it, and soon felt the loss of 
her indomitable founder. In 1586 Sir Francis Drake, returning from a filibustering 
cruise to South America, sighted the Spanish look-out upon Anastasia Island, and 
promptly proceeded to investigate. Fort Marion was then built of wood, surrounded 
by a paling of tree trunks, with earth tightly rammed into their interstices. The 
garrison hastily retired, and the English sea-captain secured their treasure chest 
with some fifteen thousand dollars, and sailed gleefully upon his way again. 

In the next year efforts were made to repair the damage done by English 
cannon to the city. Several Franciscan missionaries arrived, and by the care of 
one of them the first book appeared in the Indian language, an “ Abridgment of 
the Christian Doctrine.” This seemed to produce a very unfortunate effect upon 
its readers, for within a few months of the publication of the work most of the 
Franciscan missionaries were tomahawked by the Indian converts; which only 
shows how dangerous it is to introduce new methods of religious controversy among 
quick-tempered aborigines. 

The destruction of the famous Armada soon paralysed for the time the naval 
strength of Spain, and further efforts in Florida were temporarily abandoned for 
explorations farther south. And a beginning of the Venezuelan question may be 
traced in the Spanish archives of 1596, when the first Spanish settlement was made 
upon the Orinoco to forestall the terrible “Guaterral,” as Sir Walter Raleigh was 
called throughout the Spanish [fain. But we are gradually nearing modern times, 
and losing the romance 


‘Of vanished lands, of all the reigns of kings across the sea, 
Old conquerors, old campaigns, old sailors’ voyages,” 


as one of their own poets has said; and the remaining history of St. Augustine is 
a somewhat monotonous vicissitude of defences and attacks, in which every young 
English officer from the northern colonies seemed bound to have his share. In 1687 
Captain Ayala brought from Spain the first negro slave that ever St. Augustine 
beheld. 

In 1712 it is again strange to observe that the difficulty of providing food 
continues to be the chief thorn in every Spanish captain’s side. Ploughing and 
agriculture in general, it appears, had become a lost art among the Spanish 
adventurers. In a land of cabbage-palms and arrowroot, fringed by waters thick 
with oysters, turtle, fish and clams, these thriftless colonists preferred to feed on 
horses, dogs and cats, to ward off starvation until the Spanish provision fleet 
arrived. It is evident, even from such details as these, that the nation had never 
a spark of the colonising genius of that race which planted the United States, and 
flourishes to-day as the greatest colonial empire in the world. 

In 1740 General Oglethorpe made a determined attack upon the colony, which 
was never given much breathing-time for safe development. He was not too 
successful, and the report on St. Augustine (which was read later on to the South 
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Carolina House of Commons) tells a few home-truths about the Spanish Government, 
which are no less correct because they certainly betray an evident smart at 
Oglethorpe’s defeat. “ Relying wholly on the King of Spain’s pay for their subsist- 
ence, the inhabitants depend on foreign supplies for the most common necessaries 
of life. Their thoughts never turn to trade or agriculture; but they spend their 
time in universal and perpetual idleness. . . . With indignation.” (continues the report) 
“we look at St. Augustine, like another Sallee, that den of thieves and ruffians, 
receptacle of debtors, servants and slaves, the bane of industry and society.” 

Evidently the Spanish colony was not destined to succeed, any more than Cuba 
has to-day. The character of the inhabitants was no better calculated than the style 
of their government’ and institutions to produce that freedom of growth and 
independent energy which every colony must combine with patriotism if it is even 
to survive at all. 

The completion of Fort Marion in 1755 did not one whit improve the 
condition of affairs; for liberty and political advance are not affairs of brick and 
mortar, nor can religious bigotry supply the place of conviction and enthusiasm. 
The fort was then almost exactly as it is now, with the exception of the water 
battery built by the United States Government, and the small furnace for heating 
red-hot shot. Over the entrance by the bridge to the portcullis the crumbling 
arms of Spain still recall the soldiery and the priesthood who could not keep the 
country. 

But a few more stages remain before the fort passed into the hands of the 
United States Government. It was passed over to England in 1763, and during 
that time a most interesting importation was made of some fourteen hundred 
immigrants from the islands of Greece, Corsica and Minorca, who dwelt in the north 
part of the city, where the inhabitants to this day retain the characteristic types of 
the distant races from which they are descended. 

In 1783 Spain was once more in possession ; but thirty-six years afterwards she 
was glad enough to transfer St. Augustine with the rest of Florida to the United 
States, and the standard that had waved two and a half centuries before over the 
waters of Matanzas sank for ever as the stars and stripes arose. 

In the same year the independence of Mexico was finally acknowledged. Spain’s 
empire on the continent of America was lost. And now she is fighting for the 
last jewel in her colonial crown, the Pearl of the Antilles. Little wonder that 
M. Henri Rochefort expressed himself so exultantly; for he considers that the 
loss of Cuba will foreshadow the downfall of the monarchy in Spain, just as the 
disaster at Adowa seemed at one time to deal a serious blow to the prestige of 
royalty in Italy. 

It is quite possible that M. Rochefort may exaggerate the case. But it seems 
clear at least that there is a moral to be learnt in Florida and Cuba for all the 
colonising nations of the earth. It is by spreading free government and teaching 
self-support and loyal independence, by discovering new paths of commerce and 
throwing them wide open to the world, by keeping down the death-rate and sending 
up the birth-rate, that England has succeeded with her colonies. It is from the 
abuse of these first principles that Spair has failed to-day; and failure will be the 
fate of every nation that forgets them in the future. 


THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 





THE QUEEN OF 
CITIES. 


O one who has seen Con- 
stantinople can question her 
right to this title which she 

has won, and yet many must feel moved to 
qualify it. A queen she is, 
undoubtedly, but hardly our 
Western ideal of a queen— 
stately, serene, majestic: a 
gipsy queen, rather, clad in 


gorgeous rags, wearing rich = 
ornaments, resplendent with Ae 
precious stones, wild, strange, 
unkempt, witching, beautiful. 
And if you come to her 
in fine weather, and by sea, 
from Varna or Marseilles or ‘Trieste, she 
shows you her whole beauty, and exerts 
on you all her charm from the first. As 
you stand on the deck of your steamer, anchored 
amidst a fleet of restless caiques, where the Bosphorus 
branches off into the Golden Horn, you are surrounded 
by a panorama unequalled in loveliness throughout the 
world. To your left, between the Golden Horn and 
the Marmora, lies Delta-shaped Stamboul, and your 
eye wanders along the massive grey ruins of its ancient 
walls, through the rich green gardens of the old Seraglio, 
past the pale yellow buildings of the Porte, past famous 
San Sophia, with its spreading dome, past the beautiful 
six minarets of the mosque of Sultan Achmet, towards 
the great watch-tower of ‘the Seraskierat, rising, by the 
side of the. Turkish War Office, at the northernmost 
edge of the great square where once was the Hippodrome of Constantine. 
This is the highest point of the city. Beyond, silhouetted against the sky, 
you see one long curving and gradually descending range of minarets and domes, 
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broken only by the 
colossal ruins of an 
aqueduct; beneath, 
climbing up from this western bank 

of the Golden Horn, is a serried, 
streetless mass of many-coloured houses, 
interspersed with picturesque cemeteries 
and groves of cypress trees; and in the 
distance, some three miles off, the Golden 
Horn passes out of sight on its way towards 
the pleasant meadows where it mingles with 
the twin rivulets called “The Sweet Waters 
of Europe.” 

You turn your gaze now to the right, 
towards busy commercial Galata, with its 
Genoese tower, its steep and narrow streets, 
and its general aspect of an Italian seaport 
exiled to the East. Above it, you catch 
glimpses of Frenchified Pera and its Embassies. 
To the right again of Galata lies the radiant 


Bosphorus, studded with every kind of craft, 
and bordered by pretty villages, peeping out 
through their jalousies of virginian creeper or of 
cypress and olive trees; and by magnificent 
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Galata Bridge: 
looking towards 
/ Stamboul. 


palaces of whitest marble glittering and glistening in the sun. On the Asiatic 
side, facing Galata and Stamboul, is. Scutari, typically Oriental, save for its English 
cemetery, where lie so many soldiers of the Crimea; and the huge hospital which 
was the scene of the labours of Florence Nightingale. Then one look at the 
Prince’s Islands in the Marmora, and you are again facing Stamboul. 

It is usual, I have noticed, in describing Constantinople, to pass at once from 
its beauties to its smells. I think that in this desultory sketch of mine I shall skip 
the smells. For one thing, in my year of Constantinople life I grew used to them 
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and forgot them: it is only the tourist who cherishes their memory. For another, 
did I wish to bring home to you the reality, mere print would be hopelessly 
inadequate; and although in the novel of the future, as foreshadowed by Mr. 
Zangwill, the text may come to be illustrated not merely by drawings and by music, 
but by perfumes cunningly distilled,—a heroine’s sweetness being suggested perhaps 
by a delicate odour of mignonette,—there are obvious reasons why we must abstain 
from such expedients in this case in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
. Skipping, then, the smells, and with them the dirt and the jostling and kindred 
minor discomforts which undoubtedly diminish one’s enjoyment of the first walk 
along the Galata bridge, through the centre of Galata itself, and up the steep street 
of steps called Yuksek Kalderim, let us imagine ourselves at once in the Grande 
= Rue de Péra.. The Grande Rue de Péra!—it must be years since I have written 
out the name, and it conjures up for me in a moment a score of familiar scenes :— 
the cosy little cosmopolitan Club; the hotel once famous as Misseri’s, of which 
Thackeray tells us in “From Cornhill to Cairo”; the open space upon which one 
emerges from the tunnel railway that creeps up from Galata; the garish, tinselled 
tenth-rate Music Halls, with their accompaniment of roulette; the procession of 
sober cabs and broughams and their occupants—officials, civil and military, on 
their way to Yildiz or the Porte; or great shapeless bundles of coloured silk stuffs, 
surmounted by painted, partially-veiled faces, sometimes beautiful—Turkish ladies 
come to shop; the shops themselves, suggestive of a second-hand Paris—a 
“Bon Marché,” of course, amongst them; Janni’s Viennese Restaurant, with its 
sanded floor and its garnishing of plants and its general a/ fresco aspect; Janni 
himself; portly, prosperous, self-complacent—a German translation, one might 
call him, from the modern Greek—untiring in his attentions to his patrons, 
escorting them to the door with his suave formula, “Ich empfehle mich”; the 
big, beer-drinking, flaxen-bearded, bloated-looking Germans, officers in the Sultan’s 
service, in their epauletted blue uniforms that always seemed at bursting-point ; 
the whole heterogeneous assemblage of diners—the head of the Fire Brigade, the 
leading English physician, the editor of the Zevant Herald, attachés and interpreters 


alll 





= / from the different Embassies, naval officers from the “ Stationnaires,” newspaper 
i correspondents, business men from Galata, clerks in the Ottoman Bank, insurance 
agents, concession hunters, tourists, members of every race and rank of Pera society. 
And then the motley crowd in the street itself, coming and going the whole 
livelong day: swarthy Turkish soldiers in their rough blue serge and bright red 
fez ; tawdrily dressed women, Greek and Armenian, their faces coated with powder ; 
those human cargo-vessels, the Hamals, raggedly picturesque ; those least flunkey- 
like of flunkeys, the gorgeous armed Cavasses from the Embassies,—our own 
resplendent in the scarlet he owes to Lady Dufferin; the baggy-breeched street 
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View of the Golden Horn. 
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vendors, with their curious wares—sherbet, and great brittle hoop-shaped biscuits, 
and queer custards in small bowls—and the water-carriers and ice-cream men ; 
the black-robed priests of the Eastern churches, with their long hair drawn up in 


coils under their stove-pipe birettas; here, an Albanian mountaineer, looking like 
a god of war in ballet-skirts—snowy-white, pleated ballet-skirts ; there, a monstrous, 
high-shouldered, flabby-faced, flaccid-limbed negro, with sunken chest and shambling 
gait, out on some message from the Harem ; here, again, the young students, Christian 
and Mussulman, on their way to the great Turkish Lycée, called Galata Serai; and 
there, the Dancing Dervishes, loitering outside their dwelling-place in their long robes 
and sugar-loaf saffron-coloured hats ; everywhere the miserable-looking beggars and 
the miserable-looking dogs. 

The Grande Rue traverses the whole of Pera at its highest level, and from it 
the smaller streets descend, for the most part at-a steep incline, to either side: 
on the one hand towards the native quarters which border the eastern bank of the 
Golden Horn; on the other towards the low-lying suburb of Tophané, which stretches 
along the Bosphorus from Galata to the Sultan’s Palace of Dolma Baghtche. 

One of the turnings towards the Golden Horn takes us to the British Embassy. 
It is a handsome, massive, three-storey building, similar in style to the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. Originally constructed in 1831, when the house which had served as 
the Embassy from Lord Elgin’s time had been burnt to the ground, it was itself 
all but destroyed by a tremendous conflagration, watched with anxious eyes from 
the surrounding suburbs and from the islands in the Marmora, in 1871. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty that Sir Henry Elliot, who was then Ambassador, 
contrived to save the Embassy archives, the plate, and a certain proportion of the 
furniture. It was rebuilt almost immediately. 
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Fires are of frequent occurrence, I need hardly say, amongst the wooden 
dwellings of Constantinople. The watchmen in the great towers of Stamboul and 
Galata have to be for ever on the alert, and the terrible cry of. Yang-en-va-a-a-a-r / 
Yang-en-va-a-a-a-r /—“ here is a fire! there is a fire!”—trings almost nightly 
through the silence of the deserted streets of the city. 

The site of the Embassy was well chosen. The view from it is magnificent. I 
should know it well, for it was in a tall house (aw cingutéme) overlooking the Embassy 
that I lived throughout the winter of my year in Constantinople. In the fore- 
ground is a spacious garden ; below. it, to the left, a great Turkish cemetery, whose 
cypresses were stricken by the hot blasts from the great fire of "71, and have 
remained ever since but the ghosts of their former selves; to the right, slanting 
slowly downwards, a densely-packed mass of roofs and walls and domés and minarets ; 
in the distance, the Golden Horn, curved and gleaming like a naked scimitar, its 
edge towards the rising mosque-crowned ranges of Stamboul. 

Living in Constantinople is more expensive than in other European capitals—as 
regards its necessaries, I mean: rooms, food, clothes, locomotion; for there is far 
less scope for extravagance in luxuries and pleasure. ‘The solitary theatre is gene- 
rally untenanted ; and,—except for the visits of M. Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt, 
upon whom (as well as upon an equestrienne in a travelling circus, whose advent 
I should also record) the Sultan bestowed the order of the Medjidie,—I can 
remember no notable entertainments when I was there, beyond a production by 
Viennese Jews, in a dialect which even their brethren in Constantinople could 
not understand, of a play which bore the alluring title, “A Live Corpse”; and a 
Waxworks Exhibition, in which the only object not absolutely revolting was the 
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figure of a Sleeping Beauty, whose bosom heaved to slow music on a harmonium 
and to the delight presumably of the Turk. 
I declared once somewhat hastily elsewhere that Constantinople was entirely 
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devoid of the museums, 
picture galleries and other 
institutions of European 
cities which tend to 
civilisation and enlighten- 
ment—that it might, in 
fact, be compared to one 
of those Turkish beauties 
one sees in the streets of 
Stamboul, or gliding in 
caiques over the Golden 
Horn, their faces lovely, 
their minds a blank. 
This, to say the least, 
was too sweeping a state- 
ment. I was right as to the 
museums and picture gal- 
leries, for Hamdi Bey’s 
praiseworthy _ institution, 
which throws so_ irradi- 
ating a light on the history 
of Constantinople, is but 
a solitary exception ; but 
of the “ other institutions ” 
(by which I confess I 
meant public _ libraries, 
literary and musical, 
| scientific and _philanthro- 
pic societies and clubs, 
etc., etc.) there are a 
number: such, for in- 
stance, as the Hellenic 
Philologic Syllogos, boast- 
ing thirteen hundred 
members, mostly Greeks, 
and devoted more es- 
pecially to archeological 
and historical research. 
I was ignorant, too, when 
I wrote, of the number 
of excellent schools and 
colleges of which Con- 
stantinople may boast. I 
knew, as every _ visitor 
must know, of Galata Serai, the 
imposing structure looking down 
on the Bosphorus from a site 
adjoining the Grande Rue, 
| where was once a_ Sultan’s 
palace, and afterwards, in the 
time of Souleiman I., a training college for the Imperial pages; and the excellent 
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girls’ school of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Sion is also well in 
evidence; but of the 
Greek colleges for 
women, the Zappeion 
and Pallas, and of the 
Armenian Polytechnic 
School for girls, I knew 
nothing,—I have read 
of them but recently, 
indeed, in Professor 
Grosvenor’s most inter- 
esting work on Con- 
stantinople, published 
in 1895. 

Pera has no history. 
It is all modern—much 
of it, indeed, dating 
only from 1871, the 
year of the last great 
fire. It is little more 
than a Christian camp 
planted down in the 
capital of Islam: the 
embassies, the consul- 
ates, are the pavilions 
of the new crusaders ; 
the banks, the hotels, 
the shops, are but the 
paraphernalia, the tents 
and bedding, of the 
camp followers. 

Galata, on the other 
hand, has had a long 
life and an eventful one, 
but my space is limited, 
and I can but glance | @ 
at it. The Giaour City |i 
—“the City of the | % 
Infidel | Dogs ” — was [aaa ee 
the Turks’. amiable © 
appellation for it before Pera had begun to exist. It was known to Constantine 
as Sykai, “the Place of Fig Trees”; and, as a military outpost, it formed the 
thirteenth Region of Constantinople. I€ was in 717 that its great circular tower 
was built by Leo III. In the twelfth century, the Genoese settlers having been 
driven by the Venetians from their original quarter farther inland (where the 
Golden Horn begins to narrow), set up in Galata and plotted with the Greeks 
against the Latin Empire. When Mahmoud II., “The Conqueror,” laid siege to 
the city, he found allies in the Genoese. It was they, as Professor Grosvenor 
puts it, “who smoothed the roads and oiled the rollers” upon which the Turkish 
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galleys made their overland 
journey from the deep inlet 
of the Bosphorus, near 
Dolma Baghtche, up hill 
and down dale, and 
through the great fissure 
in which now _ nestles 
Kassim ‘Pasha, into the 
Golden Horn. 

But I have no time to 
linger on its history. We 
have glanced at the life of Pera. 
Let us glance now at the life—the death 
in life—of Stamboul. 

If the crowd in the Grande Rue was 
strange and striking to Western eyes, what 
is one to say of the crowd that surges to 
and fro on the wooden causeway to 
Stamboul ? The artist whose charming 
pictures adorn these pages has chosen a 
moment of unusual quiet in his representa- 
tion of the scene. Normally, 
the throng is almost stupefying. 
As you watch the human torrent 
pouring down the bridge, and 
off it in rivulets upon the 
steamers moored alongside, 
you cease to notice its 
individual members, and it 
becomes for you a monstrous 
ever-moving kaleidoscope of 
colour. ‘The fez, as Mr. Marion 
Crawford has_ remarked, is 
curiously predominant. ‘ Hun- 
dreds of little truncated cones 
of vivid scarlet,” he observes, 
“ dart hither and thither, passing 
and repassing each other like 
a swarm of vermilion insects.” 
As for the costumes, I cannot 
venture to describe them; the 
drawing, however, on this 
page will bring them home 
to you; they are the 
most wonderful, surely, to 
quote Mark ‘Twain’s de- 
lightful comment, “ever de- 
signed by a tailor in delirium 
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West Front of Blickling Hall. 


BLICKLING HALL. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY THE WRITER. 

HE Manor of Blickling can claim the honour of having afforded 
some sort of domicile—if it were but a one-storeyed shed—to 
Harold Earl of East Anglia; and of having been, if not the birth- 
place, at all events the usual place of abode, in her youthful years, 
of the luckless Anne Boleyn. 

The site of Harold’s palace, still known as the Old Manor 
meadow, lies about a mile from the present Hall, in a pretty piece 
of rough pasture, not unlike a nook in the New Forest or a bit 

of Surrey common; and the disturbed surface of the ground seems to indicate 

that the foundations might still be unearthed, by any one public-spirited enough 
to set some spades to work without expecting any surprising discoveries. 

After Hastings, the Conqueror gave the manor to Bishop Herfast, his chaplain ; 
and thenceforward it became a pleasant country retreat to the Bishops of Thetford, 
who continued to hold it for that purpose even after the see was transferred to 
Norwich. It possessed a “ gallows, tumbrell or cucking-stool, and free warren.” 
Then, after occupation by members of the families of Fitz-Roger, Engain, and 
De Holveston, in the latter part of the fourteenth century a portion of the manor 
came into possession of Sir Nicholas Dagworth, who, after a stirring life of public 
service in Brittany, France, and Ireland, built himself a residence thereon, of 
Which nothing is now known except that it was surrounded by a moat with a 
portcullis. 
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South Front and Flower Garden. 


Presently there succeeded Sir Thomas de Erpingham, that fine old knight, for 
whose good white head, at Agincourt,* Henry V. considered a good soft pillow 
were better than a churlish turf of France. The Erpingham gate, leading into the 
close at Norwich, was built by Sir Thomas; also the tower of Erpingham church. 
Then there followed Sir John Fastolfe, who in turn sold the estate, a@rca 1459, 
to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, mercer, and Lord Mayor of London, whose grandson, 
created by Henry VIII. Viscount Rochfort, was the father of Anne, and while 
in residence at Blickling was apprised of the beheading of his two children. 
He was succeeded, it appears, by Sir James Boleyn,t great-uncle to Elizabeth ; 
and from him the property passed to Sir John Clere of Ormesby, whose spend- 


* Henry V., Act IV., sc. i. Sir Thomas came over with Bolingbroke from Bretagne ; he was 
Warden of Dover Castle, where his arms are said to be still visible on the side of the Roman 
pharos. 

+ Boleyn pedigree :— 
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thrift heir was forced to sell it, and met with a purchaser in Sir Henry Hobart, 


grandson of the Attorney-General of Henry VII. 
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Morning Room. 


This is but a scrappy outline of the early history, but sufficient ; the pages of 
a popular magazine being hardly the place for long genealogical extracts from those 
voluminous tomes, the old county histories. It brings us down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; at which time Dagworth Manor hall was demolished, 
to make way for the mansion as one now sees it. This was begun by Sir Henry, 
1619, and completed by his son, John, 1628; the latter, from receiving Charles II. 
here, gave occasion to Stephenson’s couplet :— 


** Blickling two monarchs and two queens has seen ; 
One King fetch’d thence, another brought a Queen.” 


The striking resemblance of the South front to the central part of one of the 
fronts of Hatfield is due to the fact that the same architect, Limminge, it is 
surmised, was the draughtsman of both. Approaching from Aylsham, along a road 
skirted, on the right by the park, and on the left by a “loke,”* it is this front 
which shows itself first. At that distance the hall, wings, avenues, yew-hedges, and 
drive, compose a scene of dignified and severe formality; on a nearer approach 
the eye confines itself to the front only, and then the stone shield-bearing figures, 
perforated parapet of the bridge, well proportioned windows, decorated white porch 
of Roman outline, dark oak door and quaint iron knocker, together make a 
picture pleasant to gaze on, whether viewed directly or obliquely from either side. 
There may be noticed, on the Portico, grouped around the arms of Hobart (and 
of Hobart impaling Bell, and Hobart and Sidney), several examples of the canting 
arms of Boleyn: a graceful compliment to the previous owners of the soil on 





* Anglo-saxon /oc: a footpath separated from the road by a thorn-hedge. 
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Lady Lothian’s Sanctum. 


Sir Henry’s part, since it is not apparent that he was any connexion of the 
Boleyn clan. 

Looking over the bridge down into the moat, it seems rather incongruous to 
observe golden polyanthuses and well-mown grass where water should be, and 
soft-billed birds regaling themselves on the legitimate prey of eels; but it is not 
easy to say what else should be done with a moat.'that -hag lest its razson-d’étre. 
Possibly, as. light against dark counts for°so much in all landscape gardening, and 
as there is such a ubiquitous spread of turf elsewhere, a flooring of white crushed 
spar might be more effective, as a line of demarcation between the dull red of the 
house and the dingy ivy-clad wall of the moat. A matter of opinion. 

To the right, through a curtain-arcade, is a short cut to the flower garden that 
has been evolved, in recent times, from that “ elegant wilderness ” which Blomefield 
specified as being one of those attractions of the place “well worthy of the attention 
of such as make the Norfolk tour.” With its gorgeous display of spring bloom, it 
is a fair enough Eden to walk in, in the cool of the day, when the breeze has died 
down at sunset, and all is still; when the mellow and spirited snatches of blackbirds 
and thrushes are the only sounds audible, save the brusque, muffled callings of some 
ever-restless cuckoo ; whén the wallflowers are giving out their richest fragrance, and 
vie with auriculas and pansies in producing a perfect feast of colour, to delight and 
almost dazzle the eye. Besides this lavish display there are herbaceous borders 
and a broad strip of Lent lilies at the lake-edge; and quantities of narcissi, with 
their white stars, studded about on the grass, in among the specimen trees beyond 
this garden. 

Of these trees, an oriental plane, computed to be two hundred years old, is 
particularly noticeable; the more so when, not being in leaf, its anatomy can be 
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Main Staircase. 


observed. At considerable spread from the trunk the pendulous limbs have long 
ago established themselves as almost independent suckers ; the modus operandi being 
that when a branch, through its drooping habit, touches the ground, presently it 
begins to ascend, thus forming an elbow; then, on being swayed by the wind, this 
elbow frets away the soil into a hollow, at the same time forming a callosity on 
its bark, and one fine day manages to stick in its bed and protrude roots, and so 
become a fixture. In this case, the parent stem being still full of vitality, the 
whole operation is visible; but in the lime-walk, hard by, another method of 
reproduction presents itself, where clumps of young limes, apparently planted in 
a circle, stand up like the pillars of a miniature temple of Vesta, and have really 
arisen as suckers, at the base of a perished ancestor’s trunk, of which not the 
smallest trace survives. 

A stroll along the lake side brings you to a noble group of limes, beyond some 
fine oaks ; in fact, the oaks throughout the park are everywhere good and abundant, 
in spite of a lamentable gale which not long ago swept down hundreds. Should 
you think fit to prolong the stroll round the lake, and turn southward, you will 
come across some delightful glades, where beeches and birches of silvery stem and 
delicate leafage, growing at their own sweet will, well show what Nature will do 
when left to herself; while what can be done when she is not left to herself may 
be seen in the avenues of pollard limes, running parallel with the offices flanking 
the Hall, that have been lopped and trimmed till, in one case at least, the life has 
been sacrificed. 

When the mood of man is merry, these little glades (as Lady Suffield’s cottage 
in the wood testifies) serve admirably for picnics and other simple country joys; 
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South Drawing-room. 


but the mood is not always merry, and if a place be wanted to be wretched in, 
then you might wend your way to the pyramidal mausoleum, circumscribed by 
darkest spruces and a forbidding fence; of sombre and depressing aspect, and 
shunned by all things living, except, it may be, one or two of those long-eared 
owls which delight in densest shade. It is the resting-place of the departed John, 
Earl of Buckinghamshire: far indeed from one’s idea of a beautiful burial-place, 
such as (to give an example) the Tomnahurich cemetery at Inverness. 

Let us attack the house from the porch. The “curious brick fabric,” built as 
it was by a Hobart, is thought to be in the form of an H: no unreasonable 
supposition, if the end-pieces be connected, and the letter formed of such “solid” 
type as to leave little space (the courts) on either side of the central space. The 
archway passed, the first small court crossed and the hall entered, on the right 
lies the dining-room, panelled and over-mantelled in chestnut, but not calling for 
further description than that it contains a good fireplace, surmounted by arms. 
Next, the breakfast-room, where, as in the other sitting-rooms, are several of the 
water-colour sketches of the late Lady Waterford, aunt to the lady of the house. 
These are recognised by a peculiar boldness of touch and outline, and comprise 
a variety of figure-subjects. The artist evidently used to advantage the abundance 
of time at her disposal, at Curraghmore, while her lord, the third Marquis, was 
engaged in his “everlasting hunting.” Possessed of a power of expressing her 
ideas in a few masterly strokes, her sketches (like these articles on historic houses) 
are “thoughts and impressions, rather than finished pictures.” No body-colour is 
seen in any of her work. 

The Morning-room, next door, has a highly finished ceiling; also a stone 
chimneypiece originally forming the arch of a window at Caistor Castie, the 





BLICKLING HALL. 


Library—showing ceiling. 


residence of that reputed “ craven,” Sir John Fastolfe,* who, at the battle of Patay, 
“before a stroke was given, like to a trusty squire, did run away.” 
* Henry VI., Part I., Act IV., se. i. 


Sir John is said by Hall to have been degraded for cowardice; but Heylin, in his ‘* History 


of St. George,” tells us that ‘he was afterwards, upon good reason by him alledged in his defence, 
restored to his honour.” 


Skipping two 
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Library. 


bedrooms, one arrives at Lady Lothian’s sanctum, where may be seen daintiest 
English and Dresden china, set off against a black oak mantelpiece, some arras 
hangings from the Orford sale, and everything else which a boudoir in the best 
possible taste should possess. Situated at the north-east angle on the ground floor 
there is a convenient exit (behind the tapestry) direct into the garden; another 
door, opposite, leads into the deserted study of the eighth marquis, whose life, of 
the highest mental promise, was so prematurely cut short in 1870. 

From this point it is possible to continue your course, east and south, until you 
get back to the right of the porch; when, if so minded, you can proceed, by a 
subterranean passage, to the kitchens, etc., which are detached from the house itself, 
and are supposed to be the successors of some previous almshouses. 

But we will ascend the main staircase instead. It is a double-headed stairs, 
having dark oak balusters, coeval with the house, but with figures thereupon placed 
here by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 1765, because, of the original figures, “ Hector 
had lost his spear, David his harp, Godfrey of Boulogne his ears, Alexander his 
shoulder.” In canopies in the wall are statues, of the Georgian epoch, of Anne 
Boleyn and Elizabeth. The windows (one stained glass), opening into the small 
courts, give by no means sufficient light to show off the hall to advantage. The 
pictures are mostly by Aikman. At the top we enter a small apartment over the 
Breakfast-room, where Abraham and Sarai and Lot, with swarthy Eastern mien, look 
out from the old tapestry, not upon a city of the plain, but upon the less notorious, 
if anachronistic, plane of a billiard table. On one side of this Billiard-room is 
the South Drawing-room, with an extremely ornate ceiling and chimneypiece of the 
period ; with ottomans, and sofas, and chairs upholstered in yellow silk ; an ebony 
suite, china, mirrors, etc.; the pictures comprising a portrait of Elizabeth, and a 
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Anne Boleyn’s Effects. 


doubtful Mary Tudor, George III. and Queen Charlotte, Sir Robert Walpole, 
Lord Townshend, and that Lady Suffolk (Aikman) whom Scott introduces in the 
“Heart of Midlothian.” On the other side is the Library, a hundred and twenty- 
seven feet long, with an elaborate ceiling, showing, in relief, all down its length, 
three rows of emblematical figures with an expansive range of subject, from a woman 
riding a griffin to the world’s conflagration. Arranged around the walls are the 
twelve thousand volumes of the famous Blickling Library, got together by Mattaire 
for Sir Richard Ellis, from whom they were inherited by the owner of Blickling. 
The rarest books and missals are very properly under lock and key ; amongst them 
one is allowed by the venerable rector (on whom the enviable office of librarian 
has been conferred), to inspect the following :— 

The first printed Latin Bible, 1462, the concluding sentence of which may be 
translated thus: “This work was made by the artificial invention of printing, or 
characterising without the use of the pen, in the town of Moguntium [Mayence] to 
the piety of God, by the industry of John Fust, citizen, and Peter Schwiffher, clerk, 
and is finished in the vigil of . . .” 

“The Blickling MS.”: a collection of original homilies in Anglo-Saxon, dated 
971, with some seventeenth-century scribblings, apparently by members of the 
Lincoln Chapter. 

Three books of Hours, fifteenth century, with bright illuminated headings and 
tailpieces, and quaint little coloured pictures, more or less borrowed from the 
Bestiaries, 

A French MS. Bible, thirteenth century; a Latin MS. Psalter, said to be a 
thousand years old, with synonyms above certain words, in Anglo-Saxon characters, 
Two works of Caxton: the rare edition of Coverdale’s Bible, 1535; the Prayer 
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Tapestry: Peter the Great and Battle of Pultowa. 


Book proposed for Scotland ; a collection of nursery rhymes, in Hebrew, based upon 
the vicissitudes of the great nations ; and Aldine publications from 1490 to 1590. 

There is also an old Latin MS. Bible of uncertain date, on a page of which 
appears the autograph of the Duke of Wellington, 1819, and of the Princess of 
Wales, 1888. 

The adjoining room is a sort of State Drawing-room, containing two Gainsboroughs 
(the second Earl of Buckinghamshire and his Countess), and a large piece of 
tapestry, in the highest relief, presented by the Empress Catharine to that Earl 
when he was ambassador at St. Petersburg. Here, in a cabinet, away from public 
gaze, are carefully stored some of the effects of Anne Boleyn, recently shown at 
a Tudor Collection. They consist of some long strips of the thinnest gauze or 
gossamer, delicate, soft, and flimsy, with flowers thereon worked by hand; the 
toilet-case, (showing small relief portraits of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn,) with 
mirror, brushes, combs, depilatories, unguentarium, etc.; a sort of morning-gown 
or dressing-gown, and a set of nightcaps. The latter seem over-extensive for a 
small head; but perhaps they were “worn large,” like the former straw hats of the 
Norfolk peasantry, as appears from a specimen in the attics, of build as massive 
as a beehive, and weighing no less than two pounds seven ounces. 

Grouping for such a photograph is not an unpleasant task; in fact, grouping 
becomes essential to save time, especially with oil paintings. Thus, in taking the 
tapestry afore-mentioned—where the smirk on Peter the Great’s countenance so 
aggravatingly diverts the eye from the more artistic battle of Pultowa in the 
background—quite an array of pictures could be put together and worked in, 
connected with the house. Of these, to the right, first comes the Countess of 
Buckinghamshire and her daughter Caroline, Lady Suffield, who, as a stone let into 
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White Polled Cattle. 


the west wall of the house relates, ‘“* bequeath’d her jewels towards the expense 
of erecting this front, MDCCLXIX.” Next, the Ambassador’s eldest daughter, who 
wedded the sixth Marquis of Lothian, and brought Blickling into the present 
family. Then Sir Henry Hobart, Lord Chief Justice, who built the house in 1619, 
wearing the SS.* chain limited to those functionaries; then Sir James Hobart, 
Attorney-General to Henry VII.—‘“ a right good man of great learning and wisdom,” 
who, in 1495, built Loddon church, from the east window in which the picture t 
is copied, showing the kneeling figures of Sir James and his wife,—the tower of 
Loddon church on one side, a bridge over the Waveney on the other. Lastly, 
Lady Londonderry, another daughter of the Ambassador, and a wife of the minister 
best known as Viscount Castlereagh. Beyond is the room occupied by George III., 
with watered silk facings to the walls, a bed in an alcove, and a cot for a page. 
It is situated at the north-west angle, and by proceeding thence, past some 
bedroom doors severally lettered L-o-t-h-i-a-n, and so known as the Lothian Row, 
and round through some south bedrooms, the Drawing-room, with which we began, 
is once more reached, and the circumambulation is complete. In the bedroom 
over the porch there is a truly marvellous bedstead, without any foot posts, but 
making up for the deficiency by being equipped with a surrounding curtain, actuated 
by cords and a wheel, which can be caused to descend from the canopy above 
in one fell swoop upon the inmates, hermetically sealing them from all external air; 
and, as though such imprisonment were insufficient, there is a longitudinal descendable 
curtain as well, passing down between the divided mattress, thereby creating two 


* Sanctus Spiritus. 
t The inscription, translated, runs: ‘‘ Pray for the soul of James Hobart, Knight, and Attorney 
to the Lord King, who built this church entirely from its foundation in three years out of his own 
goods, in the eleventh year of King Henry.” 
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Flower-Garden. 


cubicles: surely the happy thought of some sorely tried Mr.—why not JA/rs.? 
Caudle. 

Before quitting the Hall acknowledgment is due to a scholarly, un-guidebook 
like guide, compiled by Canon Meyrick, the rector—an admirable essay of the 
antiquarian-society-transactions’ type—which has been drawn upon in this article. 
Visitors are fortunate if they may be able to procure a copy in advance, before 
they go the round of the rooms on that particular week-day throughout the summer 
when the house is courteously thrown open to their inspection. 

On our way up to the church we can get through the left-hand block of offices 
into the dairy-yard, in order to see a herd of white polled cattle to be found there 
at milking-time. They are some of the last lingering descendants of a unique 
breed of the wild cattle of Britain, and are characterised by black muzzles, ears 
and hoofs, short legs, straight backs; the skulls also are different in some respects 
from those of domestic breeds. The cows are said to be bad milkers; but that 
is of little consequence, as when grazing together among the trees in the park they 
look picturesque enough to make up for all shortcomings. The previous lord of 
the herd was a high-spirited, not to say savage animal, worthy of his_ illustrious 
ancestry, with a matter-of-fact way of doing business—promptly knocking any one 
down against whom he was incensed, and then kneeling on him, lest the prostrate 
foe should attempt to get up. But the present bull is a very degenerate offshoot 
of Cesar’s urus, and it is difficult to believe he represents a race “of enormous 
strength and speed, which neither spares man nor beast when once they have 
caught sight of him.” Nature, if not in-and-in breeding, has made him a queer 
sort of hirsute monster, much under-sized for a bull, but (given a pair of tusks) not 
doing at all badly, as to his forequarters, for a primeval boar, The creature takes 
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life calmly enough, except upon sight of a bovine stranger in the offing, when he 
stands at gaze, and challenges the universe in a hoarse, gruff roar. 

Unfortunately, the parish church has lost much of whatever original individuality 
it may have possessed, through that modern restoration which tends to reduce our 
churches to one dead level of uniformity ; but it contains the brass of Sir Nicholas 
Dagworth, whe died in 1401; several brasses of the Boleyn family, in excellent 
preservation ; an altartomb of the Cleres; the monument (Watts) of the eighth 
Marquis of Lothian, with two angels, the one at the head, the other at the feet ; 
and a massive oak chest (crca 1490), armoured with carvel-built iron plates, the 
ponderous cover or lid of which no two men can lift. The chest bears an 
inscription running along the front—‘t Maystyr Adam Ilee mad ys chyst and Robert 
Filipis payed yer for, God have mercy on yar soules.” Near to it is the fine font, 
with lions segan¢ on bowl and base; it has an old appearance, but is reputed to 
be comparatively modern. 

The golf-links are approached by entering the park from past the inn—and 
past, also, an ideal English hamlet, with delightful little flower-gardens and miniature 
orchards, backed by wellgrown forest trees. And to properly appreciate this 
most picturesque village, the inhabitants should have sojourned awhile in some 
desolate region, where trees are rare and stunted, and nature is represented by a 
few scraggy pot-plants, peeping out from monotonous rows of equidistant windows, 
on either side of some long, unlovely street. 


A. H. MAtan. 
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OD’S tiny creature, from whose liquid throat 

J O’er-brimmed with music, passionately float 
Such waves of sweetness, rippling trill on trill 
Sad with earth’s pain, earth’s waiting, earth’s desire, 
Wild and enraptured with th’ unconscious fire 
Of immortality and hope, and love diviner still. 
Thou, fragile atom of a splendid whole, 
Eternal art: for in thy song a soul 
Dwells like a flame, that bursts my heart’s closed doors, 
Deepens and trembles there in ambient rays 


Of faith, hope, love, blent with thy voice of praise, 


Lifting it ecstacy-enwrapt to Heaven’s sapphire floors. 





FRANCES NICHOLSON. 
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BEING A SEQUEL TO “JACK 
SHEPPARD UP TO DATE.”* 


UDDY WINKELS’ singular 
R adventure with Mr. Sheppard 
resulted, oddly enough, in 

an interesting acquaintance between 
them. The inimitable cracksman’s 
conscience smote him at the recol- 
lection of his blunder ; and perhaps 
it was with the thought of making 
amends that, meeting Winkels one day 
a few weeks after their interview, he 
asked him to dinner. If Messrs. 
Hoe’s bookkeeper still had any mis- 
givings as to his eccentric visitor, 
they vanished at the aspect of Mr. 
Sheppard’s cheerful home, which 
Mrs. Sheppard’s pretty face brightened, 
and before an excellent repast served 
by a butler of irreproachable decorum. 
It was especially in wines and 
vintages that Mr. Sheppard showed 
himself a connoisseur. “We will 
drink,” he said, ‘two bottles of 
champagne—poured together into this 
flagon, which Prince Demidoff be- 
queathed to my grandfather—one of 
Pommery Greno ’74 and one of Moet 
Chandon ’86, the vigour of the new 
wine enriched by the fruity flavour of 
the old. It is a combination that 
always seems to me like a spring 
morning’s walk, touched by the poetic 
fragment of a last night’s dream. 
After coffee we shall sip one glass 
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each—no more—of brandy that lay for years in Monte Cristo’s wine cellar, and whose 
bouquet might inspire the youthful lovers of this fim de stécle. One of these evenings 
we will go to the opera together, and prepare ourselves with Clos Vougeot ; or, if you 
love Shakespeare, we will, some night, eat a beefsteak and drink a bottle of- old port 
—one of a pipe Marshal Soult gave my great-uncle—which will at once produce a 
keen yet contemplative mood.” 

From opera interpreted by Clos Vougeot, and Shakespeare moistened with Marshal 
Soult’s port, they circled on, dining once a week together; through melodrama 
enlivened by Lafitte, to opera bouffe with amonti(lado accompaniment. Was it 
strange that, one evening at the Amphitryon, having mellowed their lobster dordelaise 
and supréme aux truffes entiers with Riidesheimer, the talk should turn upon 
Mr. Sheppard’s professional achievements ? 

“T’d give anything, old fellow,” murmured Ruddy Winkels, sipping his Turkish 
coffee, ‘‘to hear some of your exploits,—provided, you know,” he added, with a 
meaning smile, “ the story be true!” 

Half an hour later they were seated before Mr. Winkels’ cosy fire, with a box of 
cheroots between them, and Jack Sheppard in a happy and communicative vein. 

“T am about to tell you,” he began, putting his lips to a glass of eau de seltz, 
“the story of Miss Tralee’s emerald, which, from its extraordinary size and beauty, 
was known among jewellers, as well as to the police who failed to recover it, as 
the Green Isle. I was invited by Scotland Yard to examine the case, after it had 
been brought at the end of a week to a decisive zmpasse; and I begin, as I shall 
have to end, by confessing that its psychological aspect remains a puzzle. 

“The facts were these:—In August 1893 Lady Tralee, her daughter, and her 
son, with four servants, were at the Daffodil Villa, Westgate. On the morning of 
the 15th the son went on business to London, whence he was recalled the following 
morning by a telegram from Lady Tralee, announcing that Irene—the daughter— 
had been robbed, in their drawing-room during the evening of the 15th, of the 
emerald, which she had in a small box fastened about her neck beneath her dress. 
The stone was valued at £10,000, and for a week the police were in possession, 
and ransacked the house, and interrogated the servants, and badgered the Tralees 
to their hearts’ content. At the end of that time—perhaps remembering the adage 
about ‘a thief to catch a thief’—they sent for me. I requested, and received, a 
retainer of £200, and took the first train for Westgate. I had plenty of time on 
the way to examine a bundle of papers with which Scotland Yard had furnished 
me, being chiefly copies of the testimony of the servants. Rose Peacock, cook, 
and Ann Waite, housemaid, disclaimed in lengthy verbiage all knowledge-—the first 
having been in the kitchen at the time of the robbery, and the second having 
gone to her room at g.30 and to bed, whence she was roused an hour later by 
the noise following the discovery of the theft. Jane Siddons, lady’s maid, testified 
to finding Miss Tralee at about half-past ten lying upon her back on the floor of 
the drawing-room, gagged, securely tied hand and foot, and in a dazed condition. 
The footman, being suspected of connivance, was under arrest, and his examination 
was voluminous. It contained little of importance, except the admission that his 
brother was a ticket-of-leave man. 

“The family had been informed of my coming in the capacity of an expert 
detective, and Lady Tralee at once received me. She was a fine-looking woman, 
talking fast, with an Irish accent; and after impressing upon me the immense value 
of the emerald, dwelt upon the depreciation of property and the decline in rents, 
told me all about her late husband, and ended by commiserating the footman, 
‘pore b’y,’ and disparaging the ‘pollis.’ I questioned Jane Siddons for an hour, 
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‘1 am about to tell you. . . the story of Miss Tralee's emerald.’’ 


and examined the drawing-room and its approaches and the entire ground floor. I 
was shown the skein of worsted that had been forced into Miss Tralee’s mouth, 
the handkerchief that had been bound over it, and some ends of tape with which 
her wrists and ankles had been tied, all of which the miscreant had snatched from 
her work-table before the chimney. The local chief of police showed me the 
setting of the emerald, marked Exhibit A, to which he seemed to attach huge 
importance. He avowed the belief that the job had been done by a professional 
from the outside, with an accomplice in the house, and dwelt significantly upon 
the ticket-of-leave man and the footman. I thanked him, and asked to see Miss 
Tralee, alone, if she would oblige me by coming downstairs. 

‘*A moment later she entered the room, closed the door behind her, and stood 
looking fixedly at me. She was a handsome girl, with fine face and _ lithe, 
symmetrical figure. I noticed the graceful poise of her head as she paused, with 
hands lightly folded, gazing at me. But what riveted my attention was the fact 
that the girl evidently recognised me—that she remembered me distinctly and with 
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aversion. Her face, which was very pale when she entered, suddenly flushed, her 
eyes moistened, and a look of horror and dismay stole over them. I have an 
excellent memory for faces, and was positive 1 had never before laid eyes upon 
Miss ‘Tralee ; notwithstanding, it was clear that she knew me, and that my presence 
recalled some dreadful memory. 

“*You have doubtless suffered a great deal,’ I began, in the most respectful 
manner, ‘from the annoyance and fatigue of questionings ever since your loss. I 
hope to be of use in helping the police to a correct theory, and, if it be not asking 
too much, I will beg you to tell me exactly what happened.’ 

“Now, of course I did not need to be told again the facts that had already 
been detailed to me from one source or another a dozen times. But I wished to 
hear the girl speak; and while thus preparing her for a couple of serious and 
delicate questions, observe if she let fall the slightest indication that might be new. 

“Her eyes filled with tears, and her lips trembled. It was obviously a passing 
emotion, the nervous fatigue of an excitable nature that has been overwrought by 
a painful and distressing occurrence. She controlled it in a moment, and replied 
with an appearance of composure to my question; but through all her feverish 
excitement I detected in her words and bearing a vague, listless weariness, as of an 
extreme ennut. 

“¢T had been reading in that chair by the table,’ she began; ‘the chandelier 
was lighted, the hall door open, and this window raised. Mamma had gone to 
her room at half-past nine o’clock. I went and stood on the hearthrug, laid my 
book on the mantelpiece, and, looking at the clock, noticed that it wanted a few 
minutes to ten. Almost at the same moment, without a sound to warn me, an 
arm, clad in a dark cloth sleeve like yours, was passed around my neck from 
behind, and another arm seized me about the waist. I became dreadfully frightened, 
and the arm pressing at my throat hurt so that I fainted.’ 

“¢Garotted !’ I whispered under my breath, with involuntary emotion. 

“*T must have come to myself a few minutes after,’ she continued, ‘for I 
lay bound for a long time quite conscious, with a skein of worsted tied in my 
mouth, until the maid who waits upon mamma and me found me half an hour 
or so later.’ 

“*T)id any one in Westgate, outside of your family, know that the emerald had 
been brought here ?’ . 

“She looked at me with a queer expression, and answered, ‘Not that 1 
am aware of.’ 

“*You are positive you had not spoken of it to any acquaintance ?’ 

“*We are strangers here, and have no acquaintances.’ 

“*What was the motive,’ I asked, ‘for bringing so valuable a stone to this little 
country village ?’ 

“My brother Roderick had brought it from London for family reasons, and it 
was to be returned to our bankers in a day or two.’ 

“*Have you any confidential friend, here or elsewhere (forgive me for returning 
to the same question in different forms), who knew of its being at the bankers, or 
that it was to be withdrawn from them ?’ 

“She turned her eyes upon me with a sudden flash, and her lips hardened 
ominously as she whispered, ‘No one!’ It was evident, as children say in ‘Hunt 
the Slipper,’ that we were getting where it was ‘hot.’ 

“*And what,’ I asked quickly, watching her face narrowly, ‘were the family 
reasons that demanded its being brought for a few days to Westgate ?’ 
“*And what,’ she retorted, ‘is the use of going into private matters ?’ 
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“* Because,’ said I, eagerly pressing my advantage, ‘there is room to suspect 
that in those private matters will be found a clue to the individual who profited 
by his knowledge that the emerald was here to steal it.’ 

“ She drew back a step as I spoke, and her face became livid. ‘ You scoundrel !’ 
she hissed,—‘ do you suppose I do not know you? Do you imagine I have not 
recognised you as the thief who stole my emerald?’ 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Winkels,” exclaimed Jack Sheppard parenthetically, refreshing 
himself with another sip of seltzer, “I can frankly say that, accustomed as I am 
to surprises and to the continual recurrence of the unforeseen—which is what the 
great Napoleon rightly declared to be the thing that is continually happening—I 
was completely staggered. 

“We stood spellbound for a moment, looking at one another. She was evidently 
sincere, and tremendously in earnest ; and while, of course, an a/idt would readily 
establish her mistake, it would be nevertheless an exquisitely absurd position for 
the detective whom the police had summoned as their last resource to be instantly 
denounced to them as the thief of whom they were in search. But as Miss Tralee’s 
belief was without foundation, and was the effect of some mistaken impression, 
I set myself at once to investigate it. Such a mistake, unless corrected, would 
destroy any usefulness I might bring to the inquiry, besides singularly complicating 
the entire case. 

“*T perceive,’ said I, after reflection, ‘that you are speaking with absolute 
sincerity. I trust you will do me the justice to believe that I am equally sincere 
in saying that I can easily account for my whereabouts in London on the night 
of the 15th, and that consequently you cannot have seen me in Westgate 
that evening. But, without further contradictions, let me beg you to tell me 
exactly upon what observation this strange hallucination rests. You say you saw 
me—that is to say, you saw the man who committed the crime. How is it that 
you never mentioned this to the police? Since you recognise me now as the 
thief, why, during all these days’ investigation, did you not describe the thief you 
had seen? You have declared over and over again that you did not see the man 
who committed the theft: you now tell me, to my face, that you recognise me 
as the thief. Can both these statements be true—or, if not, then, pray, which of 
them is false ?’ 

““* What I have just said to you is the truth.’ 

“«Then why did you not tell the truth to the police ?’ 

“* Because it is only the sight of you now that brings back to me what I beheld 
at the moment of the robbery.’ 

“* And since you saw me while you were being garotted from behind, where 
and how did you see me?’ 

“*Tt was only for an instant, in the awful fright of the moment when you 
clutched me, that I beheld your face in the mirror before which I was standing.’ 

*“* And you actually have not mentioned this to any one?’ 

“¢T have just said that it is the sight of you that recalls to me the perception 
of a face before me as I lost consciousness.’ 

““*T believe you implicitly, Miss Tralee,’ I replied: ‘in all, of course, but my 
own identity as the thief. I fully accept your statement that you have now 
recovered a mental clue which the fright of your situation had obliterated ; that you 
now remember seeing in the mirror the face of the man who was in the act of 
garotting you, and that his features, unfortunately for me, resembled mine. I also 
believe—pardon me for saying so—that you are a victim to some delusion produced 
by hysterical mania, and that there was no garotting and no robbery. You will, of 
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course, do as you please about communicating the discovery you have just made 
to the police. I am about to return to my office in London. You can readily 
denounce me as the thief, and I shall with equal readiness establish my innocence : 
but in that event you will have put it out of my power to serve you further, and 
my connection with the case will be at an end. 


“The next morning, in London, I and two of my best housebreakers were at 
work upon the emerald robbery, from which it had now become a point of honour 
with me to clear myself. I have never had a single one of my burglaries brought 
home to me, and to be convicted of a theft I had not committed would be a 
severe humiliation. And here let it be said, my dear Mr. Winkels, that if at 
first I had some doubts whether a robbery had actually been committed, 1 
now recognised the entire affair as a bogus business, such as one occasionally 
meets with.” 

* You mean a sham robbery to recover insurance money ?” inquired the matter- 
of-fact bookkeeper. 

“That, or some crooked work dictated by the ‘family reasons’ with which 
Miss Tralee showed herself not unfamiliar. Her declaration to me about the 
garotting was so visionary as to compel me to search for an entirely new array of 
facts. Obviously the facts we were in search of lay behind the family reasons; 
and these it was now my purpose to extract from Roderick Tralee, amicably or by 
compulsion, according to the sort of man he proved to be. A day was spent in 
working up this individual’s character and antecedents ; and twenty-four hours after 
my conversation with his sister 1 waited upon him. He was sitting in the dining- 
room of his lodging, where he had been lunching ; a cigar was between his lips, and 
a brandy bottle at his elbow. We had learned at the Young Macedonians’ Club 
that he was at times a heavy drinker, and his sodden appearance suggested that he 
had recently been drowning unpleasant memories. 

“*Mr. Tralee,’ I began, ‘I come upon a painful mission. Iam retained in the 
Emerald Robbery case, and circumstances lead me to you for information.’ 

“He bowed his head as I spoke, and emptied his glass without a word. 

“*VYou will oblige me,’ I continued, ‘by explaining the motives which 
induced you to withdraw the emerald from Lady ‘Tralee’s bankers and take it 
to Westgate ?’ 

“Looking at me with lack-lustre eyes, ‘I did so,’ he replied, ‘at the desire of 
my mother and sister.’ 

““* But what reason had your mother and sister for wishing the emerald brought 
to Westgate ?’ 

“*Upon my word, I don’t know,’ he replied, pouring himself out a dram. 

“T rose from my chair, took his glass and the bottle, and placed them beyond 
his reach, 

“*T mean to give you a chance to save yourself!’ I exclaimed; ‘but if you 
touch another drop of liquor, or if your answers fail to remove my suspicion, | 
shall immediately swear out an affidavit for your arrest as the accomplice of the man 
who garotted Miss Tralee. There is a strong case against you. A motive for this 
crime is not wanting, for you are known to be seriously embarrassed for money. 
At the Young Macedonians’ Club you have been playing high, and paying on your 
[.0.U. The information which the thief possessed could have been obtained only 
from you. You contrived to be absent from Westgate at the moment of the 
tobbery. What was to prevent your removing the emerald from its box immediately 
upon its delivery by the bankers and re-sealing the box with that seal on your 
VoL. X.—No. 44. 34 
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““*He was sitting in the dining-room .. . where he had been lunching.’ 


watch-chain ? or how will you make me believe the box Miss Tralee had fastened 
about her neck was not an empty box which the fictitious garotter employed by 
you in this clumsy farce made a pretence of rifling by way of concealing the villainy 
you had perpetrated the day before ?’ 

‘ Because,’ he replied, with tipsy unconcern, ‘I do not think there was anything 
in the box when it was delivered to me at the bankers sealed, as my sister had 
sealed it.’ 

“¢Then what had become of the emerald ?’ 

‘*T don’t know: I’m only telling you my suspicion.’ 

“*Did Miss Tralee open the box or verify its contents in your presence?’ 

“*No; she made no comment, except that she intended to wear it for safety 
around her neck.’ 

“<*Did you see the emerald between the time of delivering it to your sister 
and the theft ?’ 
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“*No, I have not laid eyes on it for a year.’ 

“Now, Mr. Tralee, either your sister believed the emerald was in the box 
you handed her, or she did not. Assuming that she did believe it, tell me what 
private reason she could have had for wishing it brought to Westgate.’ 

“*T have already told you I don’t know. I do not live at home: my sister 
does not like me. No explanation was made except that the emerald was wanted.’ 

“¢ Then, according to your theory that the box was empty, the garotting of 
Miss ‘Tralee was merely an incident of a deception she herself had planned.’ 

“¢T really don’t know.’ 

“*The entire robbery appears to be a subject of great indifference to you.’ 

“¢What would you have? I am barely on speaking terms with my sister. I 
do not see my mother ten times a year. ‘They ask me as a favour to bring the 
emerald to a remote little country place in the middle of summer for no apparent 
reason. Do you suppose that after my—bad luck—with the family property three 
years ago they would have trusted me with the box if the emerald had really been 
in it? The garotting all comes of those devil’s tricks the Italian marquis taught 
my sister; and as for her being found in a faint, that has happened two or three 
times before, and no harm done.’ 

“Whatever Roderick ‘Tralee may have admitted or denied to the police, in his 
drunken fit he had thrown a great light upon the case, which now took an entirely 
new character. I had seen several instances of imaginary crime attributable to 
hysteria ; but had not at first thought of such a solution to the present inquiry, for 
the reason that Miss Tralee had none of the psycho-nervous indications that usually 
mark the hysterical subject. 

“* Who is the Italian marquis?’ I asked. 

“*His name is Campodifiore—though, like all Italians, he has an a/as.’ 

“*What is his a/as ?’ 

“Mr. Tralee burst into a fit of maudlin laughter. ‘The beggar declares,’ said 
he, ‘that he is Cesar Borgia!’ 

“T need not tell you, dear Mr. Winkels, that my heart fairly leaped at the 
mention of the chief of all those delightful rascals for whom, as you know, I 
cherish a sympathetic and pardonable admiration. I went on with breathless 
interest. ‘He is evidently well known to you: under what circumstances was he 
known to your sister ?’ 

“*We knew him here in London a year ago. He came courting Irene until 
he found she was not the heiress he imagined.’ 

“*And what are the “devil’s tricks” to which you referred ?’ 

“*Some crazy notion about ghosts, which, according to him, has to do with his 
identity as somebody else.’ 

“* Where is the marquis at present ?’ 

“* He lives habitually at the Grand Hotel, Paris.’ 

“*A last question, which my professional character may excuse. Did Miss 
Tralee evince a sentimental interest in the marquis ?’ 

““She was infatuated with him, and it nearly broke her heart when he left 
England without so much as bidding her goodbye !’ 


“T was in time to catch the night train for Paris, taking with me two of my 
cleverest pals. My correspondent in Paris, Monsieur Ravel, placed his staff at 
my disposal, and we made good use of the twenty-four hours that followed. Ravel 
was a man in whose capacity I had unlimited confidence. He once bagged the 
entire Treasury of a South American Republic just as the President, the General 
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of the Army and the Admiral of the Fleet were about to divide it and propose 
tuppence in the pound to the bondholders,—and as a counterfeiter he is unsurpassed ! 
Have you ever given attention to counterfeiting, Mr. Winkels? No! Let me 
recommend it as a most fascinating diversion, and one far superior to many more 
fashionable pastimes. 

“To resume, then, you doubtless remember that the immortal Macchiavelli, 
whose subtly suave and suavely sanguinary precepts were my delight when I was 
a boy, lays down the fundamental axiom, ‘Do. not vex your enemy, nor ever 
molest him at all until you smite him with a fatal thrust.’ Monsieur Ravel and 
I called upon the marquis, equipped with facts which could not fail to place him 
at a disadvantage. We were received by his secretary, who, as we expected, 
informed us that the marquis was not ‘ visible.’ ‘ Oblige me,’ said Monsieur Ravel, 
‘by telling him that the alternative is an order of arrest from the /uge d@’Znstruction 
of the Arrondissement—and perhaps you will add that six of my men already 
surround the hotel.’ 

“The marquis must have been painfully conscious of some defective joint in 
his armour, for he immediately sent back to ask us into his study, where he sat 
at a large table covered with orderly piles of papers and books. I was so 
astounded at his personal appearance that I almost forgot the business that 
brought us, and sat staring at him in silent amazement. Physically speaking, there 
sat the very impersonation of Czsar Borgia. Call himself Campodifiore, or by 
whatever name he pleased, he could not disguise the features with which my long 
study of the man whose crimes and loves and achievements lit up the first years 
of the Cinque Cento had rendered me familiar. I had stood before each of the 
three authentic portraits of Pope Borgia’s son, and knew his face as well as I 
know my own. ‘The soft auburn beard, the florid complexion, the strong aquiline 
nose and calm brow, and the broad, furtive, watchful eyes were there before me. 
Should we find there also the dauntless nerve, the satanic audacity and the cool 
cunning that marked Macchiavelli’s pupil? What reason had the marquis for 
assuming to himself so ominous an identity? Was it all a bit of that juggling 
nonsense that Latin races tolerate? Did he, in flesh and blood to-day, mean to 
present himself as the vevenant of a man who lost his life in the year 1507? or 
was this strange resemblance an index behind which lurked the devil’s tricks with 
which Roderick Tralee credited him? It was a masterful and striking face, imprint 
with patient and brooding thought—a face reminding one of many portraits that 
have come down to us from those sanguinary days of men and women not vexed 
with much talking, nor troubled with complexities of modern life, nor confused by 
devious ethical refinements, but self-contained and resolute, of few and simple aims, 
knowing their own purpose clearly, in which knowledge was the consciousness of 
infinite strength. 

“The marquis’ eyes shot a stiletto glance at us, and his modulated voice broke 
the silence and cut the thread of my cogitations. But for all his assumption of 
easy courtesy, something within me whispered that the man before us was suddenly 
and mortally terrified, was horror-struck at sight of me, and was exercising the most 
powerful self-control to disguise it. His eyes rested on me, precisely as Miss 
Tralee’s had done, with a thrilling intensity of recognition, of alarm, of unutterable 
dread. And will you believe, dear Mr. Winkels, that, ridiculous as it is to say SO, 
I was conscious for a single instant of a distant perception that somewhere, amid 
other scenes and in long gone days, I had known that man upon whose face | 
was then gazing for the first time! 

“The few words he spoke were a brief request to be informed of the nature 
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“Physically speaking, there sat the very impersonation of Cesar — 

of the business which brought detectives to his private room with menaces. My 

reply, which was a charge of complicity in the emerald case, was evidently a 

surprise. A momentary expression of intense relief made it clear that he had 

expected to be accused of something very different and far more serious. With 

what ? I wondered. 

“* Bravo, Messteurs les policters!’ he said at last, with a chuckle of quiet 
contentment. ‘You accuse me of theft. You imagine that a man who once, long 
ago, played for a kingdom and lost would, in this nineteenth century of yours, 
indulge himself with the magnificent luxury of committing a larceny and being 
caught. Very well! And now, while I smoke this cigarette, as the Neapolitans say, 
in your honour, suppose you ask me for the information you evidently need to 
complete your case.’ 

“Tt would never do to let him turn the tables thus upon us, so I tried what 
fencers call a coup d’arrét. ‘There is more than larceny in this business,’ I said 
very gravely, ‘and I believe you are the one person able to explain Miss Tralee’s 
hallucination. She is garotted by an unknown—shall I say by an imaginary ?— 
miscreant whose features are strongly graven upon her imagination by morbid or 
hysterical brooding. This impression, which fixes itself upon her last moment of 
consciousness, is so distinct that: she mistakes it for a reflexion in the mirror. 
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You and I know that the emerald was not taken from her, and that she gagged 
and tied herself in the violence of an hysterical spasm. But why, at sight of a 
stranger whose face she has never seen, does she instantly recognise in him the 
criminal who exists only in her imagination? Do you follow me, marquis, in my 
inquiry, and in its obvious deductions ?’ 

“The Italian’s face grew serious as he listened, and over it stole a sinister and 
dangerous expression. The unlighted cigarette fell from his hand. It was manifest 
that in talking thus I had drawn close to a secret whose nature I had only 
conjectured, and towards which my knowledge of perverse human nature alone 
guided me. But what was this secret? and how could mere conjectures carry me 
any further towards its discovery ? 

“* Bah!’ exclaimed the Italian, with swift defiance: ‘I have nothing whatever 
to do with the case, and you know it! I knew the Tralees in London when they 
were in affluent circumstances ’ 





“*So affluent that Miss Tralee lent or gave you the emerald. Do you 
deny it?’ 

“¢T neither affirm nor deny anything, except that you talk great nonsense— 
nonsense whose intention even I fail to understand. And this more I will say: 
you come into my room in the name of the law,—well, I too will invoke the law, 
and that instantly and effectually, to protect me from this outrage !’ 

“¢ But first,’ interposed Monsieur Ravel, with delightful apropos, ‘allow me _ to 
answer out of your own mouth, Monsieur le Marquis, the psychological inquiry 
which my colleague has addressed to you—an inquiry which evidently disturbed 
you profoundly, and which you have completely avoided. I have here a brochure, 
written by you six years ago, now out of print, and of which I obtained a copy 
with difficulty. It is called “The Theory of Spectral Apparitions,” and is a work 
upon whoseforiginality and logic I make you my compliments. I will read aloud 
a passage which unequivocally answers my colleague’s question. After devoting a 
chapter to the best definition I have ever seen of the Pythagorean conception of 
the transmigration of spirits, you pass to a study of hallucinations. You note that 
in cases of extraordinary excitement, such as hysteria, the retina of the eye receives 
and reflects an impression of the mind precisely as a mirror reflects a material 
object. You inform the reader—though whence your own knowledge is derived 
is not mentioned—that in 1499, at the Palace of the Vatican, in Pope Borgia’s 
alchemical laboratory, there was kept a mirror, made by one Almodoro, a magician, 
whose surface was so delicate that it could reflect a thought in the mind of an 
absent person. You intimate that it is quite possible—speaking apparently from 
the performances of this same Almodoro—to project at night upon the blurred 
surface of a window the semblance of a mental conception. You employ these 
significant words: “Even after the lapse of many years a reflection may be 
produced upon the retina by an image in the mind precisely as remembered words 
spoken long ago still produce their vivid impression. That is to say, in certain 
conditions of cerebral excitement, an image long dormant in the memory becomes 
projected from the brain upon the retina with such force as to seem an extraneous 
figure. It is thus I explain the hallucinations which sometimes afflict or console the 
dying.” But the most startling part of your theory is, that when upon the dissolution 
of the body the immortal spirit returns to some general life-principle of which the 
individual soul is an atom, it bears with it, complete and intact, the memory of 
the life just terminated. That same soul, that identical atom of immortality, 
becomes—be it a year or a century later—the tenant of another body, and 
preserves, however latent, the associations of that first life. It is, you remark, to 
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this admixture of lives in one individual that are due those contradictions of 
character that may fill a beggar-child’s mind with the finest inspirations of art, or 
stain some young girl with a seemingly inexplicable propensity to vice, or darken 
an honoured life with sudden crime, or infuse into a worthless and ignoble career 
an occasional gleam—a fugitive reflection you call it—of some worthier existence.’ 

“Monsieur Ravel’s words made the entire case clear. The marquis’ odd theory, 
or rather that part of it which was intelligible to ordinary common sense, had 
elucidated the mystery of Miss ‘Tralee’s accusation. Apart from this, the robbery 
was a fiction intended to cover its loss by her at some previous time under 
circumstances she had her own reasons for wishing to conceal. 

“ My colleague now preduced a document whereof an order from the /uge 
@’Instruction had put us in possession. ‘This was the transcript of a single entry 
in Campodifiore’s bank account with Messrs. X——, showing that on July 7th, 
1892, a week after his departure from England, he had made a deposit of 90,000 
francs—an unwonted circumstance in an account which, with this exception, dealt 
in small sums, and until that time had been frequently overdrawn. 

“* Monsieur le Marquis,’ continued Ravel, ‘I do not ask whence you obtained 
that large sum of money, for of course you would make the stereotyped reply that 
you won it at play. But I will give you a fair chance to escape a criminal trial. 
That money is evidently an amount you borrowed upon the emerald, which we 
believe had been entrusted to you by Miss Tralee. It is our supposition that you 
were engaged to be married to her; that you discovered that the Tralee property 
was not as large as Irish estates are sometimes represented ; that by some occult 
influence you worked upon her sympathies, her imagination and her health; that 
you gained an extraordinary and wrongful control over her, which still continues ; 
that you used that control to delude her with mischievous fables as to your historic 
identity, in the course of which you beguiled her with your theory of the kinship 
or affinity of souls in some bygone period. Now, of course, some part of these 
conjectures of ours may be open to correction, and if you wish to put us right 
before a jury, you shall have the opportunity to do so. But we, on our side, shall 
also use that opportunity to put Miss Tralee and her brother in the witness box. 
Your alternative is to surrender the emerald; and, knowing you to be a man of 
prompt determination, I give you five minutes to choose.’ 

“Had either Monsieur Ravel or I been alone in that room, I firmly believe the 
marquis would have whipped out the revolver I could see he was fingering, done 
a desperate deed, and taken the consequences. There was no mistaking the look 
of calculating villainy which he bestowed upon us. But we were two to one, and 
armed, not to mention the men outside. So the marquis, having manifestly, in one 
or another of his identities, acquired the invaluable accomplishment of letting 
oneself down easily, reluctantly gave us the address of a money-lender with whom 
the jewel had been pawned, and by whom at his request and upon his obligation 
it was presently surrendered to us in Campodifiore’s room. An hour later the 
marquis left Paris.” 

“And Miss Tralee ?” 

“Oh, she had some notion, derived from the Italian’s crooked teachings, to 
explain her mistake about my being the imaginary garotter. But she could not 
overcome her repugnance to me, and never so much as said ‘Thank you!’ for 
the emerald. You have already divined her theory without being told _ it. 
Campodifiore and she believed they had been associated in some previous life, and 
that in that life both of them had known me. The marquis, we are aware, claimed 
to be Cesar Borgia redivivus ; and apparently he had deluded the girl into believing 
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that she was one of those fascinating, albeit untrustworthy, characters whose prototype 
we see behind the footlights of Italian opera. And here is the point that interests 
and puzzles me: who have I been in the grand old times they both believe they 
remember? Why did Miss Tralee recognise me with horror and the marquis fall 
into a tremble at the mere sight of me? and what had I been to them, or they to 
me, in those days of sinister association four hundred years ago?” 


WILLIAM WaALDpDoRF ASTOR. 


(7o be continued. ) 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


T° after years we learn to know 
How futile were our hopes and fears, 

How trivial. And God doth show 

In after years 
How empty now and fraught with tears 
The gifts we prayed Him to bestow. 
Our lives speed on ; when darkness nears 
We hear His voice call soft and low, 
A voice that sounds to him who hears 
Like some great river’s ceaseless flow, 

In after years. 


E. H. MoyLe Cooper. 


























SILVER “NEFS.”"* 
is within the bounds of probability that many readers will 
be exercised as to the meaning of the word “nef”; and to 
spare futile conjectures it may be explained at once. A 
nef is the technical name given to a now obsolete piece 
of table decorative plate which invariably took the form of 
a ship. As the manufacture of these pieces of plate was 
limited to the comparatively short period between the end of 
the sixteenth century and the end of the seventeenth, and 
was confined to Continental craftsmen, it is obvious that 
there is not a very. wide field open even to the most enthusiastic collector. The 
ostensible use of these ornaments was to hold wine, or other delicacies, within the 
hull of the vessel, in the former case the wine being delivered through a spout in 
the bows. But the intrinsic value and artistic workmanship put into nefs rendered 
them peculiarly appropriate as gifts of honour from crowned heads to one another, 
or to those whom “the king delighted to honour.” Moreover, in days when 
monarchs were unable to free themselves from the fear of attack upon their valuable 
lives, it was no slight advantage that nefs could be so made that, the wine being 
once inclosed, it could not afterwards be in any way tampered with. 

Naturally some of these presentations have an historical interest, and this is the 
case with the one considered by many competent judges the finest in existence— 





* This article has been written with the sanction of H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
has been personally cevised by His Royal Highness. 
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namely, that presented by Queen Elizabeth of England to the then Czar of Russia. 
This silver nef, in company with some few of its fellows, now finds a worthy 
resting-place amongst so many other treasures in the Kremlin at Moscow. 

But Mr. Wilfred Cripps, M.A., in his authoritative book on “ Silver Plate,” 
mentions an earlier example :— 


“An engraving of a sideboard of five stages used during the ceremonies at Prague, 
on the occasion of an investiture by the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Austria. A 
conspicuous object is the ‘nef, or ship, which was used in England as well as 
abroad ; it seems to have originally been intended to contain the articles used by 
the noble at his banquet. The writer knows of no example of English workmanship, 
or bearing an English hall-mark, but there were a number of beautiful specimens in 
the Londesborough collection of foreign make, chiefly Dutch or German.” 


There are some few isolated specimens of the enamelled nef in_ several 
Continental museums, including the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg; and one 
especial example, with a representation of Charles V. surrounded by his court on 
the quarter-deck, is now in the Hotel du Cluny, Paris. This piece was completed 
in the sixteenth century, and is one of the few existing pieces into which clockwork 
mechanism was introduced, the various figures being worked by this means. 

As a final instance of historical pieces, the large nef in solid gold which was 
made for and used by Louis XIV. in 1668, must not be forgotten. This ship, the 
value of which appears to have been something enormous, weighed fully twelve 
hundred ounces. It first appeared at a fé/e at Versailles ; and after many vicissitudes 
—on one occasion narrowly escaping destruction, with all the other important pieces, 














SILVER “NEFS.” 
in order to provide funds for 
this monarch’s wars—it finally 
settled down in the Galeries 
du Louvre, where it at present 
may be seen. 

The rarity of these pieces 
of plate will be the more 
readily recognised when it is 
mentioned that the British 
Museum does not contain a 
single example, and also that 
it is doubtful if any collection, 
private or public, other than 
that owned by the Duke of 
Coburg, has more than half a 
dozen specimens ; and possibly 
visitors to the- Naval Exhi- 
bition held in London in 1891 
were unable to appreciate 
their opportunities when this 
collection was placed at the 
disposal of the authorities for 
exhibition there. And it is 
the feeling that these objects 
of art deserve a more lasting 
record than the fickle memory 
of the average exhibition sight- 
seer that prompts a_ short 
description here. 

The silver ships, numbering thirty-nine in all, are carefully arranged in a 
specially prepared air-tight cabinet—which runs the entire length of one side of 
the plate room at Clarence House—and enjoy the undivided care that a pair of the 
most skilful hands in London are constantly bestowing upon them. 

It would be obviously unnecessary in the space at disposal to enumerate 





No. 2. 


individually so large a number; so a few of the most typical and conspicuous 
specimens have been selected, which, by the aid of the accompanying illustrations, 
will enable the reader to form some idea of the beauties of the whole. At the 
risk of being condemned for tautology, it must be firmly understood that they are 
all, even the merest skiff, entirely made of solid silver, richly gilt in parts, and the 
masts, sails, crew, and slenderest ropes, are fashioned of the same precious metal. 
The first illustration represents the largest and perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole collection ; and this latter, not only on account of its curious workmanship 
and antiquity, but chiefly from the fact that it bears an inscription, “ Presented to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh by the Merchant Elder Brethren of 
Trinity House, to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his holding the post 
of Master.” This was made in Nuremberg in 1650 or thereabouts, and it measures 
two feet four inches in length. It is evidently a trading ship, fitted with two masts ; 
and its leading characteristic is the large figure of Neptune seated in the stern, a 
female draped figure forming the prow. The rigging is literally packed with sailors ; 
and a curious point to notice, and one not unfrequent in these early Nuremberg 
works, is the captain, who, presumably to give him an authoritative appearance, has 
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been depicted quite twice the height and size of the rest of the crew. This was 
evidently merely used as a table ornament, the deck being open and not adapted 
for holding wine or other liquid. It is, like the majority of its fellows, mounted 
on four wheels, richly chased and pierced. 

No. 2 gives quite a different type of nef. Here we have a_three-masted 
vessel, with full sail set; and the heavily-armed crew, to say nothing of the guns 
projecting at frequent intervals from the hull, clearly represent the man-of-war. 
The work is Dutch, and the date considerably earlier than its predecessor, 1600 
being the period responsible for its conception. Small cannon on wheels stand 
about the deck, and the Spanish decked soldiery stand to quarters. The royal 
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arms of England are engraved on all the sails, and also heavily embossed on the 
body of the ship itself, which is finished off with a boar’s head in very high relief 
as an ornament on the stern. The whole measures twenty inches long, and is a 
capital example of the wine-holding nef, the whole deck being removable to allow 
of a bottle of wine being inserted, and the spout at the bows permitting the 
liquid to be freely poured out. 

The next example is certainly an armed vessel, but not sufficiently so to indicate 
the true man-of-war: it evidently belongs to the merchant service at a time when 
it was frequently necessary to defend by fighting the merchandise obtained by 
trading, or—shall we not blush to own it?—to obtain the merchandise itself by the 
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same irregular means. The sailors are undoubtedly English ; and with all sail set, 
and the flying jib emblazoned with a crowned griffin as coat-of-arms, it is indeed a 
beautiful model. The body, or hull, is elaborately vepoussé with an emblematical 
scene in which figure Neptune, sea tritons and dolphins, and the work is from 
Nuremberg, about the date 1700. This example is fitted with a real compass in 
front of the wheel, but this was possibly added later. ‘The deck opens as a 
receptacle for sweetmeats or what not, but there is no spout to permit of wine 
being used therein. Two minor points to be noticed are the captain on the bridge 
shouting out orders through his trumpet, and the pair of air-shafts on deck—the 
only instance of these latter in the entire collection. 





No. 4. 


No. 4 is a representation of the man-of-war proper cleared for action: it has 
four masts, and the men are all busy carrying ball and ammunition in baskets 
to the guns; some stand ready with sponge to clear the muzzles, whilst others are 
provided with lighted torches with which to discharge them. The captain with 
his telescope, an officer on the quarter-deck armed with a gun, and the look -out 
men or sharpshooters still in the crows’-nests, lend an air of life and animation to 
the whole. Here the design introduced on the hull 1s Venus rising from the sea, 
a host of cupids being in attendance. ‘The grotesque horned mask, with protruding 
tongue, at the bows, and the general style of decoration, mark this example out as 
Dutch ; but there is no hall-mark to enable a date to be fixed. 
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It has been stated above that the majority of these silver nefs are mounted 
upon four wheels, presumably as an aid to convenience in passing at the banqueting 
table ; but the next specimen, which is also undated, but of Nuremberg manufacture, 
shows a distinct variety in the method of treatment. Here the single-masted ship 
is supported by a tall stand, round the slender stem of which are grouped three 
sea-horses with attendant boys. ‘The vessel develops at the prow into a large shell 
capable of holding fruits or flower., more in the style of our modern centrepiece 
or bonbon dish; it measures fourteen inches long by two feet high. The arms 
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on sail are a combination of the Scottish lion and the French fleur-de-lis, but the 
original owner is no longer known. ‘The scene would appear to have been suggested 
by the lines in Shakespeare’s Zempest, Act I., scene ii. :— 


**T boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
1 flam’d amazement: sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit.” 
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The figures on deck are presumably Ferdinand, Alonzo and Sebastian, whilst the 
winged figure on the mast 1s of course Ariel, on the point of raising the storm. 
This may be mere surmise, but the general appearance and grouping of the 
characters gives colour to it. 

The sixth example chosen also owns the city of Nuremberg as its birthplace, 
the date being 1632. Again we have a war-vessel, but in peaceful times. A table 
is set under an awning, at which-a party of ladies and gentlemen are making 
merry; the crew are in German attire, though the sails have the full royal arms 
and supporters of Great Britain engraved on them, the topsail being occupied by 





the British crown. In this solitary instance the hatch near the bows alone, on 
which stand two guns and a seaman, is removable to allow of wine or other liquid 
being poured in, to be drawn as before from the spout at prow. 

A further specimen of the Dutch art is found in No. 7, the date of which is 
1642: a fully armed man-of-war, double-masted, and boasting a single turret in 
the centre. These sails again are emblazoned with our own royal arms, but the 
supporters are absent. It must of course be understood that the various arms on 
the sails were those appertaining to the recipients of these presentations, and the 
royal arms appearing on so many of the collection prove that they originally were 
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manufactured as gifts. This 
ship is evidently in port: the 
slight ambiguity of the sails 
being set and well distended 
need not be considered in 
these creatures of ambiguities. 
There are several female 
figures on board tendering 
drink to the mariners. The 
sentinels on duty at the stern, 
and the general style of the 
sailors’ costume, proclaim them 
Spaniards. ‘The body, which 
is arranged as a wine-bottle 
receptacle, is richly chased 
and embossed with mermaids ; 
it measures some sixteen anda 
half inches from stem to stern. 

Nos. 8 and g may be 
taken together as samples of 
the nef used simply as a 
table ornament and not in- 
tended to serve any useful 
purpose. The first is of 
Dutch and the second of 


Nuremberg manufacture, and 
the dates of both coincide 


with the close of the sixteenth 
century. The one is a war-vessel, having mortars and large ball for loading same on 
deck ; whilst the other is a cruiser in the merchant service, entirely destitute of any 
warlike weapons, and worked by a German crew. Both specimens have staircases 
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No. 11. No. 10. No, 12. 


leading down into the hold, the second one being further embellished by banisters 
running down each side of the steps. Tritons and dolphins comprise the decoration 
of both hulls, and a special point worthy of notice in No. 8 is the beautifully 
modelled colossal figure of Neptune, bearded, and crowned by a shell, which forms 
an appropriate figurehead. 

The last of the more important ones selected is now reached; and No. to is 
one of a pair of special interest, from the fact that it presents in a highly realistic 
form that episode in Portuguese history of Vasco de Gama’s discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope so familiar to all who have seen the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s 
Africaine, the combat between the priests and the blacks being wonderfully carried 
out, the well in centre of vessel dividing the two bodies of combatants. 

The next two have been chosen as representative pieces of the number of 
smaller vessels of all styles and rigs, ranging down to a miniature an inch and a 
quarter long. No. 11 is formed of an oval bowl cut from rock crystal, beautifully 
engraved and mounted upon an upright stand, the base of which is composed of 
the same transparent material, whilst the upper parts represent Neptune riding a 
sea-horse ; the single sail is engraved with a coat of arms, and the figurehead is 
formed by a sea-god blowing upon a shell. 

The final example selected was made at the town of Maestricht, and is of a 
later date than any of the preceding ones ; the year 1746 being responsible for this 
marvel of workmanship. It is a three-masted ship of the Dutch type, with full 
sail set ; and the whole work, with its intricate details of rope, mast and sail, measures 
but four and a half inches in its longest part. 

The several “items” above will enable the reader to form some idea of the 
interesting collection from which they have been gleaned; and it is to be regretted 
that workmanship of such delicacy and artistic value should have been allowed to 
become a thing of the past. 


J. Henry Ro tason. 
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OLD MEMORIES. 


HE force under Sir Colin Campbell left Cawnpore on 
December 24th, moving up the Grand Trunk road; his 
object being to coerce the Nawab of Futteyghur (a rebel 
chief only second to the Nana in his treachery and atrocious 
murder of Europeans), and also to join hands with our 
second force from Delhi, as it was most essential the 
sritish should combine forces in their operations against 
Futteyghur, which was strongly held by the Nawab. The 
country through which we marched seemed to be returning 

to its normal state of quietude and subjection to British rule. ‘Thannahs (police 
stations) were being established everywhere, and the telegraph set up again. | 
was much struck, one day’s march out of Cawnpore, at coming across a “ Kafila” 
of Afghan traders, with their long string of camels, laden with dried fruits, boxes 
of grapes, skins, and the inevitable white Persian cat, moving quietly along the 
high road on their way down to Calcutta—just as if nothing had ever occurred 
to disturb the peace of the country, or to endanger their traffic. No one had 
touched them or looted them, and they seemed to have no fears or dread of any 
such mishap, and I have no doubt found their way down in safety and realised 
their usual gains and possibly more. 

Whilst Sir Colin Campbell’s force was encamped at Meerunka Serai, on the 
Grand Trunk road, I was agreeably surprised by hearing that my commanding 
officer, Major Hodson—as he now was (having received his brevet majority for 
Delhi)—was in our camp, being the bearer of letters from General Seaton, whose 
column he had accompanied from Delhi, and which column was now, as well as 
I can recollect, encamped at Mynpoorie. 

As a rule, any communications which passed between our force and that from 
Agra and Delhi were conveyed by highly-paid spies, who, with their lives in their 
hands, carried letters and despatches, not one-half of which probably reached their 
destination —owing to the death or treachery of the carriers. These letters were 
generally written in French, Latin, or Greek, and being wrapped in a quill or a 
small piece of hollow bamboo, were carried and concealed by the spies in the 
most marvellous manner—the relation of which would almost rival the fables of 
Munchausen. In order to obtain a personal communication, Hodson volunteered 
to ride through the enemy’s forces occupying the Grand Trunk road, and convey 
despatches from General Seaton to the Commander-in-chief, with but a small escort, 
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consisting of one British officer, McDowall, and some twenty or twenty-five troopers. 
He made good his ride, but not without extreme danger and some loss, being 
discovered by the enemy’s picquets, fired on and pursued. ‘This ride was a most 
gallant achievement, though only one of Hodson’s many gallant deeds. It was a 
ride for life ; and yet, when he reached the chief’s camp, he was as cool and calm 
as if he had only ridden from one brigade to another. This cool énsouctance was 
one of Hodson’s great characteristics: whether in the heat of action, or sitting at 
mess, he always seemed the same—nothing seemed to put him out (except on 
one very trying occasion, which I may describe hereafter). He had a wonderful 
knowledge and command of the native language, and was a thorough master of all 
the various idioms, phrases and accents peculiar to the different districts through 
which we were campaigning ; and by this knowledge and his own keen commanding 
way of applying it, he was able to obtain the surest and best information. Sir 
Colin was much pleased at the result of his ride and the opportunity of obtaining 
from such a reliable source the information he was so anxious to gain; Hodson 
rode back that same night to Seaton’s camp, and accomplished his return journey, 
I believe, without incident. ‘To my surprise I learnt from him that my brother 
Charles had joined his regiment. I had thought he was still with the Guides, but 
found that on the Guides returning to the Punjab after the siege of Delhi, my 
brother had volunteered to join Hodson’s Horse on the march down, country, and 
with them had served at the battles of Gungeree, Puttialee, etc. 

On January 2nd, 1858, Sir Colin moved on with all his force to Futteyghur ; 
on reaching the bridge over the Kala Nuddee river (about twelve miles from 
Futteyghur) our passage was opposed by a largish body of the enemy, who, with half 
a battery of artillery, had taken up a position behind a toll-house and embankment, 
commanding the bridge. 

As the head of our column came up, our artillery speedily came into action, 
and soon silenced their guns. Though their infantry were still in position, the 
opposition was very slack, and certainly not enough to justify (as it seemed to us 
all) the long delay in the attack. The leading regiment of our column was the 
53rd, commanded that day by Major Payn, afterwards General Sir William Payn, 
K.C.B., a very fine regiment, who, being mostly Irishmen, were eager to meet 
their enemy. Meanwhile I received orders to cross the river by a ford and get 
round the enemy’s right flank; and had left for this purpose, and was crossing 
about a quarter of a mile lower down, when suddenly I heard loud cheering and 
a heavy musketry fire, and there I saw our troops gallantly advancing across the 
bridge to the assault. It turned out to be the 53rd, who, tired of the delay under 
fire, and, it was whispered, hearing that Sir Colin had sent for his pet Highlanders 
to take the bridge, took their bits between their teeth, and without any further 
orders determined to rush the bridge themselves—which they accordingly did, and 
with great success. The enemy once forced out of their position showed but a 
poor desultory fight, and, as at Cawnpore, fell an easy prey to the cavalry, who 
having crossed, some by the bridge, and others, including myself, by the ford, fell 
on them, and pursued them with such success that we captured every gun they 
had. I cannot easily forget the cheers the Infantry, and especially the 53rd Regiment, 
gave us, as we passed down the road to our camp after the pursuit. The 53rd 
were well pleased with themselves, and the result of the fight they had so suddenly 
initiated. But we heard that Sir Colin was greatly annoyed with them, and after 
the action rated them soundly for their insubordination. But little did these wild 
Irishmen care: they had had their fight, and a real good one, as far as they were 
concerned ; and as Sir Colin concluded his speech of rebuke they gave him three 
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cheers, and giving three cheers more for General Mansfield, Sir Colin’s chief of 
the staff (who had formerly commanded their regiment), they quite upset the Chief's 
equanimity, but at the same time cleared away his wrath. 

Poor Younghusband, commanding the squadron 5th Punjab Cavalry, was killed in 
this engagement. He had accompanied Watson, Probyn, and myself from Delhi, and 
was present in every engagement ; we had almost looked on his as a charmed life 
after that episode of the well at Agra. A curious circumstance was connected with 
Younghusband’s death. After the battle of Cawnpore he had purchased at 
auction a very smart helmet, which had been the property of Lieutenant Salmond, 
of the Gwalior Cavalry, who had been killed at Cawnpore. ‘This helmet a good 
deal excited my envy and admiration, and as I had not possessed a decent head- 
dress since the mutiny began, I had asked a friend to buy it for me at the auction 
of Salmond’s effects. But poor Younghusband outbid me. At his sale I was 
again outbid, and the helmet fell to the nod of Lieutenant Havelock, a nephew 
of the General; he too was killed wearing it; and rumour subsequently said a 
fourth officer had bought it and had been killed. It was a strange coincidence, 
and as these deaths occurred quickly ‘one after the other I ceased to wish I had 
been its possessor. 

After the action on the Kala Nuddee the fort and city of Futteyghur were 
occupied without further opposition, and a day or two afterwards Seaton’s column 
joined the Commander-in-chief’s force, and with it the headquarters of Hodson’s 
Horse, which I now rejoined after an absence of about three and a half months, 
reverting to my old position as adjutant. My commanding officer was much pleased 
with the appearance of the squadron after all their knocking about, and gave us 
considerable Audos for our maintenance of the good name of the regiment, 
accounts of which he had heard from the Commander-in-chief. He had been a 
little annoyed with me for not having kept him more fully acquainted with all we 
had been doing, and I had been slack in sending in the usual official information ; 
but I often had not the means of so doing, and even in those days I fear I was 
not over-fond of “writing.” However, any little feeling of anger on his part soon 
vanished in his pleasure at finding we had brought anything but discredit on 
Hodson’s Horse. His words of praise tended much to console me in my regrets 
at the loss of my independent command, which had been such an eventful and 
responsible one. I was delighted to meet my brother and be in the same regiment 
with him. He yvvs looking fit and well, and had seen lots of service both with the 
Guides round about Delhi and the neighbouring district, and also with Hodson on 
the march down. I was also very glad to meet my old Meerut chum, Charlie 
Sanford, who commanding the Guide cavalry had done excellent service at Delhi, 
and who was now appointed to command the squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
vacant by Younghusband’s death. 

Contrary to my expectations that, when I resumed charge of the adjutant’s office 
at headquarters, my short reign as commanding officer was over, to my great 
surprise I found myself detailed for another special duty ; and as I was informed I 
had been selected by Sir Colin Campbell himself, I felt it to be a great honour. 
I was ordered to accompany Lieutenant John Watson of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
with a similar party (he being in command), on a secret service. As Watson was 
my senior, my selection was perhaps thereby accounted for. We started from 
Futteyghur on the night of January 13th, 1858, with “sealed orders,” which were 
not to be opened till we reached a certain point. On arrival there we found our 
duty was to proceed to Meerunka Serai, on the Cawnpore road, about the junction 
of the road from Futteyghur to Cawnpore and the Grand Trunk road from Calcutta 
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to Delhi; and there to watch the roads and the fords of the river Ganges, lying 
between Oude and the North-western Province. It was generally believed that the 
Nana would attempt to escape from Oude, now in the full occupation of the enemy, 
and make his way to Central India. At Meerunka Serai we found a regiment of 
Punjab Infantry under the command of Major “ Jack” Stafford, a fine big man 
and a good soldier, and a most amusing and entertaining companion. His regiment 
had established a capital mess, and having made us all honorary members, we fed 
sumptuously every day and had a right good time of it. There was plenty of sport 
about, both shooting and pig-sticking, and we had tent-pegging (then a comparatively 
new accomplishment) and other sports. But no Nana or other invader came near 
us, and we began to think our services were being thrown away. I managed, 
however, to have one little excitement, which I half hoped might be the making 
of me. I was in charge of the camp. Watson, Stafford, and I think every other 
officer excepting young Anderson of the rst Punjab Cavalry, had gone out shooting 
or pig-sticking, when a native letter was put into my hand, the messenger telling 
me it was dbahut saroorat, or “very urgent,” the contents of which I mastered 
with much difficulty. It turned out to be a note from the Tehsildar of Nana 
Mhow Ghat, a landing-place and ford on the river, begging for immediate assistance, 
as the Nana, he said, was crossing the river. Naturally, Anderson and I were much 
excited, and we promptly got together some eighty or ninety sowars, and started 
for the Ghat, twenty miles, at a round trot, full of the hope that we were going to 
catch the Nana, and picturing to ourselves the receipt of the Government reward, 
to say nothing of the éc/a¢ that would be ours! 

On arrival at the village, the Tehsildar met us, and assured us the enemy were 
about to cross; and certainly we did see some boatloads of Sepoys on the other 
side of the river, but it very soon turned out that they had received intelligence of 
our movements, and were on their return to their own shore. Whether the Nana 
was of the party or not, it is difficult to say. ‘The Tehsildar, however, declared his 
intelligence was correct, and that the arch-scoundrel was there. We had a hot and 
dusty ride for nothing; but we remained there that night, sleeping on the banks of 
the river in hopes of a further attempt on their part, and our only consolation was 
the arrival of John Watson, who, the instant he heard we had started on our 
excursion, came after us as fast as he could with another detachment, only to 
be equally sold! ‘The arrival of companions in our disappointment was curiously 
soothing to our feelings. We returned to our camp next day, where we had but 
little to do; everything was perfectly quiet, and with the exception of people 
travelling up and down country, we saw no one. A convoy of ladies and officers 
arrived on their way home—amongst them Brigadier Greathed on his way to join 
his appointment in Bombay. I was sorry he was leaving us; he had always been a 
kind friend to me. 

Thus it will be seen that our time at Meerunka Serai was not a very profitable 
one in the way of fighting; on the contrary, to me it was a great loss, as I thereby 
mssed being in for a good thing. I suddenly got an order to return to regimental 
headquarters with my detachment, and of course lost no time in doing so, as Hodson 
had given me a hint there might be some fighting. Alas! on reaching Futteyghur 
I found the fight was over. Hodson’s Horse had accompanied a force under General 
Hope Grant against a strong body of the rebels, and, coming across them at 
Shumshabad, had inflicted on them a good thrashing. And my regiment came in 
for some very smart fighting, but with some sad results—in the death of Charlie 
McDowall, our second in command, who was killed by almost the first round shot 
fired by the enemy, and in Hodson himself being severely wounded twice by sabre-cuts 
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on his arm. My brother, I heard, had two narrow escapes—one from a spent bullet 
which a rebel sowar had fired point-blank at him, the other from a spear-wound, 
which a man was in the act of delivering, when Hodson came up and disposed of 
his adversary. Altogether they appeared to have had a very rough mé/ée, and I was 
much disappointed in being just too late. After this affair of Shumshabad, Sir 
Colin, having detached a force to operate against the Rohilkund rebels, proceeded 
with his main body towards Lucknow, v7@ Cawnpore, for the final capture of that city. 

We (Hodson’s Horse) reached Cawnpore early in February, and, pushing on 
beyond that place, were encamped for some little time at Oonao, one march or so 
on the Lucknow side of the river. Sir Colin in the meanwhile was massing his 
army, and distributing it into divisions and brigades. 

During our stay at Oonao my time was fully occupied with outpost duty, convoys, 
etc., and drilling the men, for they were still very raw at any form of discipline or 
manceuvrings, and, time being short, the process of instruction was rather “ forcible” 
than “persuasive”; but they were keen, if a little stupid, and I think rather liked 
that form of lesson than otherwise. 

One day I was sent in from there to Cawnpore to bring out arrears of pay for the 
regiment, and on this occasion I made my first acquaintance with Colonel Robert 
Napier, Bengal Engineers (to whom Hodson had given me a letter of introduction), 
afterwards so well known as Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, who received me 
with the kindness he never failed to show to me in all the years I knew him and 
served under him in after-life—a great and famous soldier, whom it was a privilege to 
know. He was one of Hodson’s greatest friends, and I have always considered 
this fact a strong proof of Hodson’s acquittal of the serious charges brought against 
him. Napier would never have admitted an unworthy man to his friendship. 

On February 24th, 1858, we received an order to make a forced march to the 
Alum Bagh to reinforce Outram, who was threatened by a large body of rebels. 
Outram had held the Alum Bagh ever since our relief of and retirement from 
Lucknow in November. He had had a good deal of fighting on and off, but 
had well maintained his position. 

We marched all that night, and arrived at Alum Bagh on the early morning of 
the 25th (our light baggage had come up with us), when we received orders to be 
ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. We had just time to have an early tea 
and a poached egg or two, which after the long night’s march was most acceptable ; 
and I was contemplating a change from my dirty old cord breeches into a brand- 
new pair just received from Calcutta, when a curious sort of presentiment that I 
should probably spoil the latter that day made me decide in favour of the old 
unmentionable garment ; but before I had leisure to waver in my prudent resolve, 
the order came to “Turn out.” A large body of rebels had come up during the 
night to threaten our flank. It did not take us long to mount and be off. 

This was my first day in action with Hodson’s Horse as a complete regiment, 
for when at the siege of Delhi the corps was in its infancy, and when I left Delhi 
with my wing it was certainly not weaned; but now we were a full-blown regiment, 
men better equipped, clothed, and drilled, and the horses of a better stamp, and 
with decent saddlery and accoutrements. When I say a regiment, I might almost 
call it a brigade, for by Hodson’s influence and the magic power of his name 
recruits from the Punjab had come flocking in, and I should say we were nearly 
a thousand strong. We were complete in officers, and altogether made a brave 
show as we advanced to our work. 

No time was to be lost, as the enemy had already heard of the reinforcements 
which had come in during the night, and were in full retreat to Lucknow. Our 
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camp was not far from the Alum Bagh, and our route to meet the enemy lay by 
the village of Jellalabad, passing close by the scene of my previous encounter with 
them at the relief of Lucknow; in fact, we passed so close that I was able, ex 
passant, to give Hodson a hurried description of the fight. When we now came in 
view of the enemy, they were passing in rather a disorganised mass right across our 
front as we advanced. We could see they had a couple of field-guns,.one gun 
being about six hundred yards ahead of the other. The main body was almost 
entirely infantry, and all were mutineers, arrayed in uniform. Our rapid approach 
had a great effect upon them: they seemed to make no effort to rally and stand, 
and, as we advanced and charged, we got well into them, and the whole affair 
seemed over. The rearmost gun was in our possession, and the enemy, as far as 
we had encountered them, in full flight ; but somehow, owing to the ardour of the 
charge and the pursuit, our regiment got quite out of hand, lost all formation, and 
scattered ; and they, seeing our condition, and probably having a leader with a 
good cool head, rallied round their remaining gun, regained their formation as we 
lost ours, and, pouring in volleys of musketry with discharges of grape from their 
gun, rendered our confusion worse confounded. Our men, gallant and forward in 
pursuit or a charge, could not stand being hammered at a disadvantage ; there was 
a din of shouting and noise, officers doing their best to bring the men up, but all 
to no effect; and it looked sadly probable that Hodson’s Horse would in their 
turn retreat. Hodson at this crisis managed to get a few brave spirits together— 
not more than a dozen. Well I remember him, with his arm in a sling from his 
wound at Shumshabad, shouting to the men to follow him as he made an attempt 
to charge. He and I were riding close together, and, as we advanced with our 
small following, I saw his horse come down with him, and the next instant my own 
charger, my beloved “ Tearaway,” reared straight up and fell dead. ‘The fire was most 
deadly : the range was short, and just suited to the point-blank fire from the smooth- 
bore musket under which we were exposed, so that nearly every one of our small party 
was killed or wounded. Fortunately I fell clear of my horse, and, catching a sowar’s 
whose rider had just been killed, I speedily mounted, and, as good luck would have 
it, was able to rally our men to a certain extent, who, seeing our supports coming 
up (7th Hussars and Military Train), now came on with a will, and, charging the 
remaining gun, scattered the enemy in all directions. My temporary charger—a 
small grey country-bred mare—carried me well, and we followed the enemy in 
pursuit, the British cavalry also cutting in. It was no easy matter, as they (the 
enemy) had got amongst trees and low jungle, and were guarded by a village, where 
cavalry were not of much use. In the ardour of pursuit I had got ahead of my 
men, when I came upon a couple of Sepoys on their way to the village. ‘They had 
their bayonets fixed, and, seeing me unsupported, stood—one in my direct front 
and the other on my right. I made for the former; but the one on the right took 
aim at me as I passed and shot me clean through the thigh, the bullet going 
through my saddle and my horse, killing her dead. Fortunately I fell clear, though 
helpless. My opponent was just coming up to finish me off when he was sabred by 
a trooper of the Military Train. 

The affair was now over; the enemy suffered severely and were driven back 
into Lucknow, and we returned to camp, and I was much pleased to think that 
our men had retrieved their previous discomfiture.. Their temporary “funk” was 
really due to their having got out of hand after their first charge, and not having 
time to rally before they had again to face the enemy’s heavy musketry fire. The 
steadiest cavalry in the world might have found it difficult, and to an absolutely 
newiy-raised regiment the position was a very trying one, 
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Hodson had been unable to remount after his horse was shot, so I had the 
honour of leading the final charge—for which he gave me much credit; but he was 
greatly annoyed at the behaviour of the men, and especially the native officers, and 
taking some of them round to my dooly when I was being carried back to camp, 
accused them of being the cause of my being shot; but I gladly forgave them all, 
for they were really gallant fellows, and had shown their good qualities on many 
a former occasion. ‘There was one native officer, though, a smart-looking young 
Afghan, who had been Hodson’s especial pet, he having been his orderly when he 
commanded the Guides, who certainly showed the white feather most unmistakably. 
When we were trying to rally the men, Hodson called on him by name (‘ Nuyrout 
Jung”) to follow him, but he slunk back into the crowd, and did not show up 
again till it was over, when he came to make his salaams and we refused to speak 
to him. I saw this man in Kabul many years after, he having retired to his 
own country on a pension; and though he professed to be a friend to the British 
Government, I could never trust him, and I believe there were strong suspicions 
that he was then a traitor as well as a coward. 

The death of my favourite charger ‘‘ Tearaway,” Phillips’ legacy, was a sad blow 
to me; he had carried me so gallantly through all my work and fighting. It was 
another friend gone. 

My wound, of course, placed me ors de combat, as far as any further fighting 
took place, for some time; but I remained in camp with my regiment, being well 
attended to by our doctor, Anderson, a very capable, kindly man. During the 
previous ten days or so, my brother had been detached with a squadron to 
accompany a force under General Hope Grant, and had come in for a very good 
thing at the action of “ Meangung,” in Oude, where he distinguished himself greatly, 
especially by saving the life of Major Anson of the gth Lancers, for which act, in 
addition to his previous act of gallantry in saving my life at Khurkhouda, already 
described, he subsequently received the Victoria Cross. He rejoined the regiment 
some few days after I was wounded. 

During the first part of the siege of Lucknow “ Hodson’s Horse” was encamped 
between the Alum Bagh and the Dilkoosha, their duty consisting of watching the 
country all about and making reconnaissances. 

I lay on my bed in camp, feeling sick and disgusted at being left inactive and 
disabled; though I believe I did not lose much, for the cavalry work was not very 
brilliant or lively, all the heavy fighting falling on the artillery and infantry. However, 
I made a rapid recovery, and ere very long could limp about on crutches. 

The wound had been a very clean one, and the shot fired so close that it had 
scorched my breeches (I congratulated myself I had not worn my brand-new ones !) 
—the bullet carrying the torn cloth right through my leg. Seeing me getting on so 
well, Hodson, who also was unable to ride, was one day driving into Lucknow, and 
asked me to accompany him. I tried, but was unable to get up into the dog-cart, 
and so he started by himself. He nodded a cheerful “good-bye” to me as he 
drove off with his orderly, “ Nihal Singh.” Little did I think at the moment I 
should never see him again! Had I been able to accompany him it is possible 
events might have turned out otherwise ; he would probably have remained to look 
after me, and thus avoided his fate: as it was, he drove into the Headquarters 
camp, saw his friends, did what business there was to do, and I believe was actually 
in his trap to return when he heard the sound of the attack on the Kaiser Bagh, 
and, naturally enough for a man of his soldierly and fighting temperament, returned 
to join in the fight or see the result. He was mortally wounded, was brought back 
to the Headquarters camp, and died some hours afterwards. <A finer or more 
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gallant soldier never breathed. He had the true instincts of a leader of men; as 
a cavalry soldier he was perfection, a strong seat on horseback (though an ugly 
rider), a perfect swordsman, nerves like iron, and with a quick, intelligent eye, 
indefatigable and zealous, and with great tact. He had the all-round qualities of a 
good soldier. Great was the grief in Hodson’s Horse at the death of their leader, for 
no man was more loved by his men. ‘To me his death was a sad loss,—he had 
been a kind friend to me from the day I joined him at Delhi. I had been longer 
with him than any of the surviving officers, and I knew him better than most. 

Another sorrow came to me about the same time in the death of my brother- 
officer and chum, Charlie Sanford. He was killed while gallantly scaling the wall 
of a house when scouting through a village, by a shot from an unseen enemy. 
Only a few days before he had come to see me and reproached me for my fool- 
hardiness, and yet fell a victim to his own recklessness. A curious incident was 
told me after his death: on the receipt of the news that he had been gazetted to 
a brevet majority for his services at Delhi when commanding the Guide Cavalry, 
his brother-officers drank his health at mess. In his speech in reply, he said he 
had a presentiment he should not live to enjoy his newly won honours, that he 
was convinced he would be shot, but not in a cavalry charge or fair fight. Poor 
fellow! the next day realised his sad forebodings. 

After Hodson’s death the regiment was ordered to join the Cavalry Division, and 
they took part in the fruitless endeavour to cut off the retreat of the mutineers from 
Lucknow. I was taken into hospital at the Dilkoosha, and on March 25th, just 
a month after I was wounded, I started with a convoy for Cawnpore ex route to 
the hills) where I was sent on nine months’ leave. With this I severed my 
connection with Hodson’s Horse, having served in many exciting events with that 
regiment. I had been its first adjutant when Hodson, McDowall and myself were 
its only three officers. They were both gone, and I was invalided and unfit for 
duty and my place was filled up. Though its distinguished commandant was dead, 
the regiment continued to maintain its reputation under his successor—Colonel Daly 
(afterwards Sir Henry Daly, G.C.B.); did gallant service during the remainder of the 
Mutiny ; was subsequently made into three regiments—1st, 2nd and 3rd Hodson’s 
Horse ; and finally, on the reorganisation of the Native Army, the Ist and 2nd regiments 
were renumbered and renamed gth and roth Bengal Lancers (both these regiments 
retaining the additional title of Hodson’s Horse), whilst the 3rd regiment was 
disbanded. I do not wish to be invidious, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the gth and roth (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) Bengal Lancers are quite 
among the pick of the Bengal cavalry of the present day—in each case mainly 
due to the Sikh and Punjabi element they possess, the result of Hodson’s great 
name and reputation amongst the natives of the Punjab, whereby he secured the 
best and most warlike men to his standard. 

It took me some months to fully recover the effects of my wound. During this 
interval I received the happy intelligence of my having been gazetted to the Victoria 
Cross. A subsequent Gazette brought my brother the same glad news for himself. 
Towards the end of my leave, when a medical board pronounced me fit for active 
service again, I was offered the appointment of second in command of the 2nd 
Mahratta Horse, about to be raised by Major F. H. Smith, a well-known Irregular 
Cavalry officer. ‘The Mahratta cavalry had in former days acquired a great reputa- 
tion in the native armies of Central India, and it was thought possible we might 
be successful in renewing it in the British service; but the recruits we enlisted 
turned out a great failure. Major Smith then proceeded to raise the regiment at 
Meerut and Bolundshuhur, recruiting “ Jats” only—a race of agriculturists, descended 
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from a warlike tribe who had formerly conquered that country. They were fine, 
manly-looking fellows, but were very dull; and wanting in natural smartness and 
quickness. However, after we had collected about a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty sabres we were ordered to proceed to Morar Gwalior, the capital of the 
Mahratta country, with a view to completing our complement with the natives of 
that country. Whilst on our march to Morar, Major Smith and I, being the 
only two officers with the newly-raised squadron, took the opportunity of trying to 
teach our raw recruits some minor elements of drill, which with the dunderheaded 
Jat ploughman was not so easy or natural a task as with the more warlike Sikh. 
We arrived at our destination just in time to take a share in Sir Robert Napier’s 
dashing pursuit of the Delhi royal prince, Feroze Shah, ending with the action and 
complete dispersal of his followers at Ranode. 

About a day or two before our arrival at Morar, Sir Robert Napier had received 
intelligence that Feroze Shah, with a following of about two thousand rebels, was 
endeavouring to make his way across Bundelkund towards Central India, hoping 
to join forces with the famous Tantia Topee, then—-and, indeed, all throughout— 
about the most energetic and restless of the rebel leaders. Sir Robert determined 
to try and cut off Feroze Shah before he could effect this union; and with this 
object he organised a movable column, consisting of a squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, about a hundred of the 71st Highland Light Infantry (as a camel corps), 
and to our great delight he included our newly arrived cavalry in his column. He 
had also with him a small body of independent Punjab cavalry (then called the 
Towanna Horse), under a native leader named Jehan Khan. With this small but 
very mobile force, Napier left Morar on, I think, December 13th, 1858, starting 
down the Jhansi road. Finding after the first march that the enemy had eluded him, 
but gathering from his information that they were not long ahead of him, he gave 
immediate chase. And a fine chase it was; for the enemy had entered into the 
jungles, and, lightly equipped as they were and mostly mounted on ponies, without 
any baggage or impedimenta, were not easy to catch. Fortunately we were also 
lightly equipped, and were promptly on the trail, as, like themselves, we had no 
impedimenta and no dismounted men. For two days and three nights, as far as 
my recollection carries me, we followed up our friends, guided by their tracks and 
smouldering camp-fires (of local information there was but little, as the whole 
country was a thick jungle), until at last, on the early morning of December 17th, 
we were absolutely so close on them (as we thought) that we came across some of 
their stragglers. Peter Lumsden, Assistant Quartermaster-General to the force, was 
riding on ahead of the column, and in the early morning dawn, saw two men on 
horseback riding alongside of him, their heads and bodies being enveloped in long 
cloaks to keep off the cold. Thinking they were two of our Towanna Horse, he 
took no notice of them; but he soon found out his mistake, as at the first sight 
of a European face the men had slipped off their ponies and in an instant were 
hidden in the jungle. This meeting raised our hopes. high ; but not long after, as 
daylight broke, the column emerged from the jungle on to a fair-sized plateau, and 
from that moment we lost sight and scent of our quarry. Pathways and tracks led 
in various directions, but not a sign of our enemy. Our disappointment was great. 
Lumsden now suggested we should make for the village of Ranode, some three or 
four miles off, to see if we could there gain any information ; and so it was settled, 
and off we went. On arriving near the village (a considerable-sized one) we found 
the inhabitants all turned out, lining the walls as if for defence. After some parleying 
we found that the villagers had mistaken us for Feroze Shah’s force, as he had 
sent them word of his approach, with orders to produce supplies, etc., and they were 
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prepared to resist. This was good news for us, as it was further reported that in a 
certain time our mutual enemy would appear. 

Our little force, which, all told, did not, I fancy, amount to more than three 
hundred and fifty, were carefully disposed in ambush, and we awaited the course 
of events. 

We had not long to wait, for we had scarcely got ourselves into position when 
in the distance was to be seen the dust and commotion of a considerable body 
of men approaching. They must have taken a circuitous route, after having, as 
they imagined, given us the slip, and were now advancing on Ranode, which they 
intended to requisition for supplies. The General allowed them to advance until 
they were well in our front, and no longer being in a jungle, but on an open plain, 
were thoroughly exposed to our attack, when the order was given to us to “ Advance 
and charge.” We were down on them like lightning, and in an instant all was con- 
fusion, slaughter and flight. Feroze Shah was the first to bolt, and, being splendidly 
mounted, to our deep regret got away, but of the rest their leaders were mostly 
killed: beyond occasional single combats or men fighting in despair no resistance 
was made. It was a case of sauve gui peut from start to finish. Our newly-raised 
recruits were not in it with the 14th Light Dragoons, who rode like mad ; so finding 
my men could not go the pace, I attached myself to a troop of the 14th, and for 
seven miles over a most breakneck country, black cotton soil with cracks and fissures 
large enough to swallow a camel, did we pursue! I was riding a well-known Arab 
racehorse, “The Master of Elibank,” which I had purchased some few months 
before, and he carried me like a bird —though as I galloped along on this awful ground 
I could not help casting an occasional wish that we might come safely out of it. 
It is difficult to say what our total was that day, but we cut up numbers, and 
dispersed the whole gathering, besides capturing some six or seven elephants, 
returning with minds much at ease after our long and arduous pursuit. Our own 
casualties were happily very small—Captain Prettejohn of the r4th got a severe 
sabre-cut across the thigh. On my way back I passed him, much distressed, not at 
being wounded, but at being unable to get at his cigars, which being in his holster 
had disappeared with his horse ! 

Sir Robert Napier was much pleased at having brought his long chase to such 
a satisfactory close, and he frequently in after days alluded to it with pleasure. 

This forced march gave me my first experience of a Camel Corps on service, 
and their great advantages impressed me much: each camel should carry two soldiers, 
but the men of the 71st not being experienced in the art of driving camels, there 
was on this occasion only one British soldier to each beast, with a native driver. 
The 71st were sturdy, thick-set men, rather short in the leg; and as neither riding 
nor driving as much in their line, were a little troubled by the uneasy motion of 
their mount; some of their expressions were very comical. As a rule, the Camel 
Corps marched just in advance of our men, and as the lazy beasts were wont to 
lag, my commanding officer once suggested to the rearmost Highlander that he 
should trot on. His reply was, “ And hoo can I trot with my skeen sae sair?”— 
a most unanswerable rejoinder. 


After the action of Ranode, our force marched for a time about the jungles in 
pursuit of ‘Tantia Topee, pulling up at Goonah and Augur, then the headquarters 
of Meade’s Horse, a regiment which did very good service, Major Meade himself 
eventually capturing the renowned Tantia. 

We subsequently returned to Morar ; and with this expedition under Sir Robert 
Napier ended my services in the Indian Mutiny. 


Hucu GouGu. 
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LAUS had lived all his life with his 
Godfather Griesbach. His parents 
had died when he was a child, and 

his Godfather Griesbach had brought him up 

and had taught him his trade, which was that 
of a wood-carver. Now, Godfather Griesbach 
was a very clever carver—so Clever, in fact, that 
people for miles round used to send to him if 
they had any work to be done. ‘The shop 
itself was full of nut-crackers and _ walking- 
sticks and pipe-bowls and the most beautiful 
toys imaginable carved in all manner of shapes 

—some pretty, some ugly, some queer, but all 

of them: very delightful. 

One day Godfather Griesbach called Klaus 
to him and said, “ Now, Klaus, it is time for you to go out into the world and to 
turn your talents to account. You can carve very nicely,—not so well as I can, 
perhaps, but still better than most people. I will give you three pieces of silver 
to start you, this walking-stick with a carved head, and a little advice. The advice 
shall come first. It is this. Keep to your word, and never refuse your help where 
it is needed. You are to go into the city which lies ten miles from here. On the 
first milestone you come to you will find a man sitting dressed in green. Whatever 
he may say to you you are simply to answer ‘Yes’ and go on. On the second 
milestone you will find a man sitting dressed in red. Whatever he says to you 
you are simply to answer ‘No’ and go on your way. On the third milestone a man 
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will be sitting dressed in brown. To him you must answer nothing, whatever he 
may say to you, but simply hand him your stick in silence and go on. Here are 
the three pieces of silver, here is the stick ; and now be off with you.” 

Klaus looked at the stick with admiration. Wonderful as his godfather’s works 
always were, he had never seen anything to equal this. It was the figure of a man 
with the legs elongated and twined together so as to form a walking-stick. But its 
chief beauty lay in the hair and beard, which were so lifelike that Klaus had to 
touch and press them with his fingers to make quite sure that they were really 
delicate, carved work. The face bore a grotesque resemblance to his Godfather 
Griesbach. 

Godfather Griesbach was evidently pleased at Klaus’s admiration of his handiwork, 
but all he said was, “ Well, my boy, when you can do a piece of work as well as 
that you will soon make your fortune. Now don’t forget what I’ve said to you. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!” 

Klaus took an affectionate and respectful farewell of his godfather, to whom he 
was deeply attached, and set forth on his travels. Sure enough, on the first milestone 
at which he arrived there was perched a man in green. 

“Where are you going? What do you seek?” cried the Man in Green. “ Would 
you win the Princess Coralie ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Klaus, mindful of his godfather’s advice. 

“ Well,” said the Man in Green, “that’s a straight answer to a straight question. 
Now I'll tell you something that may be of-use to you. The Princess Coralie has 
one golden hair in her head—all the others are dark brown.” 

On Klaus trudged till he reached the second milestone, on which was seated, 
as his godfather had foretold, a man in red. 

“Where are you going, and what do you seek ?” asked the Man in Red. “Do 
you not fear the Bald-headed Giant ?” 

Klaus wanted to ask who the Bald-headed Giant might be ; but, remembering 
his godfather’s advice, he replied sturdily, “ No.” 

“Well,” said the Man in Red, “that’s a straight answer to a straight question. 
Now I'll tell you something that may be of use to you. The Bald-headed Giant 
has a golden-haired wife.” 

On walked Klaus at a good round pace, and as he approached the third 
milestone he saw the figure of a man in brown seated on it. Then it struck him 
that he would have to give up his precious stick to this stranger, and the thought 
was not an agreeable one. No; Klaus felt that he could not part with this gift of 
his godfather. He would never see a stick like it again. So, grasping the head 
firmly in his hand, he strode past the Man in Brown, heedless of the inquiries flung 
to him. 

“Where are you going? What do you seek? Do you know the news of 
the town ?” 

However, Klaus had not left the milestone six paces behind him before the 
hand which held the stick began to burn and tingle to an unbearable degree. It 
seemed as if, from the stick’s head, thousands of red-hot needles were being 
pressed into the palm of his hand. Klaus tried in vain to free himself from this 
instrument of torture: it clung to him as if it were part of his body. In the 
agony of desperation he turned back to the Man in Brown, who was watching his 
contortions from his perch on the milestone with a sardonic grin, and thrust the 
stick towards him. Quietly the Man in Brown stretched out his hand, took the 
stick, and remarked,— 
“Thank you kindly. 





Now I will tell you something which may be of use to 
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you. The first inn to which you 

will come is the ‘ Stork’s Nest.’ Go 

>” a in there and ask them to give you 

Cf. mS board and lodging in return for your 

Ye ~~ Cs. AY services in carving for them a sign 
to place over their door.” 

Klaus set out on his way again, 
wringing and blowing on his hand, 
4} which still tingled for some minutes. 
Some miles still lay between him 
and this wonderful city, and Klaus 
he felt that if he was to be there before 
' nightfall he must put his best leg 
forward. He was delayed again, 
however, before he had proceeded 
very far, by a sight which went to 
his heart. A poor woman with four 
children grouped round her was 
standing outside a wayside cabin 
weeping bitterly. The few sticks of 
furniture which the cabin contained 
were being removed from it, and it 
was evident that the little party 
would be left without shelter to 
face the fast approaching night. By 
a few hasty inquiries Klaus gathered 
the information that the family were 
‘ being turned out of their home 
because they could not pay their 
rent. The amount of rent due was 
three pieces of silver. ‘This, as will 
be remembered, was exactly the sum 
which Godfather Griesbach had 
given Klaus. For a moment he 
debated whether he should part 
with this money to save the family 
from being turned out of house and 
home. 

L ne He soon came to a decision. 
“He went to sleep . . . with rats and mice as companions.” Not only did his godfather’s charge 
“never refuse help where it is needed” 
come into his mind, but Klaus’s own heart was much too kind a one to allow 
him to hesitate long. He called therefore to the men who were engaged in 
emptying the house, paid them their money and sent them away. ‘Then Klaus 
set to work with a will to put the furniture back, and, declining the grateful 
widow’s entreaties that he would pass the night in the cottage, he set his face 
once more for the town. 

Here he arrived at nightfall, and found the place in a great state of excitement. 
What the cause of the excitement was will be gathered as we proceed. ‘The first 
inn at which he arrived was, as the Man in Brown had told him it would be, an 
inn called the “ Stork’s Nest.” It was just light enough for Klaus to see over the 
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door the sign, carved in wood, of a pair of old storks feeding a nestful of young 
ones, and to recognise further that the carving was very badly done. 

Klaus knocked loudly and called for the landlord. When he came Klaus 
explained that he was in want of food and a night’s lodging. The landlord eyed 
him suspiciously, and asked him whether he was prepared to pay for these things. 
Klaus told him that he had not a penny in the world, and was told to go about 
his business; but just as the landlord was going to slam the door in his face, 
Klaus bethought him of the word of the Man in Brown. 

“I’m a wood-carver by trade,” cried Klaus, “and, if you will give me board 
‘and lodging for the night, I will carve you a sign which will be ever so much 
handsomer than the one you have up now.” 

The landlord hesitated. His present sign had long been an eyesore to him, 
but, being a very grasping person, he was not disposed to part with the large sum 
which a better piece of carving would cost him. Here was a chance of getting 
the work done cheaply if Klaus was really the workman he pretended to be. He 
paused, therefore, to make inquiries, and when he heard that Klaus had learnt his 
business under Godfather Griesbach, whose reputation had reached the town, the 
landlord relented a little, and opening the door, grumblingly told Klaus that he 
might that night have some kitchen stuff to eat and some straw in the loft for a 
bed, if he would promise to put all his abilities on the morrow to carving a really 
beautiful sign for the “ Stork’s Nest.” 

To this Klaus readily assented, glad enough to secure food and rest and 
shelter for the night. And after a meagre supper he went to sleep on his hard 
bed, with rats and mice as companions, and did not wake up till his landlord 
called him roughly in the morning. 


Il. 
THE PALACE COURTYARD. 


As I said in the last chapter, Klaus on his arrival found that there was an intense 
excitement prevailing in the town. Being country bred, however, and never in his 
life before having been in a town, Klaus thought that this excitement might be 
the normal state of things. Every one of whom he asked the question replied only 
with a mysterious shaking of the head and pursing up of the lips. So Klaus 
determined, like a sensible person, not to trouble himself any more in the matter, 
but to set to work with his sign-carving. His skilful fingers were not long in 
producing a piece of work which even his landlord admitted was very good ; and 
Klaus, having procured black, white, and red paint, proceeded to colour his birds. 
By the time that he had arrived at this point, however, he found himself the only 
occupant of the inn. Landlord, servants, visitors, all were gone; all had gone too 
in the same direction, Klaus had noticed, and yet none had said why they went. 
However, he felt that all this was no business of his, and he was proceeding, 
whistling softly to himself the while, to colour with red the beak of the father 
stork, when some one hailed him. Looking round, Klaus saw the Man in Green. 
“You said that you were going to win the Princess Coralie,” he called out. 
“Now’s your time. She is waiting to be won in the courtyard of the palace, 
whither all the world has gone. Remember, don’t go back from your word,” and 
with a friendly nod the Man in Green passed on. 
Klaus was puzzling in his head what might be the meaning of all this, when 
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he heard his name again called out. Looking round, he saw behind him the Man 
in Red. 

“You said yesterday,” cried the Man in Red, “that you were not afraid of the 
Bald-headed Giant. Now’s the time to prove your word. He’s in the courtyard 
of the palace waiting to be defied. Remember, don’t go back from your word,” 
and the Man in Red walked on. 

Now, Klaus was an honest lad, and brave and kind, but he was not very quick 
at putting two and two together. He was therefore just on the point of giving up 
in despair all attempt at understanding the meaning of the Men in Green and Red, 
when his name hailed again caused him again to turn round. When he had done 
so he found himself face to face with the Man in Brown. 

“Much obliged to you for the loan of the stick,” said the Man in Brown, 
holding out to Klaus Godfather Griesbach’s handiwork. 

Klaus stretched out his hand, and then, remembering yesterday’s experience, 
rapidly drew it back. 

“No, thank you,” he replied ; “you are quite welcome to keep the stick.” 

The Man in Brown laughed, and said: ‘“ You need not be afraid. You are 
the stick’s rightful owner now. It can’t hurt you. It can only hurt a wrongful 
owner.” 

On being thus encouraged, Klaus cautiously took the stick, and found to his 
great joy that he could hold it without inconvenience. 

“ Now put down your paint-brush and listen to me,” said the Man in Brown, 
and after a ten minutes’ earnest conversation with Klaus, he too passed on his 
way as had the others. 

When the Man in Brown was gone, Klaus put away his tools and his paints, 
washed his hands and face, brushed his clothes, and taking his stick under his 
arm, set out in the direction of the palace. 

When he reached the precincts of the courtyard he found the press so great 
that it was quite impossible for him to advance farther, and yet he had but a 
brief half-hour in which to transact his business. Chancing, however, to thrust the 
head of his stick against the back of a fat burgher in front of him, he discovered 
a way out of his difficulty. The burgher bellowed and bounded aside as if he had 
been shot. Evidently the stick treated the burgher as it had yesterday treated 
Klaus. By adopting the same method Klaus found himself, in a very few minutes, 
in the front rank of the throng of spectators, and next to the cordon of soldiers 
which kept them from penetrating into the courtyard. 

The courtyard of the palace presented a curious sight. In the middle sat the 
Bald-headed Giant—a hideous monster, sixteen feet high, without a vestige of hair 
on his head. Round him were piled heaps of gold and silver, and jewels, and 
works of art, and clothes made of every stuff under the sun. In fact, everything 
that the kingdom possessed which was rich, curious and beautiful seemed to have 
been gathered there. These the Giant had evidently thrust away from him 
contemptuously, while on his right hand rose a ghastly heap of dead men’s bodies, 
freshly killed and crushed and bleeding. 

While Klaus was looking on, the King’s herald rode out into the courtyard, as 
at each quarter of an hour for the last three days he had been doing, and gave 
out this proclamation :— 

“Listen all men. Whosoever will ransom the city and win to wife the Princess 
Coralie, let him give to the Giant that which the Giant desires, naming at the same 
time the Giant’s name. Whoso shall name the Giant’s name while presenting the 
wrong gift, or while presenting no gift at all, shall die by the Giant’s hands. The 
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redemption must be wrought ere the clock strike twelve to-day, or the city and the 
inhabitants will perish utterly. Listen all men.” 

Even as the herald spoke the clock chimed the quarter. Then there came 
tremblingly forward a man of grave and sober appearance, clad in the garb of a 
wealthy merchant. He bore in his hands a diamond, which for size and colour 
had no match in the world, and a wine cup carved out of a single emerald. The 
Giant scarcely deigned to glance at these gifts, but seizing the merchant in his huge 
hand, raised him in the air and dashed him to the ground, and his body was 
added to the heap. 

On the steps of the palace the Court was ranged. in the centre, upon two 
thrones sat the King and Queen, pale and trembling; and on their right hand 
stood Princess Coralie, pale too, but her flashing eyes and scornful mouth 
betokened that her paleness was due more to indignation than to fear. The 
courtiers were stationed, as if cowering for protection, behind the royal party. 
Princess Coralie’s eyes were dark, and dark as a raven’s wing was her hair, and 
the moment Klaus saw her he knew that he must either win her or die. 

Klaus thrust himself through the guards, and hastening across the courtyard, 
fell on his knees before the King and Queen and besought a minute’s interview 
with the Princess. 

“ He is mad,” said the courtiers, and, they strove to thrust him back. But this 
the Princess would not allow, and commanded that he should be brought to her. 

Hastily advancing, and neglectful of all etiquette, Klaus said in a low tone: 
“There is not a moment to lose. You bear the redemption of the city about 
with you, Princess.” 

“1?” exclaimed Princess Coralie, startled. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“You have,” continued Klaus, whispering, “one single thread of gold in your 
hair.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the Princess. 

“No matter how I know it,” replied Klaus, “it is a fact. Now, this golden 
hair is that which the Giant seeks. He himself knows it not, and will not know 
it till he sees the gift ; but, unless it is obtained, he will, as you know, destroy the 
city and every soul with it. 

While Klaus was speaking, Princess Coralie let down her hair and, calling a 
lady in waiting, bade her pluck out the golden thread and give it to Klaus. Klaus 
bowed low on receiving it, and then, hurrying down the steps into the courtyard, 
for the clocks were now just on the stroke of twelve, called out the Giant’s name 
in a loud voice. 

“ Bald-headed Giant,” said Klaus, “here is the gift you seek. Your wife’s 
golden hair needs replenishing, and nothing will replenish it save this thread of 
gold from the head of the Princess. ‘Take the gift now and leave us in peace.” 

When Klaus had finished speaking all the clocks in the town clanged the hour 
of midday. At the first words the Giant raised his hand as if to crush Klaus as he 
had crushed the others, but as Klaus went on the Giant’s hand dropped by his side. 

“He speaks truly,” said the Bald-headed Giant, in a voice of thunder; “it is 
this golden thread that I seek. But be it known that no hand but that of the 
donor can graft it on to the head of my wife. The city’s redemption can only be 
completed by this little man returning with me to my castle and there finishing 
his task.” 

A shudder went through the assembly at these words of the Bald-headed Giant, 
and all eyes were anxiously turned on Klaus. Would he or would he not have 
the daring to fulfil this behest ? 
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For a moment Klaus hesitated. He glanced at the heap of corpses, and the 
thought that he was to trust himself alone to the mercies of this monster who 
had slain them went like a thrill of ice through his heart. But his common sense 
soon asserted itself. If he were to refuse to accompany the Giant, the whole city, 
including the beautiful Princess Coralie, who was of more value in his eyes than 
anything else in the world, would inevitably be destroyed. So Klaus looked up 
stoutly into the Giant’s face, and said in a bold voice, although his heart was 
quaking, — 

“Ves, Bald-headed Giant, I will return with you to your castle and graft the 
hair of the Princess on to the head of your golden-haired wife.” 

The Giant said nothing, but picking Klaus up in his fingers, dropped him into 
his capacious pocket without giving the poor lad the opportunity, for which he 
was longing, of saying good-bye to his beloved Princess. Then, thrusting into a 
sack which he carried by his side the bodies of the unfortunate men whom he 
had slain, and into another sack their precious jewels and gifts, the Giant strode 
off in silence towards his mountain fastness. 


III. 
THE WINNING. 


Now, although the Giant’s castle was some considerable distance from the city, the 
journey there did not take very long. Klaus was glad enough when it was over, 
for each stride of the Giant jolted him terribly and made him feel sick and faint. 
Half suffocated as he was, in the dark, with his own sad thoughts as his companions, 
Klaus’s frame of mind was not an enviable one. He still, however, grasped his 
beloved stick, and the sense that he had it with him brought some sort of comfort 
and encouragement to his heart. It seemed to him to be a part of his Godfather 
Griesbach, and as long as it was in his possession he could not feel utterly deserted. 

As soon as he had arrived at his castle the Giant entered his hall and called 
for his wife. When she had come he placed Klaus on the table before her. 

“This littlke human worm,” said the Bald-headed Giant, “ pretends that he can 
replenish your golden Iccks by a hair from the head of the Princess Coralie.” 

The Giantess took Klaus in her hand and examined him curiously. 

“We shall see what he can do,” said she. ‘“ Meanwhile, husband, what have 
you got in those sacks ?” 

“Provisions in one,” he replied ; “ gewgaws and toys for you in the other.” 

The Giantess glanced carelessly into the sack containing the dead bodies, and 
put it away in the larder; but when she opened that in which all the beautiful 
gifts had been flung her delight knew no bounds. When she had finished looking 
through her treasures she turned her attention again to Klaus, and placing him on 
that part of her head where her hair was growing thinly she told him to begin. 

Klaus had no idea how to proceed, but he called to mind the gardener’s 
method of grafting fruit. Making, therefore, a slight incision in the skin of the 
head he slipped in the end of the Princess’s hair. The result exceeded his most 
sanguine hopes: the hair took root and began to grow immediately, and he 
came down from his perch feeling quite sure that he would be allowed to return 
to the city in safety. 
The Giantess was delighted with the result of the experiment; unfortunately, 
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however, she had taken such a liking for Klaus that she would not hear of his 
going away. 

“No,” she said, “you shall stay with us always. We have no children, and I 
find it very dull to be in the house by myself when my husband is abroad. You 
will be quite a companion for me—until I get tired of you.” 

Klaus begged and prayed that she would give him his liberty, but she was 
deaf to all entreaties. As for the Bald-headed Giant himself, it was of no use 
a»pealing to him, as he was entirely under the sway of his golden-haired wife. 

After supper one evening, when Klaus had been some days in the Giant’s castle, 
the Bald-headed Giant took up Godfather Griesbach’s stick and began to examine 
it lazily. Something, however, seemed to excite his interest as he looked at the 
carving. At last, turning to Klaus, he said, 

“What are you by trade?” 

“A wood-carver,” replied Klaus. 

“Did you carve this?” asked the Giant, pointing to the hair-work on the head 
of the stick. 

Klaus shook his head. ‘ My master who taught me my business did that,” 
he said. 

“Well,” chimed in the Giantess, who was also looking at the stick, “I’m 
getting tired of you, and unless you wish to find your way into my larder you will 
this very night carve just such a wig for my husband. It must be bigger, of course, 
but the workmanship must be as fine as this. Unless by to-morrow morning the 
wig is finished you shall die.” 

So saying, the Giantess carried Klaus up into a loft in which were planks and 
rough pieces of wood scattered about, and, giving him plenty of light to work by, 
left him alone. 

Klaus was in despair. He knew that the task set him was an impossible one, and 
after pacing backwards and forwards in an agony of despair, he threw himself on the 
hard floor and tried to sleep. In this he succeeded, and had a sound night’s rest. 

Early next morning he was roused by a curious voice calling his name, “ Klaus! 
Klaus!” The voice had a hollow, jerky sound. Klaus sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Who is calling?” he asked. 

“T am,” said the voice impatiently. ‘ Here.” 

Klaus looked in the direction whence the sound proceeded, and saw nothing, 
except his stick leaning against the wall. 

“T see nobody,” said Klaus. Then as he gazed he saw the jaw of the carved 
face on the stick moving painfully. 

“You see me, I suppose?” snapped out the stick. 

“Oh! yes,” replied. Klaus, round-eyed with astonishment. “I see you.” 

“ Well, then, listen,” said the stick. ‘The Bald-headed Giant wants a wig, does he, 
like mine? He shall have it. ‘Take my hair off my head—it will come off quite 
easily—stretch it a little bit so that it may fit the Giant, and then give it to him.” 

Klaus did as the stick directed him, and found that the hair slipped off in his 
hand at once, leaving a shining bald nob. Then Klaus began to manipulate the 
hair, and with very little trouble he produced a wig of exquisitely carved woodwork 
which he felt would just about fit the Giant’s head. He had scarcely finished before 
the Golden-haired Giantess came in. She was immensely pleased with the result 
of Klaus’s labour, and carried him and the newly-made wig into her husband’s 
presence. He too was delighted with it, and began immediately to put it on his 
head. Scarcely was it fitted, however, before a tremendous yell rent the air—a yell 
so loud and piercing that Klaus was nearly stunned. 
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“My head is on fire,” screamed the Giant. ‘ Wife, you are trying to murder me.” 

“Murder you? Nonsense!” replied the wife. 

But the Giant seized a huge club and began to attack her. The wife on her 
part took a similar weapon, and a fierce fight ensued. Klaus crept under the bed 
for safety. Presently all was quiet, and Klaus ventured out from his hiding-place. 
What a sight met his view! ‘The floor of the hall was covered with the dédris of 
giant furniture, while side by side lay the two dead bodies of the Bald-headed Giant 
and his golden-haired wife. 

The very first thing that Klaus did was to escape with all swiftness from the 
castle, carrying his stick with him. When he reached the outside and looked 
around him his heart sank. He found himself high up on a desolate mountain 
side. No trace of tree or vegetation was to be seen—nothing but huge frowning 
rocks and precipices. As for human beings, it was of course obvious to Klaus 
that they must have long avoided the neighbourhood of the Giants. As he was 
looking disconsolately around him, wondering where he was, and how, if ever, he 
was to return to the city and the Princess Coralie, he saw to his surprise the 
figure of a woman approaching him. As she came nearer he recognised the widow 
whose house he had saved from being dismantled. She seemed to be very exhausted, 
but the sight of Klaus gave her fresh strength. 

“ Quick ! follow me,” she cried ; “escape while you can from those monsters.” 

“They can do no harm now,” replied Klaus, and then he explained how both 
the Giants lay dead in their own hall. “ But,” he continued, “ what are you doing 
here? I should have thought that no human being would venture near their 
shambles.” 

“Nor do they,” replied the woman. ‘“ No man lives within a three days’ journey 
of this place. I followed you on foot. I was among the crowd at the palace 
courtyard, and saw you carried away by the Giant. I remembered your kindness to 
me, and how you saved me and my little children from being turned out homeless 
into the night ; and thought that I might be able to make some return by being near 
you, and perhaps helping you to escape. But I am faint from want of food: nothing 
has passed my lips for four-and-twenty hours,” and she sank down upon a rock. 

Klaus hastened into the castle, and having obtained some fruit and bread and 
wine, of which there was abundance—he did not dare to touch the meat—he 
returned with them to the fainting woman. It did not take long to restore her 
strength, and the two then set out on their homeward journey, taking with them a 
good supply of food. Klaus was thankful to have his companion’s guidance, as 
without it he felt sure he would never have found his way again down the 
mountain. The return journey was accomplished without adventure ; and Klaus, 
taking a warm farewell of his guide, left her at her house, and pursued his way 
alone to the city to claim the reward he had so well earned. 

Great were the rejoicings on his return, for all had given up this brave champion 
as lost. It is true that the King and Queen, who thought that their daughter 
ought to have married a prince and not a wood-carver, were not altogether pleased, 
but they had to conceal any little disappointment they may have felt. As for 
Princess Coralie herself, she was very glad indeed, and that after all was the main 
thing. When she saw Klaus marching up to the palace with his stick under his 
arm she gave a little scream of delight, ran down the steps to meet him and flung 
her arms round his neck. The King and Queen and all the Court received Klaus 
very graciously, and listened with great interest to his adventures. When he had 
finished recounting them the same strange voice which had aroused him in the 
Giant’s loft again sounded in his ear—this time it came from under his arm. 
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“Set me in the middle of the room,” said the voice. 

Klaus hastened to lay the stick down in the required place. Then the carved 
legs untwined themselves and the stick stood upright. Then it gave itself a 
shake and turned into the Man in Brown. Before Klaus could speak, the Man in 
Brown shook himself and became the Man in Red; one more shake and the Man 
in Red turned into the Man in Green. ‘The Man in Green gave himself a shake, 
and there stood before the astonished assembly—Godfather Griesbach, but it was 
Godfather Griesbach with a head as smooth and hairless as a new-laid egg. Klaus 
sprang to his godfather, seized him by the hand and led him to the King and 
Queen and Princess. As soon as the ceremony of presentation was over, Klaus 
said, “Oh, Godfather, you have lost all your beautiful hair ! ” 

“Never mind that,” replied Godfather Griesbach. “I owed the Giant something 
for seizing the castle of my brother—the Count—your father. They killed and ate 
all the inhabitants except you, whom I managed to save. I always said I would 
be even with them, and I have been as good as my word.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Klaus in astonishment, “that the Giant’s castle belonged 
to my father?” 

“Yes,” answered Godfather Griesbach ; “and it belongs to you now, as well as 
all the untold wealth which it contains. You are no adventurer, Klaus, but a 
powerful and wealthy noble.” 

This news, although it made no difference to Princess Coralie, wholly reconciled 
the King and Queen to the wedding, which took place with great splendour two 
days later; and Count Klaus and Princess Coralie lived happily ever afterwards. 
E. 
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‘He returned with them to the fainting woman.” 






































LETTERS WRITTEN FROM PARIS DURING THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BY ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF SUTHERLAND, WIFE OF EARL 

GOWER (AFTERWARDS FIRST DUKE OF SUTHERLAND,) TO THE 

MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 





“HESE letters are interesting as showing the daily life led by the writer and 
her husband, who in 1790 was appointed ambassador to Louis XVI. That 
they are so slight is to be regretted; and we deplore still more the loss of 

the diary that Lady Sutherland is believed to have kept while in Paris, but to have 
destroyed before leaving France: a prudent act, for no one was safe at that time ; 
and the English ambassador and his wife were actually arrested, and kept for a 
short time prisoners at Abbeville, on their journey to the coast—where, doubtless, 
their papers were searched. 

Elizabeth Sutherland was born in May 1765, and she was therefore four-and 

twenty in the year 1789, when this correspondence commences. ‘These letter. were 
written to her father-in-law’s third wife, the Marchioness of Stafford. 


LETTER lI. 

[This letter, written before Lord Gower’s appointment as ambassador, and while the Duke of Dorset 
held that post, refers to first shedding of blood of the great French Kevolution—that saturnalia 
of bloodshed! It was in the Place Louis XV. that the Revolution of 1789 may be said 
to have first broken out. On the morning of July 12th a detachment of the Swiss Guards, 
with four pieces of cannon, had been stationed in the Champs Elysees, to be in readiness 
to repress the popular disturbances which were apprehended. About noon the news of the 
dismissal of Necker reached Paris, and inflamed the indignation of the citizens to such a 
degree that it became very evident they would not long confine themselves to mere murmurs 
and menaces against the Government. A crowd immediately collected; and, having taken 
the busts of the ex-minister and the Duke of Orleans, bore them through the principal 
streets. By this time the King’s German regiment of cavalry, commanded by the Prince of 
Lambesc, had drawn up in the Place Louis XV., where the people were assembled in 
considerable numbers. It is said that the soldiers bore the insults and outrages of the great 
multitude for a long time with great patience, and did not even retaliate when stones were 
thrown and pistols fired at them. It is certain, however, that at last one of the cavalry drew 
his pistol and shot a man through the heart. This unexpected act of aggression was the 
signal for the immediate flight of the people into the garden of the Palace, followed by the 
troops, with the Prince at their head, who, springing over the Pont Tournant, is asserted, 
as soon as he had got into the garden, to have begun cutting down indiscriminately all who 
came in his way. Two days after the Bastille was taken by the people, and the Revoluuon 
had commenced in grim earnest. ] 

Paris, /ely 14, 1789. 
My pbDEAR Lapy STAFFORD, 
Last Sunday night after writing to you I went back to the Duke of 

Dorset’s * with my Lord & met upon the road the Prince de Lambesc’s Regiment 


* The Duke of Dorset was at this time English Ambassador at the Court of Louis XVI 
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accompanying some cannon from Chaillot; the Cannon was pointed towards the 
Tuilleries, & the Troops were marching there as fast as they could. I was told to 
go home as fast as I could: in returning I saw the Troops fire upon the mob, 
after which the dragoons galloped into the Tuilleries & frightened & hurt some 
people. Lord Gower went into the Town & saw an amazing scene of confusion, 
all the common people had got swords; Mr. Hare happened to be with him, & 
in trying to return they were stopt by the points of some swords & told they must 
fight for the States, but being thin they contrived “0 slip through & get home 
for their arms & ammunitions. ‘The mob continued very riotous at night, & the 
Dragoons fired & killed a good many. Yesterday morning they followed the 
Gardes Frangaises, who have come over to them, & seized upon 12 pieces of 
cannon, & in the afternoon they took some more out of a house adjoining to this; 
every creature in Paris is armed with either guns, Pistols, Swords, or Pokers, & they 
are all running about making a noise gui fait mal au ceur, puffing off gunpowder, 
& scraping rusty swords upon the stones in the corner of the Street. I had the 
courage to go to the Duke of Dorset’s yesterday; he had just had a mob at 
his house with Lord Massarene escaped from Prison; I was stopped several times, 
& made to declare myself donne frangoise of the ters état. 1 want Lord Gower to 
quit all these appareils de guerre & finish the time he would have stayed here, at 
Spaw, but I find that he likes a riot, in his heart, as he will not give me any 
encouragement & is constantly out, with the mob, like any other ‘don dourgeois 
de Parts. Last night the Bourgeoisie took the government of the town & went 
about the streets in large bodies with lighted torches, but making such hollowing 
that one waked in the expectation of having them all in one’s room. Zzfina I am 
very glad now that you did not come; | am going to the Post in hopes of finding 
a letter. 
I am ever yours aff. 
5. 


Letter II. 
PARIS, August 4th. 

I have nothing particularly interesting to tell you of the events of the last 
week, my dear Lady Stafford, unless I treat of the Assemblée Nationale, where there 
have been some very interesting séances, if one can call anything interesting where 
the noise and clamours exceed that of a Borough election in England, & where 
the speeches are so much interrupted & the orations so unintelligible, that you are 
surprised to find the next morning that the compilers of a newspaper have been 
possessed of talents & imagination to give such proceedings the form & fashion 
of a debate, & the result of such tumultuous conferences the name of a decree. I 
dare not breathe such opinions here, as I might chance to be carried in consequence 
before the Comité des Recherches. A great tumult arose in the Assembly last 
week from apprehensions of the Imperial troops passing through Alsaces & the 
ministers were in a perilous situation for some time ; however, since they escaped 
the Lanterne at the first impulse, it is to be hoped the danger will not be so great 
from a relapse in the popular opinion, as they have done all they could for their 
Own justification in submitting their papers to the inspection of the Commissioners 
of the Assembly, & it was at first said their private opinions, but I hear (for all 
my news is report, I don’t retail anything as gospel) gue /’ Ambassadeur da’ Angleterre* 
made some inquiries into what Mr. de Montmorin was said to have stated relative 
to his private opinion of the disposition of England, & that gentleman gave him full 


* Duke of Dorset. 
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satisfaction by contradicting & disowning such facts, & bringing the Commissary 
who was said to have stated such words as proceeding from Mr. de Montmorin, 
to join in the disavowal. 1 was at the Assembly last night, when there was a 
violent debate about the liberty of the Press, or rather of libelling, which it was 
decreed should be prevented, but full liberty of Tongues & Pens given to the 
Nation. I went afterwards to sup at Mme de Staél’s, where I heard much 
conversation, & much difference of opinion on what had past, even among the 





First Duke of Sutherland. 


George Granville L. Gower, son of Granville, first Marquis of Stafford, b. Jan. goth, 1758; Viscount 
Trentham, 1758-86, Earl Gower 1786— 1803 ; Ambassador to Louis XVI. 1790-923 cr. Duke of Sutherland 
1833; m. Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland, 1785, d. July 19th, 1833. 


friends of liberty. Mr. de Bonne Savardin is taken & the Abbé de Barmont 
brought to Paris to answer for himself. Mr. de Bonne has twenty guardian angels 
in the shape of gardes nationales placed round his bed every night; it is thought 
he will be the object upon whom the punishment will fall, as there are proofs of 
his having been employed in some suspicious manceuvres. The King has been ill 
and the Queen receives every night at St. Cloud, but only men ; Lord Gower went 
yesterday. They were all echantés as usual de ses graces. His Majesty’s complaints 
are only a fluxion des dents, & he was better yesterday. They say the Palace at 
St. Cloud is beautiful comme un Palais bati par les fees. 
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LETTER III. 
[Lord Gower had been appointed Ambassador on May 22nd, 1790.] 
Paris, July 2, 1790 

My peEAR Lapy STAFFORD,— 

I did not write to you last week, not knowing if you were still in London, 
& having nothing to say particularly worth the price of a pamphlet if you were 
in the country. 

I was presented last Sunday; it is a very formidable ceremony, performed 
‘en pleine cour,” rather worse than dancing at St. James’ in the most uncomfortable 
dress that can be imagined. I was very much charmed with the Queen, cest en 
verite une femme superbe, and her manner has so much grace and 1s so pleasing, 
at the same time gw’edle est tout a fait seduisante. 

The Dauphin and Madame are very handsome. The same ceremonies were 
practised at the Luxembourg with Monsieur * e¢ Madame, & at the Tuilleries with 
Madame Elizabeth with the omission of a dinner which used to be given, but 
which could not conveniently be at that moment. I find in spite of the account 
we heard of the want of society, that there is more occupation for every moment 
of the day & more functions of all sorts than it is possible to go to. We see a 
great deal of both aristocrats & democrats; Mde. de Coignie I see about twice 
a day; there is a Princesse de Vaudémont whom I like the best of any de mes 
nouveaux amis. She is very clever, lively & jiére comme une grande Princesse. She 
lives very near us, & I see her very often; there is a Princesse de Broglie, /¢rés 
bonne femme, la Duchesse de Montbazon, Madame de Laval, Madame d’Andelot. 
Mme de Vaudémont stays more at home & does not mix with the others so much, 
but has parties of men & very few women & she gives herself much to Politics, 
so that the Society at her home is very entertaining & one hears everything that 
happens immediately there. I have also a great many flirts of which it is needless 
to make a detail; two of them are the two men who were in England some time 
ago with the Duke of Dorset: the Prince de Léon & Mr. de Périgord. We go 
almost every night to the play dressed like Soubrettes & then come home & make 
a toilette for supper, or go in parties to the Duchess of Devonshire at Passy. But 
there are sometimes diplomatic dinners which put one upon one’s haunches; we 
dined generally at Monsieur de la Luzerne’s; there was one last week at Mr. de 
Montmorin’s; & we are now going thro’ a course of ambassadors; you cannot 
imagine comme on me comble de politesse, & how much one is obliged to exert oneself 
to be empresste & to get rid of that cold manner & sauvage Behaviour which 1s 
thought so shocking to people one never saw before. It exhausts me so much 
that I am dead asleep every night at eleven o’clock & speak French in my sleep. 
When I have the pleasure of seeing you in England I hope you will see a great 
change in the empressement of my manner, & that by that time I shall have got 
so great a habit of embracing everybody I meet sams reserve it will be something 
quite charming. 

I have not yet got spirits enough to embrace Lady Spencer when I see her, 
nor shall I be quite satisfied with my improvement till 1 have been able to do 
that; the Duchess looks much better than she did, & Lady Georgianat 1s 
getting quite well. 

They are gone this morning to the Queen at St. Cloud; she comes to the 
Tuilleries on Sunday, when there will be a court & jew where I am preparing to 

* Afterwards Louis XVIII. 
¢ Afterwards Lady Carlisle. 
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From a portrait by) Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland. {G. Romney, at Trentham. 


go ; everybody is occupied about the approaching /fé#e on the 14th;* nobody seems 
to form an idea of what they are to see, & they apprehend danger without knowing 
of what; the preparations are amazing: 200 cannon are to be fired, & the 
number of people who are to be the witnesses of it will be very great; I hope 
to make one. I saw Mde. de Lamballe last night, & am going to breakfast at 
Mr. de Des Cars’ with the Duchesse d’Orleans, to whose house one cannot go in 
ceremony because of some nonsense about the dewx dattans, but I believe one may 


* Of the Federation of the Champ de Mars. 
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in private. Monsieur * has been remarkably civil to us; but all this Galimatias 
must appear so stupid to you that I dare say you wonder at the length of my 
detail, & that it should consist only of little circumstances, & not of deep political 
opinions ; about which I am fant sot peu déte and ignorant; by the bye there is 
a deputation of Poissardes really gone to the Comtesse d’Artois at Turin, from 
that body here, instructing her to return, with a pass from Government &c. 
in form. 

Men were taken up the other day at St. Cloud spying all day in the King’s 
apartment, & when they were put out from thence, staying in the court, it was 
dusk & late at night; nobody has heard anything more & on crott seulement que 
ce sont des fous. Adieux my dear Lady Stafford. 

Pray write to me very soon & believe me 
Ever yours affectly. 
S. 


LETTER IV. 
PARIS, August 26¢h. 
My DEAR Lapy STAFFORD,— 

Lord Gower dispatches his Courier to-night instead of to-morrow on account 
of the decree which passed unanimously in the Assemblée Nationale of to-day, in 
favour of the prevention of the Family Compact between France & Spain by 
which the Assemdbdée agree to the continuation of that Pacte de Famille, not in an 
offensive, & only in a defensive way, with some other Provision I believe that 
may alter its nature in some degree with respect to Spain, & it is to be called 
a Pacte Nationale instead of FPacte de Famille; they have also given orders for 
the equipment of 45 sail of the line, which in the present state of France will 
be more difficult in the performance than in the intention, unless they get some 
prize aid. All this intelligence is so recent that I have not yet heard any 
commentaries on it. The Assembly were unanimous in the decision; Monsieur de 
Mirabeau made the motion & the report from the Committee dp/omatigue in October. 
He was joined by the abbé Maury, which showed that the most different opinions 
were in this instance joined: whether it is all in the nature of FZwmmery to which 
it bears some resemblance, or whether it dot influer sur Vétat de Europe, est au 
dessus de mes connoisances politiques, & as their result would probably not have 
much weight with you, I need not regret that deficiency in my understanding & 
my letter. Lord Gower says he regrets the less not being able to write himself as 
all he could tell is what I have (so ill) exprest, only you wilt get my account 
sooner than a newspaper. 

Perhaps it will appear foolish to tell you after the proceedings of so respectable 
a body as the National Assembly that yesterday was the Féte de St Louis, and a 
gala at Court literally from morning to night, that we were presented to J/esdames 
Tantes du Rot, that there was a diner en publique, then a jeu chez la Reine, and 
then a grand ‘ Couvert,’ where all the Royal Family supped together—considering 
the Heat and Crowd it was not disagreeable ; the Queen was drest magnificently 
& looked very handsome; she has the talent of looking as if she saw all things 
at once, which gives a great deal of animation to her countenance ; we had also 
yesterday a large dinner of English people, among whom were Lady Blount, her 
sons, & a Miss Clifford of Tixal. The Duc d’Orleans’ sons were at Court, two ugly 
illlooking Boys. The eldest t made his Father’s excuse for not being there. The 
Duchesse de Bourbon & Duchesse d’Orleans were. 


* Louis XVIII. + Afterwards King Louis Philippe. 
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LETTER V. 


PARIS, Jan. 12th, 1791 

I imagine you are now in London, my dear Lady Stafford, where the approach 
of the birthday must necessarily bring you; I wish it were much farther, as we are 
to have about 70 English people to dine with us; however even that ceremony 
is much better than being obliged to dance a minuet at St. James’. You will hear 
all that I can write from hence from so many different people, that you will be 
inclined to vote me a bore, & I shall only write when | have something to say. 
You will see Mr. de Narbonne’s report concerning the State of the Army & 
fortifications in the newspapers, it 1s said to be very far from the real fact 
concerning the State of the Troops, which is universally thought to be very bad. 
The Troops of the Line are jealous of the National Guard having double their 
pay, and the National Guard are so full of zeal & each judging for himself, etc. 
etc., that it will be difficult to command them ; besides, being rather ragged troops, it 
was said, but I don’t answer for the truth, that Mr. de la Fayette expressed great 
apprehension of the troops of the line under his command in case of an attack 
going over to the enemy, of which inclination there are said to be proofs, & the 
other half of the forces moving away, others say that all this is pure malice, but 
most people agree that the present ministry are determined at all rates to have 
war with Germany immediately the plan of campaign, attacks, etc, 1s settled, we 
may expect every day to hear of the French having made an inroad (perhaps in the 
low countries) against some of their neighbours. As to Mr. de Narbonne’s etc. etc. 
dining with Lord Gower the day before his departure chez Mr de Staél* there 
could be no great political fesse in that measure, as there was at that time 
no intelligence that could be either given or concealed by it, & in any event it 
has not been proposed to turn the National press against England or any idea of a 
private expedition across the Channel. The Evéque d’Autun f goes to London in 
a few days, sent by the ministry here to try to reconcile an alliance with England, 
as this country feels much in want of some connections; some people say the 
intention of his mission has been changed several times since the Commité 
Diplomatique settled that it was proper for him to go, and that it is to try 
and persuade Mr. Pitt to get a loan of some millions for this country, others that 
he is to promise in the name of France to give us a variety of douceurs such as 
assistance in India, or a little present of the Island of Tobago, and other people 
ask by what authority he can make such offers, and if there be any Government 
or any power at present in France that can justify any foreign country in making 
an alliance with her, or make it safe for them to do so. 

But it is supposed from the Evéque’s known character, which even his friends 
allow to be a moral bad one, that when the worst comes to the worst he will make 
a job of it for himself in the way of agtotage; he is certainly very clever, so that 
as a person to be employed in a negociation, there is nothing to be said against 
him, though perhaps, in that way, much against his country. ‘The real true French 
bon patriots are afraid that the Ministry will listen to them & perhaps conclude e# 
attendant a treaty with Spain to the disparagement of France, which ce gut me 
parait appears to be a very good sort of Plan. They talked of sending Mr. de 
Bonne with a Jacobin & a clever sort of adventurer along with him, to England, 
but he is already known there and may be taken up for some mauvaises affaires. 
so that scheme is said to be dropt. The Evéque d’Autun will of course take the 


* The Swedish Minister. + Talleyrand. 
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name he now does here of Mr. de Périgord, as it is the c-devant Evéque well known 
to all who are conversant in the 3 last years of French history. Mr. de Ségur 
was sent from hence about a fortnight ago on a similar expedition to Prussia, 
where the Court is supposed (at least by people here) or [the] lefthand wife of the 
King’s, to be fond of money (nobody can say that it is an unnatural passion) ; for 
this purpose M. de Ségur carried a large quantity with him in bills of exchange 
(which accounts for Mr. de Lefart’s secret service money); unfortunately but very 
constitutionally this had transpired in time for the enemies of the Negotiation to 
give information of it, & to render Mr. de Ségur’s journey very nearly useless, for 
which reason they are going to despatch a Mr. Jarry and a Mr. de Dino a young 
traveller de notre connotssance to Berlin to explain it all away & to Frenchify the 
Court of Berlin if possible, so that perhaps the war may be postponed till the 
success of those negotiations 1s known. 


Friday. 

We have just heard that the person proposed to accompany the Evéque d’Autun 
is Mr. Sayer formerly Alderman of London, & who was sent from thence I believe 
some years ago for being concerned in a plot against our king, in which case it is 
a sensible idea to choose him as a proper person to dispose the Court of London 
in their favour; in short they appear to be quite mad. There is a Courrier just 
arrived from Bordeaux who brings accounts of the total destruction of Port au 
Prince & the worst intelligence possible of the State of the rest of the Colony of 
St. Domingo; all this affects (@ ce gu’on dit) the national credit much, the assignats 
are already giving way in the Provinces, they refuse to take them in Brittany where 
they say the Peasants are in insurrection ; notwithstanding all this War is as much 
believed & expected as ever, and people seem to think it not unlikely that foreign 
troops may be in Paris in a few months. The Emperor* is marching a great many 
from all parts of Germany. 

I must finish this long letter, my dear Lady Stafford. Miss Campbell was married 
this morning, which has made me late as I was an eye-witness of the Ceremony. 
I am going to dine where the Ev. d’Autun will probably be, and if 1 hear any news 
1 shall add it, ex attendant. 

J am aff. yours 


Letter VI. 
PaRIs, December 31st, 1791. 

I have nothing particular to say to-day, my dear Lady Stafford, except to 
return you a great many thanks for your last letter, de faire mes adieux pour [année 
& to mention that we are not so sure of having our throats cut as we were, the 
King of Sweden being said to have accepted the Constitution, ze. it is certain he 
has at last concented to receive the King’s letters. 1 confess I am sorry for it as 
it looks as if he was bribed, the Empress tired and fagged to death by all the 
French People and their demands and their pretensions which are great; in short as 
if instead of the sport we expected of being besieged etc. we should have nothing 
but emigrants starved and returning in a humdrum way, and the people here 
grubbing on, mais nous verrons. 

It is thought the Queen will be surprised and hurt at this: she did not know 
it this morning. Quand au rot pourvu qu'on lui donne & manger et un fauteuil 
pour étre a son aise tl s'arrangera. Le Prince de Condé is gone to Coblentz, and the 


* Of Germany. 
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Assembly yesterday had very nearly published a declaration of Monsieur de Condorcet 
explaining all their intentions and reasons for their conduct; but thinking it looked 
too much like a declaration of universal war they suppressed it. I must bid you 
adieu. I am forced to finish my letter unexpectedly, which is no loss to you. 
I am ever most affectionately yrs. 

S. 


LetTer VII. 
Paris, April 20, 1792. 

Having nothing new or interesting to tell you last Friday, my dear Lady 
Stafford, & thinking that you were at Trentham I delayed writing till to-day. The 
King went this morning to the Assembly according to the intention mentioned in 
his letter of yesterday ; preceded by M. du Mourier, A/inistre des Affaires Etrangéres, 
who read a long declaration to the Assembly repeating, according to the information 
he had received from M. de Noailles at Vienna, what he understood from Mr. de 
Cobentzel to be the demands of that Court, viz., the restoration of Avignon to the 
Pope; a restoration of some degree of government in France, & the droits of the 
Prince’s possessions en Allemagne. I think these were the chief heads of what he 
understood the King of Hungary required, as he did not treat with Prince Kaunitz, 
but with M. Cobentzel ; thinking him better disposed towards France. 

Mr. du Mourier said that before there could be any possible idea on the part 
of France of treating with the King of Hungary, the King must first consent to the 
Punishment of Pr. de Kaunitz—“‘ La Nation Francoise’ ne pouvoit pas recevoir des 
Loix de la main debile dun octogenaire despote” or some such words; he observed 
that as to the Prince’s posssestons en Allemagne, the King & the Assembly had a/ready 
sworn in the oath of the Constitution to be perfectly deaf on that subject & totally 
insensible to any claims on their part. He then proceeded to harangue against the 
ingratitude & perfidy of the House of Austria, & particularly the young King of 
Hungary, & proposed that the Assembly should not only decree an immediate 
declaration of War, but that M. de Noailles should be recalled instantly from 
Vienna without taking Congé ; he did not mention the King of Prussia but mentioned 
the King of Sweden,* “ Ze roi qui ne pouvoit étre arreté que par la mort.” The King 
spoke next, & said that his council and himself thinking it expedient in the present 
case to go to war, and the Constitution only giving him the power of decreeing it 
in consequence of his prerogative ; ended by saying “/e demande formellement que 
la guerre soit declaré contre le Roi de Boheme et d Hongrie,” etc. These speeches were 
not very much applauded. The Assembly was so full of strangers that the President 
was obliged to dever da séance & appoint a séance extraordinaire this evening to 
debate upon this subject ; I believe there is little doubt of the war being declared, 
at least People seem to think so. If it is determined to prove how much better 
all countries would be without kings, which these people say will be proved in the 
course of the next century, when there will not be such a thing as a king in 
Europe; this remains to be seen. I hear the debate is put off till Monday, in 
which case I shall probably have nothing more worth telling you to render this 
letter a little less dull. I feel glad to be éoignée des bals during this warm weather, 
faite comme je suis; perhaps I shall be dead before next Friday, in which case 
recevez mes adieux & remember me with some degree of kindness apres gue mon 
corps sest retourné aux quatre elemens; though I rather hope to live to perish in 
some combat with the Poissardes, de mourir aux pieds de la reine dans quelque 


* Gustavus ITI. 
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rixe aux Tuilleries, or something more brilliant than dying quietly in my bed; at 
all events I am, 
Dear Lady Stafford, 
Most sincerely yours, 
S. 

I see that Granville * is presented: I am afraid you will not send him here 
en voyage pour former son esprit et son cour; nous sommes tres contents d’avoir 
Lindsay pour successeur de Milord Robert t, on dit quwil est tres doux & vivre avec, 
which with a gentlemanlike manner est tout ce qu'on demande en pareil cas. 1 am 
glad they have not sent us some stupid grubbing Fellow with a Pen in his Curl. 


LeTrer VIII. 
Paris, A/ay 25, 1792. 

The letters from England for us have of late been so much neglected at 
the Office, my dear Lady Stafford, that I did not receive till last Monday yours 
of the 8th, or I should sooner have expressed my sense of your goodness to me 
in expressing uneasiness on my account & wishing me to come to England 
for the winding up of the unlucky affair in which I am at present involved ; 
however everything continues so quiet for individuals, at least for us here, & as we 
live in a remote part of Paris even if there were disturbances I do not think we 
should see or hear anything of them, that I believe I may venture with great 
safety to let that dénouement take place here, indeed I must now, for I am not 
able to stir: I think myself however ¢rés reconnaisante to you & Lady Stafford for 
thinking of me with interest. I had the pleasure of receiving two other letters 
from you last Monday, which made me very happy, as the negligence of those 
people made me think you had forgotten me. ‘The only news here is the susfe of 
the story of which I last Friday inclose to you the beginning in print concerning 
the Comité Autrichien. Mr. Bright pledged himself to dénoncer the principal people 
concerned in it last Wednesday & it was apprehended that some disagreeable dis- 
cussion would arise in the Assembly relative to the Queen. He made his principal 
attack against M. de Montmorin & Mr. de Bertrand, who both fully expected to 
be sent to Orleans; the conclusion of the affair is put off till to-day so that in the 
evening I shall probably be able to tell you how it ends; this occasioned a sort 
of bustle at the Tuilleries: some of the magistrats of Paris were going about among 
the mob under the Queen’s windows trying to exasperate the people against her ; 
Mde. de Lamballe was to have dined that day where we did, but durst not come out 
till the evening thinking she might be attacked during her absence or ordered to 
Orleans ; however it will probably all end in nothing; the Juge de Paix who acted 
against the aggressors in the beginning is sent by the Assembly to be tried at 
Orleans. ‘There are no late accounts from the Army ; a detachment of French troops 
were taken by the Austrians at Bavay, but it was a small thing of no consequence ; 
it seems to be doubted after all that has been said, if the French will venture to 
attack ; a defeat seems to be certain in that event, [and] that, together with the diffi- 
culty of making the men go near the enemy it is more probable they will remain 
snug as long as the Austrians will let them. 

There is a son of Dr. Priestly’s here, who I was told dined yesterday at the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld’s whose house is a nest for all that tribe ; his conversation 
during dinner was trying. The heat is so great that I feel unwilling to work myself 

* Lord Granville Gower, Lord Stafford’s second son, and, later, first Earl Granville. 

t Lord Robert FitzGerald was at one time an aétaché to Lord Gower's embassy 
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Facsimile of Passport issued to the Countess of Sutherland, April 26th, 1792, 
up into the passion necessary to tell you all that js going on; I therefore shall 
only slur over the history of M. d’Esprésmenil, who was walking quietly the other 
day on the Terrace near the National Assembly: the mob recognised him, seized 
him, & beat & cut him for two hours together after dragging him to the Palais 
Royal, where he was saved with great difficulty & now lives to tell the tale, contrary 
to the expectation of M. d’Esprésmenil & all his friends. You will see in the papers 
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a story which is really extraordinary of a prophecy that was found in his pocket. 
The National Assembly have decreed that it is lawful for them to seize upon the 
Terrace of the Garden of the Tuilleries next the Assembly, called the Terrace des 
Feuillians, by which means the Garden is open to all the Banditti & Blackguards of 
Paris, till the King builds a wall if he chooses it, to separate the other part & to 
enclose himself in a space very much circumscribed. Five hundred of the Banditti 
of Marseilles arrived last Monday: their first exploit was to attack a party of the 
National Guard who were dining together in a quiet way aux Champs Elysées ; they 
killed two of them and wounded 12; they have however been kept quiet ever since 
& are guarded in their Casernes, but in a manner so far consistent with liberty 
that they can get out whenever they please. ‘The Camp at Soissons, the command 
of which is given to M. Servan, is a tolerable drain to the streets of Paris, as it 
has carried off about gooo idle Féderés. A strange plan has been discovered at 
Soissons to ged rid of them in a horrid way by baking their bread with broken 
glass in it, of which it is said some are dead. ‘The French army is taking 
“Lattitude fitre de LVindependance” at Strasburg, where it is said to be less in 
disorder than in the other headquarters ; the Duke of Brunswick is supposed this 
day to be on his 6th day’s march, which brings him to the French frontier, where 
he will find the Troops mostly without officers. His declaration is arrived, which 
you will see in the Papers (if I can get one I will enclose it); the aristocrats are 
not satisfied with it here,—he talks only of the King and talks neither of MVoddesse 
nor Parliament ; the proposal in it of removing the King some think very easy, others 
impossible till he arrives at Paris with his army & cuts the National Assembly in 
pieces, as they have so little hope of pardon that they will hold out to the last; 
those who are of the former opinion imagine that they will carry the King off to 
make their peace if possible, but all seem to think that whatever may be the 
event the King will have some dangerous moments in the struggle. Both he and 
the Queen look very well, and seem cheerful; they have been brought to this 
situation so much by degrees that it does not affect them in the same violent 
degree one would suppose, but they both suffer extremely from ennui & inquietude. 
You would be quite delighted with Mme Elizabeth, who has more xod/esse of 
character & douceur than anybody I ever saw; her conduct makes her a very 
interesting personage. She is also very handsome, which is certainly a favourable 
circumstance whether in quiet or turbulent times. I went last night thro’ the heat 
and-dust to the Bois de Boulogne in search of Fresh air, with Mme de Tarente 
& a good many other gezs du chateau; we met no Marseillaises, & the Bois de 
Boulogne was as full of drest people, & as gay as if nothing extraordinary was at 
its gates. Lord Palmerston & Miss Curte are just arrived & mean to go thro’ 
France to Switzerland & Italy: they run a chance of being arrested before they get 
there ; I advise them to go thro’ the armies rather than the Provinces, it is certainly 
the safest way. Mr. Jenkinson is feeling pulses (they say at Coblentz); the 
Aristocrats are a little afraid that England will begin her mediation too soon & 
prevent their having a good despotic government again. I should like to send my 
children to you, but Lord Gower will not hear me mention the idea of moving them 
as he says it would make people talk & conjecture & that his private affairs shall 
never interfere with his business ; so I have nothing to say in reply but to sit still 
and look wise; as for myself I should not like at this moment to leave Paris in 
case of anything happening before I got back again. 
Adieu my dear Lady Stafford 
I am most sincerely yours, 
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LETTER IX. 


PARIS, /une 29, 1792. 


‘*T cannot express how happy I am 
To hear we have taken Seringapatam !” 


or at least have got very near it. I hope the news we have just seen in the 
Chronicle from Sir R. Ainsly 1s confirmed by this time, which will be a very 
successful dénouement to all the true and false accounts we have had from that 
quarter of the world; tho’ I shall not be thoroughly satisfied till 1 hear of the 
capture of Tippo himself. We have escaped without the second riot 1 foretold in 
my last, & it is to be hoped that the King & Queen are now in a less alarming 
situation, having escaped the journée of the z2oth, & the King’s own behaviour in 
shewing so much firmness has been greatly to his advantage. I shall enclose either 
to-day or next Friday a very good pointed account of what passed at the chd/eau that 
day. The King has received addresses full of loyalty & expressing great horror at 
the insults that have been offered to him, from all the northern departments, but 
the Sentiments of the South of France seem to be quite different. Lord Gower 
desires me to mention that if Lord Stafford wishes to know his opinion, it is that 
in less than a year the South of France, ze. most of the Provinces to the South 
of the Loire, will form themselves into a republic, while the northern will remain 
attached to the King as English people tho’ they may wish well to France ; 
individuals are not bound either in gratitude or interest to wish great national 
prosperity & union to this country: perhaps we shall have no reason to regret a 
certain degree of démembrement de L’empire Francoise; the King will still have a 
considerable reyaume & be able probably to defend that from his rebellious subjects, 
The present ministry of Feuillants are it is suspected from the sentiments of 
each individual inclined to the old political system of crushing Holland, & would 
probably do the English all the mischief they could in a sly way, tho’ they dare 
not own anything but friendly sentiments. 

You would have been amused if you had dined here yesterday; Mr. de Lally 
dined with us, & Mde. de Stael sent to desire to come also ; Charles Greville told 
her in conversation that nothing could be more despised and «avoided in England 
than the Evéque d’Autun & Mr. de Chauvelin, that the King & Queen had 
treated them in a proper way, that the Prince of Wales would not receive them, that 
nobody spoke to them of any description, in short that they were so thoroughly 
known there that it was a slur on anybody to take the least notice of them. 

As she is a particular friend of theirs this vexed her excessively, and upon 
Mr. Greville’s saying it was chiefly because they were supposed to be Jacobins & 
her denying it, he said “ Zh bien! Madame, cest qu'on les croit factieux toujours, et 
que Mr lev. d’Autun wétant pas revitu d'un caractire publique il ne peut venir 
quien espion.” Mr. de Lally & all the other spectators were delighted & I make 
no doubt that Mde. de Staél will make her report to all their friends here of the 
testimony given against them both by opposition & ministerial evidence, for all 
join in the same account. 

Mr. de la Fayette to the great surprise of everybody arrived at Paris & went 
to the Assembly yesterday to vouch for the authenticity of his Dr.* & his own 
sentiments & those of his army against the Jacobins. They say he spoke with so 
little animation, that his harangue had hardly the effect that might be expected ; 
there are different reports about him to-day: some say he is to be sent to Orleans, 
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Marie Antoinette with her children, the Duc de Normandie and Madame Royale, in the gardens of the Petit Trianon. 
(From an original miniature at Palermo.) 
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but his army will not suffer that. It is needless to tell you that the Prussian 
army is ordered to increase this march; I hope to give a dinner to M. le duc le 
Brunswick very soon. Lord Gower is just come from the Chateau where he saw 
M. de la Fayette ; I hope to be there on Sunday, perhaps we shall have some /igues 
that day, tho’ I don’t believe it. Our little boy is to be christened to-morrow by 
the name of William ;* as there was no other name Lord Gower wished to call him 
we call him by that, as all my grandpéeres and péres happen to be called so, which 
makes it a proper name chez nous en Europe. 1 am most obliged to you for 
sending the gloves, & quite astonished to hear of Lord Robert's marriage. 1 hope 
Nature has been less bountiful to Miss Fielding than it was to her Mother in the 
article of front teeth; sa douche n'est certainement pas le rendezvous des graces de sa 
Jigure. 1am astonished at Lord Robert, but tho’ the best sort of man that can 
possibly be imagined I am afraid it must be owned that he is rather dull, & prefers 
sitting looking at the fire to any employment whatever; but that sort of solid turn 
is his only fault. I must bid you adieu my dear Lady Stafford. 

Most affec. yours 


LETTER X. 
PARIS, July 27, 1792. 

I have been very uneasy during the last week, my dear Lady Stafford, about 
George,t who has had a violent fever ; he is however so much better to-day, the fever 
having almost left him, that I hope there is nothing now to be apprehended. You 
will see in the Newspapers all the events of the last week. 

The Austrians have taken Bavey & fortified it, & are advancing into the country 
on that side. The Manifesto from the Emperor & the King of Prussia is expected 
on Tuesday, after which, & the Reviews, it is supposed the Duke of Brunswick 
will march on Paris at once ; there is indeed great need for his presence here. ‘The 
Assembly intended to have decreed yesterday the suspension of the pouvoir executif, 
but Mr. de Montesquiou told them that if they did, neither officers nor soldiers 
would remain in the army, which would be entirely disbanded; they changed 
their plan & delayed it till a more favourable moment; in the mean time the King’s 
friends cannot help being much alarmed for his safety. ‘The Assembly by decree 
yesterday took possession of part of the Garden of the Tuilleries ; they were also 
on the brink of decreeing that 30 sail of the line should be armed at Brest in 
consequence of a deputy having asserted that England was arming 18 sail; in short, 
it is difficult to find a set of people more out of the common style. 

We have had Lord Beauchamp and Geo. Conway here; they are to return thro’ 
both armies. I think I never saw a more laborious searcher for information than 
the former: it is question after question to everybody, who will listen & answer; he 
is certainly a most indefatigable collector of Facts, a@ ce gu’on dit ict beaucoup de 
faits nutsent aux graces de Vesprit; his brother seems a little tired of the constant 
politics he hears. There was a riot in the Faubourg St. Antoine last night: the 
Fédéres from Brest got possession of the Cannon, & it was with great difficulty 
M. Péthion got them to disperse; he & Mr. Brissot seem to be rather coming overt 
of late, but they are not to be trusted. 

I went to see Mde. de Boufflers yesterday; she says many handsome things 
about the English, & I am convinced that the story which put me in such a 
passion, of her saying that we were democrats, was Lord Malden’s invention, as he 


* He died in childhood. + Their eldest son: born in 1786. 
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has a very strong imagination & a great many words sometimes. I am told he 
gives 2 most wonderful account in England of his travels in France; & speaks ull 
he gets into a fit of trembling about it. I have got a collection of some melon 
seeds, I am told of uncommon sorts & remarkably good: if you should like to 
have them for ‘Trentham pray let me know; I believe the melons here are reckoned 
good, at least they are in great quantiles & the amateurs have great variety. Lady 
Carlyle has given up her mtention of coming here; it is certainly not a moment 
for the deaux sexe to trust themselves at Paris; Lady Alva has I believe frequent 
apprehension for herself, but I should conjecture without much foundation. I should 
have thought there must have been more news for me to write, but finding that 
not to be the case I shall here, my dear Lady Stafford, bid you adieu, begging you 
to believe me ever yrs &c. 
es 


LETTER XI. 
PARIS, August 12th, 1792. 

The usual Courier of last Friday has not been able to leave Paris till this 

day, my dear Lady Stafford, which explains my writing and your receiving this Lette1 
later than usual. I flatter myself you will receive this account before any other 
which may have been exaggerated, as the minister was very obliging to Lord Gower 
in sending him a passport as soon as he could. I can only send you the outline 
of what has happened, as the present state of things gives only time for matter of 
fact, & one can hardly either z7tfe or read anything that is not merely in that way. 
I begin my History by telling you that the King is suspended, as you will see 

by the Paper I enclose; he and his family are safe, & I am happy to hear well, at 
the Assembly, where they have been since Friday ; the people of Paris attacked the 
Chateau early on Friday morning in consequence of the report not being given by 
the Committee the day before concerning the déchéance; after some time, the King 
& Queen, the Princesse Royal, Madame, Mde. Elizabeth, Mde. de Lamballe with the 
department went escorted by some of the National Guard to take shelter parm/ 
les representants de la nation in the Assembly; the cannon immediately after was 
brought to bear against the Palace from all sides, the Regiment of Swiss were 
insufficient to defend themselves in it, & the whole Regiment except 40 or 50 are 
destroyed besides a great many of the people of the Court; the assailants protected 
the women and ladies who were left in the Chateau. ‘The Swiss were followed 
and shot wherever they were found in consequence of their having fired from the 
chateau and killing a good many of those who attacked, Marseillais and others ; 
that whole quarter was covered with dead bodies; at the Hotel de Ville there 
were also a good many killed, in short it is thought about 5000 altogether. ‘Though 
we are on the opposite side of the River yet we were near enough to distinguish 
the noise of the muskets loaded with ball from the others, and saw the smoke of 
the Cannon, the firing of which continued some hours. Commissaries were sent to 
take the command of the army; the old government, ze. the municipality is 
changed & there is to be a national convention on the 26th to settle the government. 
The National Assembly are taking every measure to stop the further spilling of 
blood ; the corps diplomatique have been properly respected, & Lord Gower will not 
apply for a guard, having all confidence in the /oyauté de la nation Frangoise. | 
received a Letter from you safe this morning by Staley who is just arrived ; this 
news not being yet known on the road it is uncertain what effect it may have, 
& in the event of this letter being ve¢arded I thought it needless to lengthen it, 
and till you hear more from me in case of any impediment of that sort, you 
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need not take the trouble of writing a long letter, or giving any commission 
that you are in a hurry to have executed. We are all very well—George is quite 
recovered. I am very sorry to hear that Lord Stafford still suffers from his eyes ; 
mine are also sore—perhaps it is from sympathy. 

Lindsay arrived on Thursday morning; Lord Stair is here, as are Lord 
Lauderdale his brother, & Dr. More. 


I hear the Prisoners at Orleans are killed, but of this I am not certain. They 
are also proceeding to judge the remaining Swiss. 

M. de Clermont Tonnere was killed in his own street. 

M. de Clermont d’Amboise was shot across the river; many others shared the 
same fate in the Chateau and streets during this scene of confusion. Adieu my 
dear Lady Stafford. 

Believe me, 
Most Sincerely yr. 
S. 


Dover, Friday morning. 

We are this moment arrived, my dear Ldy. Stafford, and delighted to find 
ourselves here. I found on my arrival your very kind letter; we return you many 
thanks for thinking of us & for your goodness about your house, of which we shall 
be extremely glad to avail ourselves. We mean to take some place soon for Lady 
Alva and the young children—we have George here with us, the others could not 
come so fast. I assure you we feel very impatient to be at Trentham, & I give 
you my word we shall not find it dull; you have no idea of the horrors of Paris, 
taking people up every day, & gullotining them, examining others. 


They have sent Mde. de Lamballe to the house of Correction & Mde. de 
Tourzel ; they keep the King & Queen in the strictest manner ; in short they are 
a set of brutes. 

I am quite stupid this morning, as I have been sitting 5 hours on deck with 
the‘sea in the character of a darge basin before me; we had a good passage & I 
was the only one sick. We are in very good spirits at this moment for the first 
time pendant 3 semaines, animated by the English air, which is very refreshing 
after that of France; pray excuse this strange Letter & believe me, my dear 
Lady Stafford, 

Ever most sincerely yours, 
». 


[This last letter was probably written in September 1792, on Lady Sutherland’s arrival from Paris. 
War between France and England was on the eve of being declared, and Lord Gower was 
recalled in September 1792. No mention is made in these letters of the help Lady Sutherland 
was to Marie Antoinette, but both the Queen and her unfortunate sun were indebted to her 
for the gifts of linen and clothes; and this was not forgotten by the sole survivor of the 
royal family, the Duchess d’Angouléme, who, meeting my father sixteen years later, spoke— 
‘*almost cried”—when she spoke to him of it. In a letter dated Mittau, September 1807, 
he writes to his mother as follows: ‘‘She” (the Duchess d’Angouléme) ‘‘ began directly to 
talk about you: that I was like you; how grateful they are all to you for your attention, 
and about your lending my clothes to her brother” (the Dauphin), ‘‘ Louis XVII.”] 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 
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T was after midnight! And after midnight, even on Christmas Eve, most men 
sleep. ‘There were still a few of the Christmas holiday late trains, to shriek 
their way into the railway stations, and discharge their wondrous miscellany of 

overcoats and portmanteaus ; a few railway porters were yet on duty, reaping a rich 
harvest of “tips” from the home-comers, or the friends waiting to welcome them ; 
a few cabbies were still waiting, hoping to pick up some late “fare”; a few Post 
Office uniforms still struggled in the fog and the lamplight with a vast collection 
of mail-bags, hampers, and “ Parcels Post” baskets ; a few houses, here and there, 
were still brilliantly lighted, where gay dancers yet danced in.reckless forgetfulness 
that the Christmas season is the “ Go-and-do-thou-likewise ” festival, in memory of 
the Unselfish One who “went about doing good”; a few drunken brawlers, here 
and there, straggled home, untouched as yet by the love and the purity and the 
sorrow of the Holy Child; while here and there a group of carollers carolled 
sweet echoes of the first Peace anthem into the stillness of the night, and into 
the hush of the human hearts that woke to listen. Yet, for all this, those that 
woke were few, compared with those that slept. 

Most of the Christmas preparations were made, most of the Christmas surprises 
were ready. The brown-paper parcels were tied up and labelled, the mince-pies 
and the turkeys were ready, the Christmas trees were dressed. The Daddies and 
Muvvers who, a few hours ago, had stood together outside the toyshops, consulting 
to the full as to whether Baby would love a white furry monkey or a black nigger 
dolly the most—whether Jack would best enjoy a box of bricks or a ship—had 
gone home and emptied the bulged-out pockets into the proper number of little 
socks and stockings, and were sleeping now, to allow Santa Claus undisturbed use 
of the chimney or the keyhole! Most of the tears over the purses that wouldn’t 
tun to dollies and monkeys, to warm petticoats and mittens, to mince-pies and 
apples,—most of the tears over the empty places where it was no use to lay the 
warm shawl, over the little socks it was no use to fill, were hushed, for awhile at 
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least, by the God who “giveth His beloved sleep” in their heartache and sorrow. 
And the moon gleamed, and the stars shone, over a world, a busy world, hushed 
from its busyness into sleep. 

Yes, most of the Christmas preparations were complete. Most of the Christmas- 
preparation angels had already gone home. ‘They had carried all their Christmas 
messages ; they had stirred their love into the full number of Christmas puddings 
that had been sent to those for whom nothing was prepared. They had suggested 
all their “ good plans,” and whispered all their “ kind thoughts.” They had assisted 
at every stocking-filling, tree-dressing, and parcel-tying. Some of them (too many !) 
had gone home sad and disappointed, and God grew sad and disappointed too, 
as they told of the many refusals they had had from those whom they had asked 
to help God send round His Christmas love and gifts. But He whispered to them, 
“Forgive them, for they know not what they do. ‘They knew not that you were 
angels, and that the messages were Mine. My children are so slow to recognise.” 

And then, through the starshine, He sent down the last of His Christmas- 
heralding angels,—that chosen one by whom He always sends those special 
messages to be whispered to men in their sleep on Christmas Eve. ‘They stir in 
their sleep as the angel whispers, and their dream becomes all peace ; but when 
they wake in the morning they rarely guess that it was the holy angel giving them 
God’s Christmas kiss, that gave the peace they woke with; like the little child in 
its cot, that smiles and stretches out its little arms in its sleep, as it /ee/s its 
mother’s kiss, and yet is all unknowing of her nearness. ‘The messages he had 
to carry were many: some of them were God’s own compensations to some of His 
children whom one and another of His more happily circumstanced children had 
refused to minister to,—many remain uncompensated, and the wail of their 
uncomforted sorrow, their unministered-to need, rising to the heart of God, is laid 
to the charge of His elect, who withheld the message they were charged with. 
Many of them, however, were the special love-messages God chose to send direct 
to His children Himself instead of through His other children ! 

The angel paused first beside a sleeping woman—toilworn and weary. There 
were no Christmas stockings hanging near the three little sleepers that made those 
two little rooms home. It had been such a bad week for work: every one had 
been out, buying Christmas presents, when she took her sewing home, and she 
had had to come away without the money; and so—and so—there was not even 
a sprig of holly to make the room look like Christmas to the children. And she 
had cried herself to sleep, sore-hearted and hungry for the love and help and 
comfort of the breadwinner, that used to manage so much better! And the holy 
one smoothed out the pillows, and signed the cross of patient endurance upon 
her brow. He whispered his message softly to her, and passed on. What he 
whispered no one ever knew, but in the morning—somehow things were different. 
The little ones were good: they didn’t all cry to be dressed at the same time; 
and they didn’t all make their pinafores dirty as soon as they were put on clean ; 
and they didn’t upset their bread-and-milk on the best table-cloth, that had come 
out as the only celebration of Christmas Day, nor quarrel for the same toy! 
Nothing went crooked, and nothing fretted her; but she didn’t know it was the 
angel that had left the peace, when he smoothed her pillow—she didn’t even know 
he had been there. 

Then he came where a little child was sleeping. He brushed back the thick 
clustering hair, and signed the cross of daily suffering in kisses on the blue-veined 
forehead, and the boy smiled and dreamed! Next day, as he lay on his sofa, the 
hours didn’t seem so long and weary, and he was able to forget the pain in his 











“He sent down the last of His Christmas-heralding angels.” 
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“Then he came where a little child was sleeping.” 


back while he lost himself for awhile in his new volume of S¢. WVicholas, and the 
lump didn’t come in his throat once, all the time his brothers were out skating. 
The cross shone there upon his brow beneath those clustering curls all the rest 
of his short life, and the angels knew it was the sign of the Cross-bearing One’s 
followers ; but he never told any one, not even his mother, the message from God 
that the gentle angel had whispered into his dream. 

Then he passed into a prison, and stood beside the narrow bed where a well- 
built, regular-featured man was lying. The visiting regulations do not exclude God 
and His angels,—God chooses to be there always, and the angels know every nook 
and corner of Holloway and Portland, with their every temptation and sorrow, as 
well as they know each saint-filled niche of our great St. Paul’s, with its unwritten 
record of prayer and sacrifice. They often make notes in the chaplain’s memorandum 
book, but ever refer to the authorities’ records for information, much of which is 
never sanctioned by their signature. He stood watching the man for awhile, and 





“Then he came where a little street arab was curled up.” 
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sighed sorrowfully. Then he knelt beside him, and prayed an angel’s prayer. Rising, 
he leaned over him, and tenderly gave him his Father’s kiss of forgiveness, and, 
signing the cross of penitence on his brow, turned away. ‘The man dreamed on, 
and saw his mother in his dream. He saw himself as a tiny child, kneeling in 
her arms to lisp out the “Our Father,” and “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” and 
“Pray God, take care of me all through the dark night.” When the morning 
dawned, he had learned how dark the night had been, and that God had taken 
safe care of him all through it. When he went in to prayers, the chaplain saw 
something in his face he had never noticed there before. He reproached himself 
for judging “ No. 74” harshly, and for his faithless despair of the Good Shepherd’s 
leading back His wandering flock to the home-pastures, for he knew that God had 
met him, and given him a new heart—the heart of a little child. He thanked 
God, and took courage ! 

Next he paused at a rich merchant’s bedside. The cares of this world had 
choked the rich, generous pulses of his nature, and the stifling atmosphere of his 
counting-house and his ledgers had dulled and blunted him. Even in his sleep he 
looked cold and hard. But the Father of Love will not have it so,—least of all 
at Christmas time, and the Love-angel stood beside him and gently grasped the 
wrist that lay outside the coverlet. Very patiently he held it, till his own love- 
pulses throbbed through the sleeping man and his face grew less set. ‘Then, 
smiling, he stooped and whispered God’s message into his dream, and stole softly 
away. In his dream the merchant saw again the little child selling violets, that he 
had turned from without helping as he came out of his office that afternoon,— 
the ‘poor relation” whose letter he had voted a bore, and unhesitatingly replied to 
with a curt refusal,—the vicar’s appeal for funds for the Christmas gifts for the poor, 
and his polite evasion of it. He saw it all; but with God’s love pulsing again 
in his soul things looked different,—and in the early morning he woke with a 
new resolve. He dressed early, and stood ready to go with his wife to the early 
Christmas Communion. After the Benediction, as she was still kneeling beside him, 
she saw him take a bank-note from his pocket-book—his love-offering to God ; and 
she was glad! As they came down the aisle together he slipped it quietly into 
her hand and whispered softly, ‘ Put it into the poor-box at the door, dear.” 

On the way home she put her arm in his and said, “This makes it such a 
happy Christmas! We have only been /¢here together twice: once on the first 
Sunday after we were married, and once again soon after baby came.” 

He smiled and said, “ Well, it shall never be so long again, precious one.” 

And she was a woman wise enough not to tease him with questions. 

At the vicarage breakfast that morning the vicar said, “And do you know, 
dear, that was at church with his wife this morning. He hasn’t been to Holy 
Communion for years! Zaus Deo!” 

But the angel had passed on to where another man was sleeping. There were 
lines of care upon his brow, and his face looked worn and haggard. There were 
streaks of grey in his hair, and his hand was white and thin, though he looked 
scarcely as if Nature had long put away his boyhood. But life goes hard with 
some men. ‘They strain and strive, but circumstances are dead against them. An 
employer’s death, a winter of pleurisy and bronchitis, an investment of the little “all és 
of capital that fails,—these things set a man fighting life at terrible odds, when 
there is a delicate wife and hungry little ones at home. The man turned uneasily 
in his sleep, and murmured, “Give us this day our daily bread,” and the angel 
dropped a tear for the pity of it. He knew the man was hungry—hungry for actual 
bread, undreaming of such vain luxuries as butter or meat (they were little but 














‘ And in her dream she felt the little arms.” 
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“ memories” now)—and hungrier still for the daily work that would honourably 
earn it. The angel laid his hand upon that brow, smoothed out its furrows, and 
whispered the message the Father-love of God had sent. The man slept on, but 
when he woke he was brave enough to trust God again, and fight on. 

Then he came where a little street arab was curled up under an archway, 
cuddling close all his earthly belongings, which consisted mainly of a little brother 
to be provided for, a mangy but faithful terrier, and a basket of hearthstone, 
matchboxes, and bootlaces. Clenched tight in his rather grubby little fist was a 
penny and two halfpennies,—his provision for Christmas-day fare! In the only 
pocket of his ragged coat was an orange a fruit-shop woman had given him (and 
the kindliness was accounted to her for righteousness), and he was treasuring it up 
for the little one’s Santa Claus surprise in the morning. ‘The angel smiled over 
the protecting brother-love that kept him warm, despite all lack of blanket to screen 
off the night air. He wrapped the torn coat closer round him, and sent him 
dreams of noble, unselfish manhood, and blessed him with the children’s blessing 
as he said, “ For of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Then he came where a father and mother were sleeping, and an empty cot 
stood beside their bed. There was no tiny sock to fill, no baby prattle to listen 
for, no baby toys to put ready. Away in the cemetery there was a tiny grave, 
with a few Christmas roses freshly placed there, but here there was nothing save 
hush and stillness and hungry heartache. The tears were still wet upon the 
mother’s cheek, for she had cried herself to sleep, crying for the little one that the 
Good Shepherd had taken out of her arms into His own. And the comforting 
angel saw the photograph of the little face, with its nimbus of clustering curls, 
and the little vase of violets beside it, and said softly, “Their angels do always 
behold the face of our Father.” Then he whispered God’s comfort, and God’s 
cure for loneliness and heartache, into her dream, and turned away. And _ in her 
dream she felt the little arms of not one, but of crowds of little angel-babies 
twining round her neck, and their soft cheeks gently rubbing against hers in loving 
caress. And when she woke, she had learned that she would find her own little 
angelled baby and the Holy Christ-Child in every little one she served or smiled 
to. And so she smiled again to every little child she met, and blessed them,— 
and forgave God for taking away her only one. 

He came again to another one, to whom God had given every earthly joy ; but in 
her joys she had forgotten His other children—the joyless ones outside. And the 
reminding angel touched her forehead lightly with his wing to brush away the 
earth-mist of selfishness that was enwrapping her, and breathed God’s message of 
reminding and recalling into her dream. In her dream she saw herself wandering 
wearily up and down the earth, trying to find one soul whom she had blessed or 
cheered or helped, to witness that she had at least once done a noble or useful 
or kind deed, and she sought all in vain. She saw herself looking through a great 
pile of past actions, trying to find even one labelled “ Unselfish,” but she found 
them all, one after another, labelled “ Society’s claim,” “Conventional religiosity,” 
“ Ostentatious parade,” and she buried her head in shame and despair. When she 
awoke she sent joys to the sorrowful, food to the hungry, help to the unhelped ; 
and a new joy stole into her heart, and God’s smile shone on her life. 

Yet one more he sought. He came where a tired woman was sleeping, The 
fire had flickered itself out, as the joys had done out of her life. Her hair was 
quite white, and her frame frail and feeble, but she was quite alone. The grown-up 
children had all gone, one by one, to their own homes: some abroad, too far to 
reach her with their comforting care ; some nearer home, but more forgetful! She 
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had missed them all, and all the loving little cares over her so much; but now— 
well, by this time she had grown used to always having the pain of loneliness and 
of being forgotten. But even yet the Christmas bells always brought it back over- 
whelmingly—all the contrast of it with the old Christmases, when Christmas included 
husband, children, holly, home. Now, in her sleep, the angel heard her moan out 
“Benjamin, Benjamin.” He stooped over her lovingly, comfortingly. But again 
she called piteously, ‘“ Benjamin, Benjamin!” and stretched out two thin wrinkled 
hands to the Benjamin that had forgotten the mother-love that had never forgotten 
him. “I had better take her home for God Himself to comfort,” the angel said— 
“home to the Father-love that never forgets!” And he carried her home to God. 
* * * * * * 


And God had watched His chosen one blessing the sleepers; and as He saw 
the holier look grow in their faces while the angel stood beside them, He said, 
“There is joy in the presence of angels.” 


MarRION ELLISTON. 





‘‘And he carried her home to God.” 
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HATCHES, MATCHES, AND DESPATCHES. 
PART I1I—DESPATCHES. 


** Thou hast embarked, 
Thou hast made the voyage, 
Thou art come to shore : 
Get out.” (IZ. Aurelius Antoninus.) 


ALMISTS tell us that the length of our Line of Life—the line which encircles 

p the base of the thumb—is in proportion to the duration of life to be 
experienced by each individual. It would be interesting to know whether 

any professor of palmistry whose observations have been numerous has ever sorted 


them into male and female groups: such an experiment, to be confirmatory of the 


truth of palmistry, ought to show results akin to those illustrated by diagram No. 1 
if not for each age, at the least as regards the indubitable general superiority of 
women as compared with men, when it comes to living. 

At every year, from birth to old age, a female’s expectation of life is greater 
than a male’s: at birth, she has an advantage of three years and three months; 
and, fifty years later, the surviving woman is still a better life than the surviving 
man to the extent of one year and nine months. Even at the advanced age of 
ninety an old woman will, on the average, outlive an old man by three calendar 
months (see No. 1). 


After people are dead they become useful to the community even if in life they 
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planet. The most pompous and self-important man of your acquaintance will one 
day be represented on an actuary’s diagram-sheet by an infinitesimal speck in the 
thin black line which is being adjusted by the actuary in order to get a sufficiently 
smooth death-rate: the speck may even be adjusted out of existence, if the cunning 
operator find his curve too zigzag just where this speck may chance to be. There 
is consolation in this thought. 

Throughout the population of England and Wales people are now dying at 
the rate of rather more*than 1500 per day, or (say) 65 deaths in each hour of the 
day and night—?.e., more than one death per minute. As regards the age at which 
death occurs, the age-group under five years includes by far the largest number ; 
and, as regards deaths of adults, the age-group 65-74 contains more than any of 
these other groups : 


WHEN PEOPLE Dir: the number of deaths at each age-group out of every 
hundred deaths that occur. 


AGE 

Under 5 years ; . : . 37°4 
5 9 » . . : 2'9 
10—14 ,, ; . es 
r5—i9 m 
20 —24 2"7 
25 —34 55 
35-44 55 . . ’ . . 70 
45—54 >, ; ; S' 
55—04 ,, . : ‘ : . 98 
05-74 5. , : , ; « 226 
75—84 55 . . , ., wos 
85 years and upwards. 2'1 
Total ; . 1000 






These interesting results have been obtained from the most recently 
issued official facts; but we may go back more than fifty years— 
to the records for the first seven years of Civil Registration 
in England and Wales, 1838-1844—and still find there the 
two broad characteristics of the above statement — 
viz., deaths are most numerous at ages under five 
years, the maximum for adults occurring at 
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No. 2 


TEN oF ENGLAND's Most DEADLY ENEMIES; showing the respective killing-powers [indicated by the length 
of the arrows) of (1) Diseases of the Respiratory System ; (2) Diseases of the Nervous System ; (3) Diseases of 
the Circulatory System ; (4) Phthisis ; (5) Old Age ; (6) Diarrhoea and Dysentery ; (7) Cancer ; (8) Accident, 
Negligence, and Suicide combined ; (9) Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Enteric Fever, and Diphtheria combined ; 
(10) Diseases ot Liver, Ascites. 











the ages 65-74, of which group, 
curiously enough, the age threescore- 
years-and-ten forms the central or 
mean age. Despite the many dif- 
ferences between and female 
mortality, both sexes agree concern- 
ing these two main features just 


male 


mentioned. 
Diagram No. 2 shows the respec- 


tive killing-powers of ten of the 
English population’s most deadly 
enemies: the long dart (1), Déseases 
of the Respiratory System, which 
thrusts so deep into our thirty 
millions, is -largely made up of 


bronchitis, powerfully aided by pneu- 
monia; dart (2), Diseases of the 
Nervous System, has about one-halt 
the killing-power of its mighty leader ; 
and dart (3), Diseases of the Circu- 
latory System [nearly all diseases 
of the heart], and (4), PhAthisis 
{commonly called consumption], are 
each of them nearly equal in killing- 
power to the group of Nervous 
Diseases just referred to. The next 
dart (5), Old Age, claims every year 
about 1 per 1000 of the population. 
In England and Wales 5 per 1000 
of the population are aged eighty 
and upwards: so that if we consider 
these five as aged persons liable to 
die of old age, we that at 
present only one person “ wears out ” 
in every five who should end in this 
natural and peaceful way. 

For thirty years past the death- 
rate of this country has been falling : 
here is a bird’s-eye glance over 
the last fifty-eight years, from the 
time when Civil Registration was 
commenced. 


see 
6“ 


Annual death-rate to one thousand 
living, in England and Wales. 
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At ages o-4, the chance 
of living One Year is 17 to 1. 





At ages 35-44, the chance 
of living One Year is 90 to 1, 





At ages 5-9, the chance 
of living One Year is 243 to 1. 


At ages 45-£4, tle clance 


of living One Year is 56 to 1. 





At ages 10-14, the chance 
of living One Year is 434 to 1. 





At ages 15-19, the chance 
of living One Year is 269 to t. 


At ages 55-64, the chance 


of living One Year is 30 to 1, 


At ages 65-74, the chance 
of living One Year is 15 to 1. 





At ages 20-24, the chance 
of living One Year is 195 to 1. 








At ages 75-84, the chance 
of living One Year is 7 to x. 















Penrod. Deaths per | Period. Deaths per r airs m™ . tt 
agin a t ages 25-34, the chance t ages 85 & upwards, the chance 
1838 40 one’ . 1866 1000 /12 tng. of living One Year is 148 to 1 o of living One Year is 3 to 1. 
38- 2" -70 . 224 

1841-45 214 (| 1871-75 22°0 No. 3. 
1846-50 23°3 _| 1876-80 20°8 Showing, for twelve groups of ages throughout life, what 
1851-55 22°7 1881-85 19°4 “‘the odds are” in favour of a MALE surviving one fudl 
1856-60 ene a a year. The dots are the units which make up the life-chance ; 

- 6 218 1886 90 18 9 the black cross means death ; the circle stands for the certainty 
1901-65 22°6 1891-95 18°7 of either surviving one year or of dying within the year. 
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This shows a drop in the death- 
rate ever since the period 1861 to 
1865. ‘The improvement during the 
last thirty years—viz., from 22°6 to 
only 18°7 deaths per 1000 persons 
living—means that on our present 
English and Welsh population the 

At ages 0-4, the chance At ages 35-44, the chance deaths are now _ 120,000 fewer, 
of living One Year is 2x to r. of living One Year is 105 to 1 annually, than the number of deaths 
that would occur if the death-rate 
of thirty years ago still operated 
amongst our population. This saving 
of ten thousand lives per calendar 
month is mainly the result of the 

sanitary activity of the last thirty 

At ages 5-9, the chance At ages 45-54, the chance ° 
of living One Year is 237 to 1. of living One Year is 72 to 1 years, and may be viewed broadly 

Bee as interest upon the capital spent in 
making people cleaner and_ places 
more healthy than they were in the 
sixties. 

It is, by the way, a mistake to 
: think—as hasty reasoners sometimes 
At ages 10-14, the chance At ages 55-64, the chance do think—that when a drop in the 
eee death-rate is the net result of a 


lowered death-rate in the earlier age- 
periods, p/us a raised death-rate in 
the older age-periods, the aggregate 
gain to the community is confined 
to the unproductive years of life 
—i.e, to children, who consume 


At ages 15-19, the chance At ages 65-74, the chance 


of living One Year is 277 to t. of living One Year is 18 to 1. more than they produce. This com- 
mon fallacy may be very plainly 
illustrated by the following tabular 
statement, which is based on a 
comparison of the old English Life 
Table (1838-1854) with the English 
wd, Life Table (1871-1880) that suc- 
At ages 20-24, the chance At ages 75-84, the chance ceeded it. The death-rates by the 
of living One Year is 216 to 1. of living One Year is 8 to x. more recent table show a net gain, 
made up of death-rates that are lower 
than the old table at the earlier age- 
periods, and of death-rates that are 
higher than the old table at the later 
age-periods: for males, the rates of 
this newer table result in giving an 

PP cae oa «wou ag Sire a mg expectation of life that is less than 
the expectation by the old table at 

, ogi ; age 20 and at all older ages. But, 

Showing, for twelve groups of ages throughout life, what 3 ‘ . 

‘the odds are” in favour of a FEMALE surviving one full despite this adverse fact, the newer 
year. The dots are the units which make up the life-chance ; English Life Table being more 


the black cross means death ; the circle stands for the certainty : 
of either surviving one year or of dying within the year. favourable than the old at ages from 
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birth to age 20, there results a net gain of 1,439,139 years of life to be lived by 
every million males born, and this gain of nearly one and a half million years of 
\ife would be lived at the following age-periods :— 


Age- period. Years of life gained. Years of life lost. 
o-14. ‘ ‘ x « 255,340 - P 

15—24 . : ‘ ; . 281,872 

25—34 - : : - 344,900 

35-44. : . » 310,740 

45—54 . . . . . 211,040 

5564. ‘ i . . 86,920 

65—74 - 10,464 

75-84. ‘ 27,770 

85 and upwards 13,451 
Total gain ‘ . 1,490,824 . ; t ‘ » 51,685 
Total loss - «51,685 — 
Net gain ‘ - 1,439,139 years per million males born. 


Now, we may fairly say that the age-period 25-64 is the most valuable part of 
a man’s life, and, of these 1,439,139 years saved, 66 per cent., or two-thirds, are 
lived in this period. 

I have dealt with this common fallacy in some detail, because I want to show 
how easily one may go quite wrong about a vitally important bit of political-social 
statistics. It is by no means infrequent to hear the present lessening of this 
country’s death-rate pooh-poohed by the oracular person, on the ground that, 
“But, my dear sir, don’t you know that although the death-rate zs lower, as 
you say, it is lower only for the young ages, and higher now for adults, than 
it was, so that as regards the productive—the va/uable—ages of life, there is 
actually a net loss to the population?” ‘This sort of argument sounds very plausible 
and conclusive, and it nearly always goes down, while the oracular speaker of it 
goes up in the estimation of his hearers: but it is false argument all the same ! 
The explanation is, that the lowered death-rates for ages under 20 leave so many 
additional persons to meet the raised death-rates at age 20 and older, that, despite 
these higher death-rates at the older ages, there is still a substantial gain as regards 
years of life lived throughout the “best” period of life—25-64; and not until 
age 65 and upwards do these higher death-rates cause a loss of years of life among 
our present population 





at which age we can very well afford to lose them. 

Diagrams Nos. 3 and 4 show for males and for females respectively what is 
the chance of surviving one full year. ‘This chance, of course, varies greatly according 
to age; and the ages set out in each of these diagrams have been thrown into 
groups which cover the whole of life. This grouping, although convenient, does not 
have the precision that would exist in a statement for each age, but it suffices for 
my present purpose, especially if one reads the “odds” -for any group as more 
particularly representing the chance at the mean age of the group. For example, 
diagram No. 3 shows that at the age-group 25-34 the chance of a male living one 
full year is 148 to 1 in favour of the event; these odds may be taken as 
representing the average for the ten ages included, and as applying more particularly 
to the mean age of this group—viz., 29-30. 

In Part I. of this article [Hatcues] I briefly referred to the birth-rate of the 
United Kingdom as compared with the birth-rate of France, etc. Here, in diagram 
No. 5, I show a rather significant black-and-white international comparison, as 
regards the yearly gain by Birth [zAzfe] and the yearly loss by Death [d/ack], for 
each of the six great Powers of Europe, and for the six Powers combined. 
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No. 5. 


An INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON : showing for each of the Six Great Powers of Europe, and for the Six 
Powers combined, the proportion between the yearly loss by Deaths and the yearly gain by Births. | Zhe dlack 
part of each disc represents Deaths ; the white part, Births.| 


We see, by mere inspection of diagram No. 5, that Great Britain shows more 
white and less black in its disc than any of the other Powers; Germany comes 
next, and Italy follows Germany,—all these three Powers showing a larger proportion 
of white to black than is shown by the big disc that includes the six small circles 
and which stands for the Birth and Death proportion of the six Powers combined. 

Russia and Austria-Hungary fill the fourth and fifth places in diagram No. 5, 
both of them showing more black [in proportion to white] than exists in the 
big disc. But France—France’s disc is practically cut into two equal pieces, 
one black, one white: her deaths equal her births—she stands in our diagram 
isolated from any near approach to any of her five neighbours. Glance from 
France’s disc to ours: ‘the one set in the dead black of the place due to her in 
this diagram ; the other with its black part well relieved by its own predominating 
white, and then standing fair in the light of the fresh strength that still comes 
freely to Europe year by year. 

Five of these six discs in No. 5 show no such remarkable difference, one from 
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another, as that which exists between France and any one of these five great 
Powers. Stated numerically, and on a slightly different basis from that on which 
I drew No. 5, the positions of the six Powers are :— 


Number of Births to every 
hundred Deaths. 


United Kingdom . ; ; ; : : . 
German Empire . . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ vee 
Italy . , : . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 142 
Russia . 4 ; ; : ‘ : , ‘ -— 
Austria-Hungary . . F : ‘ : ’ « oa 
France . 7 ; * ; , , ; ; . Iol 
The six Powers combined . ; ; ‘ ; . 140 


This contrast between our 171 births and France’s 1o1 births to fill the gaps 
left by every 100 deaths in either country is perhaps the most striking feature of 
international vital statistics at the close of the nineteenth century, as between the 
two countries. When this century opened, France had a population of 27 to 
28 millions; we, in 1801, were under eleven millions in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, with (say) four millions more in Ireland. In 1891, France’s population 
was 383 millions, and the population of the United Kingdom was also over 38 
millions. In 1896—a census year for France—our population is from 39 to 40 
millions, and the result of the French census for April 1896 shows a_ population 
of only 38} millions—so that during the course of the century, and before its close, 
this country has turned the 1801 home population [of about one-half of France’s 
1801 population] into an actual majority: and this despite the fact that emigration 
has lowered our numbers in a degree scarcely, if at all, experienced by France. 
For the first time in history our population outnumbers the French people. 

This enormous change in the populations of France and England is not 
accompanied in France—so far as one can see—by changes in the quality of French 
units of ‘population that would, politically, socially, and intellectually, go to make 
up for this vast falling off, quantitatively, when compared with England’s great 
increase. In some of the recent years, indeed, France’s births have not even filled 
the death-gaps: certainly, it is only the immigration of foreigners that prevents 
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No. 6. 


; The Yearly Number of attempts to commit Suicide in England and Wales, shown for each calendar month. 
The zigzag line in this diagram shows that November has been much maligned as a suicidal month; that June 
and July are the worst months in this respect ; etc. 
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France’s almost stationary population from showing an actual decline in numbers. 
In France resident foreigners contribute nearly three per cent. of 
in the United Kingdom the resident foreigners are only six to seven fer thousand 
And France’s native population has been decaying for some 
is she doomed to become merely a pleasant nesting-place for foreign birds 
the place of a great European Power ? 
dart (8) [of an appreciable killing-power] includes the 
hows that people attempt suicide not in the dreary 
Fe>ruary, as is popularly supposed, but chiefly during 
As regards deaths from all 
March (see diagram No. 7) ; 


of the total population. 
years : 
of travel, and to sink from 

In diagram No. 2, the 
item Suicide: diagram No. 
months of November and 
sunny June and hot July. 
fatal quarter is that ending 
being July, August and September. 
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THE GHOST IN MY LADY’S BOWER. 


( _— ruffle your hair, At the ominous ghostly hour, 
Ye maidens fair, On a reckless pair 


And turn down the light and stir Who dared to be where 

up the fire ; The ghouls and_ sprites have 
Draw closer around, and hark, if power. 

ye dare, A castle old, 
Toa direful tale of flicker and flare, To demons sold 


Of phantoms in light attire. As the price of a deadly crime, 


Frowned terribly grim 


The moon shone bright With shadows dim 
One Christmas night, On a spectral pantomime. 
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The fairies dance 


And goblins prance 

On the mossy moonlit sward ; 
The hinges crack 
As the doors swing back : 
What use is lock or ward? 
There’s a tee-to-tum, 
And a fee-fo-fum, 

And an owl in the ivy tower 
A lullaby, 
And an infant’s cry, 


And a ghost in My Lady’s Bower. 
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The castle-chapel’s a weird old place, 
Half-sunk in long decay. 
It holds the bones of a once-proud race, 
Whose bodies have rotted away. 
The roof is off; there are holes in the 
wall, 
Where the bats have made their nest ; 


The altar is under the Devil’s thrall, 


And the dead men have no rest. 
The coffins are gaping wide to-night, Lo! before their eyes 
The death-bonds loose their hold ; Thin pictures rise, 
And spectres rise in the blue moon- Which unravel the tangled tale: 
light Show a dainty dame 
In the forms they had of old. Who is brought to shame 
The spell-bound pair with hor- By a noble knight of exalted 
rible fear name : 


Behold the scene but all too clear. Alas, for my Lady frail ! 















































THE GHOST 





IN MY LADY’S BOWER. 


wn 
Co 
~ 


There’s a bleed- 






ing heart 
As two lovers part, 
And a wail of deep 
despair ; 
An embrace, a sigh, 
A vow and a lie, 
Then a maid forlorn and fain 
to die: 
But the knight makes love 


elsewhere. 


There’s a parent wroth, 
And a fearful oath, 
And a life nipped in the 

flower ; 


oleam of 


There’s a g 
blood, 
And a crimson 
flood, 
And a weighted corse in the slimy mud 


In the moat at the foot of the tower. 
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There’s a miser old i, oP a 
Telling his gold : 
Naught else to love hath he. 
There’s a terrible dread, 
As the metal red lf 
Reflects the hue that sullied the dead ; ; 
And the miser turns to flee. <> 


But the goblins prance 
And elfins dance ; 
There’s an owl in the ivy tower. 

There’s a lullaby, 
And an infant’s cry, 
And a mother weeping, weeping nigh : 
’Tis the ghost in My Lady’s Bower. 


There’s a tee-to-tum, There’s a trembling pair, 
And a fee-fo-fum, Who dared to be where 
And a whiff of a sulphurous The ghouls and sprites have 
flame. sway. 
There’s the crack of In the morning light 
doom, They lose the fright 
And a fearful boom, That held them bound through 
As the sunrise peeps through the the awesome night, 
ghastly gloom, But they’re glad to go their 
And puts foul night to shame. way. 


J. BaRNARD JAMES. 





























THE POPPIED SLEEP. 
A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


‘* These hath God made, and me as these.” — Sappho. 


“ 


ES, sir, she is at home, but she is very ill,” said the servant. 

“Oh! Take my card to her,—I will write a note on it.” He 

scribbled a few lines, asking if she would care to have a little chat, 
and sent it in. 

The servant came back with a message that she was in great pain, and the 
doctor said she must see no one. 

The man turned away and walked up the street. 

“ Poor little Ruby!” he thought. “Ill and alone; no one will call on her now 
she is ill—a few noisy women, perhaps. How strange that I should have thought 
of her this afternoon and wondered if she was ill! Instinct told me she was ill 
and made me call—I-had no other reason for coming. What can I do for her? 
Alone in that house, nobody to attend to those many small things tired, sick people 
want and require! Poor, wild little Ruby!” 

He found himself opposite one of the “late” post offices. He entered and 
wrote a note to her, asking if she would like to see him to-morrow, and explaining 
why he called, on some paper a sympathetic official gave him—the first sympathetic 
Government official he had ever seen. He was encouraged to ask him to keep 
charge of the letter whilst he bought some flowers to send with it. 

The sympathetic Government official directed him to a florist’s. He bought 
a great bunch of pink carnations—they had a sweet perfume—and sent them, 
whilst he waited for an answer at the office. 

Her suite of rooms was only a few yards away, and the reply soon came. 

She would see him to-morrow. 

As he walked into the street he saw the sympathetic Government official 
watching him interestedly. He nodded “good-night,” and strolled home, thinking 
of what he could do for “ poor, wild little Ruby!” 

* + * + + * 

It was four o’clock. 

She was lying in her bed, propped up with pillows. The room was partially 
dark ; a slight breeze blew the grey curtains to and fro. 

“Is that you, Boy?” she said. “It was kind of you to call! What lovely 
flowers! You are a good sort.” 

“Poor Ruby!” he replied, gently smoothing her hand; “ poor little Ruby!” 

“You will find me very dull, I’m afraid. I caught a cold a few nights ago, and all 
sorts of complications have set in, the doctor says. It’s so painful, and I hate pain.” 
VoL. X.—No. 44. 589 
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“You are not used to pain: you were not meant to suffer. It is hard at first, 
I know. Let me alter your pillows; they look very uncomfortable.” He shook 
and turned them over, and arranged them for her. 

“What a strange man you are! Where did you learn these things ?” 

“Oh, I had—a sister once. I used to nurse her when she was ill. They 
said it was the only thing I could do. I am a fool, you know.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. “A fool? Then I think I like fools. I 
remember you told me the first time I met you at the ball that you were a fool. 
I thought so then, but you amused me a little. It is different now.” 

“You must not talk too much, Girl. I brought a few strawberries: could you 
eat some?” 

“Strawberries! How nice! Yes, I cou/d eat strawberries. How strange you 
should think of these little things!—it is unlike a man. They are beautiful, so 
soft and cool, and my throat was harsh and dry.” 

“Tt will be a long time before you are able to go out again, I expect. Try to be 
more careful, won’t you? You are much too good to throw your life away so rashly.” 

“Oh, Boy,” she said, beating her hand nervously against the sheet, “if you 
only knew how terrible it is to lie here alone with the silence! For some people, 
for good people, for people with friends or relations, it may be all right, but for me 
it is terrible! Do you know, JZ degin to think. I try not to think, but I can’t 
help it. I think and think of strange, terrible things: of childhood sometimes— 
that brings a dead, longing pain for something that seems impossible for me ever 
to possess. Then I think of the past—that is jolly and gay, horrible and sad, 
alternatively. Then thoughts of the future come. ‘They are the worst. My future 
—oh! Boy, it’s black and loathsome ; it makes me grow cold with fear. But you 
cannot understand: it is silly of me to to talk like this to you. Forgive me. I 
told you I could not amuse you.” 

“T did not come to be amused, dear. I came to cheer you up, to talk a little, 
and to be silent for a little while. You know, I am not like most men e 

“No; but you go about town, and m 

“No; it is funny, but I have always felt—sorry for women. I haven’t any 
morals,” he laughed, “but I hate to hurt anything 

“Ves, for you are a fool!” 

“ Exactly. Drink this, dear: it will refresh you. Shall I read aloud? I am 
not a good person to talk to—I am so serious sometimes.” 

“You are very strange. I have never read books; I don’t think I care for 











books ; but you may try if you like.” 

“If you are bored, tell me, or go to sleep. I want you to go to sleep, as it 
will do you good, so much good, and then you won’t be able to think. I brought 
a ‘Swinburne’ in my pocket: I will read from that.” 

“Swinburne? He is a poet! I remember reading him once, when I was quite 
a small girl. I was told not to read him: that was why I did, I suppose. Go on, 
but if I fall asleep promise not to leave me till I awake; I believe I should feel 
frightened if I awoke and found myself alone again.” 

He read “ Ilicet.” 

* * * * 
‘* There is an end of joy and sorrow, 
Peace all day long, all night, all morrow, 
But never a time to laugh or weep. 
The end is come of pleasant places, 
The end of tender words and faces, 
The end of all—the poppied sleep. 























THE POPPIED SLEEP. 


** No place for sound within their hearing, 
No room to hope, no time for fearing, 
No lips to laugh, no lids for tears. 
The old years have run out all their measure ; 
No chance of pain, no chance of pleasure, 
No fragment of the broken years 


** Sleep, is it sleep perchance that covers 
Each face, as each face were his lover’s? 
Farewell; as men that sleep fare well. 
The grave’s mouth laughs into derision, 
Desire and dread and dream and vision, 
Delight of heaven and sorrow of hell.” 
* * * * 


He read on in-his low, almost monotonous voice, and she listened with her 
eyes on his face. 
‘*Far up above the years and nations, 

The high gods, clothed and crowned with patience, 
Endure through days of deathlike hate ; 

They bear the witness of things hidden: 

Before their eyes all life stands chidden, 
As they before the eyes of Fate. 


** Nor for their love shall Fate retire, 
Nor they relent for our desire, 
Nor the graves open for their call. 
The end is more than joy and anguish, 
Than lives that laugh and lives that languish, 
The poppied sleep, the end of all.” 


After a long silence, “So, that is Swinburne? that is poetry? How strange 
everything seems! I think I can go to sleep now. Don’t go away, dear boy.” 

She turned on her side and closed her’tired eyes. And soon he bent over 
her and saw that she slept. He also saw her white, drawn face, and thin nerveless 
hands. 

She looked very small and fragile and gentle, lying there asleep. He remembered 
once bending over his little sister and watching her sleep through a long illness. 
She had died, had his sister. And he had loved her; and her memory and the 
memory of the days they spent together made him gentle with all women. 

So—he was even now bending over a sister. A different sort of sister, yet 
only a little different, after all. 

“Two women and two roads, and both women could not choose the same 
road.” 

He busied himself putting the room comfortable and finding little trifles she 
might want. When all was done that he could do he sat by the bedside and 
waited. 

The hours passed, and still she slept. 

And the man by her side thought many strange thoughts. 

He felt that what he had done was so very little. Still, if she was cheered 
and recovered quickly and was able to forget herself and be merry and gay again, 
it was something. 

It must be terrible for such as she to be alone. She was different from the 
majority, too. If he only had more money—he remembered he had pawned his 
cigarette case in order to buy the few trifles he brought her. 

He smiled to himself. It seemed so funny: how she would laugh if she knew! 
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He could tell her when she was well again and he had some more money. It 
would be a good joke. 

She did not understand men who bothered about money. 

Nine o’clock struck. She awoke. 

“Are you there, Boy?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Ts it late? Nine! How good of you to wait! I have dreamed a strange 
dream, and I feel better. Boy, what made you come and see me and bring me 
these things, and look after me like—like a woman? no, a woman would not have 
done it,” she laughed. 

“T don’t know, little girl; I think you are a good sort.” 

“But you have only seen me about three times. Must you go away now ?” 

“Well, by-and-by. Not till you sleep again.” 

She stretched out her hand and felt for his. 

“You don’t mind my holding your hand?” 

“ No.” 

They sat silent for some time. A little way up the street a barrel-organ and 
a flute began playing. It was a good barrel-organ and a fairly good flute. They 
were playing “ The Cavatina.” 

“ Hark ! how beautiful that sounds ! 

“ Beautiful ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Tt is pretty in the distance, but I should not have thought you 

“No, but I do. I don’t know why, but there seems so much init. Swinburne’s 
poem is mixed with the words. Cannot you hear the rush of the sea and the 
sob-sound of the wind? It rises and falls and beats against the air.” 

He bent over her, and started. Her face was flushed, her eyes were sparkling. 
Her hand trembled in his. 

“ How are you feeling, dear?” 

“Quite well now. Sleep has done me good—you and sleep and Swinburne— 
‘the poppied sleep, the end of all.’ That’s what the music says. Boy dear! I 
think I almost love you. Don’t be angry. It is good of you to come to me when 
I am ill. Haven’t you other people to go and see?” 

“No, my sister is dead.” 

* Your sister ?—sister? I have a brother, but he . . . hark how the music throbs ; 
it beats and rocks the air. It seems to be pulling me. I have never felt it 
before. What was I saying? Could you love me, Boy?” 

“Yes, dear little girl, I do.” 

“What is the music saying, Boy?” 

“Oh, it is singing the same old song—about the peace that is coming and the 
great silence and—the beautiful poppied sleep, where we find love and all we want.” 

“Don’t stop—go on. Your voice is mixed with the music now: it is beautiful, 
the music and Swinburne and your voice. Boy, will you always hold my hand 


” 


”» 


said the woman. 





and be with me—— 
“Ves, Girl, don’t be afraid, I shall always be with you. I am holding your 
hand quite tightly. There is nothing to fear; the music is still playing; I shall 
always be with you, and > 
But she had gone. 


” 





ARTHUR APPLIN. 

















THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 


HERE are few people who could walk from the village of Camberley through 

the woods to the Royal Military College without being struck by the beauty 

of the neighbourhood. For a mile and a half the road winds through a 

forest of larch, birch, and pine, with here and there glimpses of the lake seen 

picturesquely through the trees, until the visitor finds himself at the edge of a large 

clearing occupied by cricket grounds, football grounds, parade grounds, tennis 

courts and golf links, beyond which stands the long, low, white stone building 

whence are turned out every year two hundred officially certified “officers and 

gentlemen.” The prospect is an attractive one to the cadet who views it for the 

first time as he arrives with a spirit imbued with military ardour and a cab full 
of luggage. 

The estate in which the College stands is very extensive, and is from end to end 
densely wooded. Two beautiful lakes afford facilities for swimming and boating. 
There are riding schools, rifle and revolver ranges, a gymnasium and a racquet 
court. The situation is salubrious, the air bracing, and the sub-soil gravel. In fact, 
it would be hard to find a spot in any country better suited by nature and adapted 
by art to the requirements of a military college. This, however, is not a prospectus. 

The first term a cadet passes at the College he is called a “junior,’—sometimes 
with an uncomplimentary adjective tacked on. After six months, if he passes his 
examination, he becomes an “ intermediate,” and after another half-year he attains 
to the dignity of a “senior.” The unfortunates who “ drop ”—that is, fail in their 
examinations, remain forlornly in their former classes, and see their friends, the 
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fellows with whom they 
joined, pass on to serener 
regions, more interesting 
studies, and approaching 
emancipation. A_ hard 
fate which, luckily, but 
few suffer. 

For the purposes of 
board, lodging, recreation, 
and instruction, the three 
hundred and sixty cadets 
who comprise the average 
strength of the College 
are divided into six com- 
panies. Each company 
has its own quarters, 
mess- room, ante - room, 
and billiard-room. An 
officer, usually a captain, 
commands, and is assisted 
by selected cadets who 
are promoted to the ranks 
of under-officers, senior 
corporals and corporals. 
A sergeant or a quarter- 
master-sergeant from the 
regular army is also 
attached for the purposes 
of instruction in drill. 
Each company has its 
own cricket team, its 
football team, and _ its 
racquet players, on the 
same principle as a house at a public school. The keenest rivalry prevails. The 
under officer is usually selected as much for his prowess at games as for his attention 
to duty, and in nine cases out of ten is able to assert or maintain his authority 
by his physical strength or his personal influence, without the necessity of appealing 
to the College regulations. 

It is generally thought that the Sandhurst cadet does no work, or very little ; 
that he spends his time in extravagant dissipation and in the pursuit of pleasure ; 
that he prefers Ruff’s Guide to the Army Act, and is a better judge of champagne 
than of contract beef or mutton. This theory is not supported by facts—but it is 
none the less widely maintained. Artillery and engineer officers who draw invidious 
comparisons between the condition of the cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich, and 
parsimonious parents who resent the contribution of #120 exacted by the College to 
defray the expense of turning their sons into officers and sometimes into gentlemen, 
are its principal exponents. ‘These worthy people would impose upon the gentleman 
cadet of nineteen or twenty a régime which combines the evils of the life of the private 
soldier with those of the private schoolboy. But let us look at the actual facts- 
let us follow the life of the Sandhurst cadet from “ reveille” to “lights out,” and 
see what truth there is in such assertions, and what necessity for such reforms, 
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The day begins at six o’clock, and at a quarter to seven the various lecture- 
g ; 


, 


rooms and “halls of study” are filled with blue-clad figures, deep in the wiles of 
tactics or the eccentricities of fortification. At eight o’clock breakfast interrupts the 
labours and satisfies the appetites. From nine to ten there is drill, and the broad 
square in front of the College resounds with the cautions of the manual firing and 
bayonet exercises, and those more violent forms of exertion which come under the 
heading of “ Physical Drill.” These are occasionally varied by a combined attack, 
with long lines of skirmishers, supports and reserves, upon the fir-woods beyond the 
cricket pavilion, terminating in a wild bayonet charge and frantic cheers. 

From the parade-ground the cadet is hurried back to his books: some chase 
the artful and delusive contours around the slopes of SADDLEBACK and BaRRossa ; 
others draw up deep-laid plans for the disposition of outposts and the attack of 
positions, or revel in the intricacies of “’‘Tommy’s” accounts—his shirts, his kerseys, 
and his button brasses; while others again construct, with spades and perspiration, 
gun-pits, epaulments, and half-hour shelter trenches at the engineer park. Three 
hours and a half of this brings, at half-past one, lunch, and the desire for lunch, 
after which riding-school and gymnastics promote the process of digestion. 

Riding plays so important a part in the education of a soldier, and fills so 
prominent a place in the Sandhurst curriculum, that I venture to describe it at 
rather greater length than the other branches of instruction at the College. All 
cadets, whether intended for infantry or cavalry commissions, are compelled to learn 
riding—a most: judicious arrangement. Under the charge of Major Elliot, the new 
riding-master, great improvements have been carried out in the course of instruction 
—which a cadet begins during his second term at the College. For the first six 
months he rides twice a week; he is taught to saddle his horse, to ride without 
stirrups or reins, or bare-back ; to leap obstacles, to dismount and mount while his 
horse is trotting (the former a feat very easily performed by some); and having been 
initiated into the mysteries of the “single ride” he gradually develops a tolerably 
firm seat. The last term a cadet passes at Sandhurst, he rides every day, and 
many leave at the end of the course with the conviction that they have learned all 
there is to learn about a horse. For those who go to Infantry regiments this 
comfortable persuasion remains. Riding-school at Sandhurst is eagerly looked 
forward to, and all take the greatest interest in the instruction. The mishaps of 
the more clumsy form the subject of mirth and ridicule, while the cadet who comes 
to the College from the “ narrow backs” of Meath or the “ oxers” 
becomes an object of respect and envy--which is as it should be. 

We have now arrived at that period of the day which, up to the present time, 
is unoccupied by studies. From four o’clock till six, cricket or football, golf, racquets, 
tennis, or the lake claim their votaries. Others push farther afield, and, mounted 
on selected “screws” from the local livery stables, explore the country in every 
direction. This form of dissipation is, however, discouraged by the authorities, who 
have, indeed, forbidden any cadet to play polo or hunt, and view with stern 
disapproval any of those proclivities which, in all regiments, are looked upon as 
eminently praiseworthy. If there is a game which could prepare a youth for a 
soldier’s life, that game is polo. If there is a more admirable and elevating sport 
than fox-hunting, it has yet to be discovered. And yet the arguments which are 
advanced against permitting cadets to participate in either, are threefold. In 
the first place it is pointed out that such pleasures are beyond the reach of all, 
and therefore should be placed beyond the reach of any. This levelling-down 
doctrine is pure Socialism, and any discussion of it would carry us far beyond the 
scope of this article. ‘The second contention is, that it is wrong to permit cadets 
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to contract extravagant tastes. To this I answer, that if a boy cannot afford to 
hunt and play polo, the sooner he makes up his mind to forgo those sports, the 
better for himself and his parents—and that if he zs going to get into financial 
difficulties, it is better that he should do so on a small scale at Sandhurst, than 
on a larger scale later on in his regiment. The third objection is, that such 
amusements are altogether unsuited to the position of a cadet. ‘They are, however, 
allowed in every University in England, where the age of the undergraduate is the 
same as that of the boys at Sandhurst. ‘These rejoinders, however conclusive they 
may appear, do not commend themselves to the Parliamentary busy-bodies, who 
are everlastingly endeavouring to reform the R. M. C., and polo for the last two 
years has been relegated to the limbo of prohibited pleasures. 

A good deal of sport, of one kind and another, is, however, tacitly encouraged, 
provided it is carried out in a sufficiently unobtrusive way; and a term seldom 
passes at Sandhurst without a clandestine pony-race meeting or a point-to-point. 
I recall a particular instance of the former, when the great feature was the Eton 
and Harrow race—half a crown entry, and one mile over hurdles. This produced 
ten starters, and terminated in a narrow victory for Eton. With the point-to-point 
there was much difficulty in finding a natural course, as the country is very much 
wooded, wired, and under cultivation. Usually Easthampstead Park provided the 
line, and a wild finish over its posts and rails added a genuine excitement to a 
delightful day. But I have strayed a long way—in fact, about ten miles—from the 
Royal Military College, and we must get back to tea. This meal is not provided 
by the College, and is left to individual enterprise. The canteen—an_ institution 
conducted on lines which would satisfy the most intemperate Temperance lecturer— 
is crowded with cadets busily engaged in purchasing bread, cakes, fruit, dough-nuts, 
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cigarettes, and milk. This last is sold in paper bags, which hold the milk indifferently 
well; but make excellent missiles. After tea, svening study—an innovation, the 
result of the agitation I have already alluded to—brings to a close the work of 
the day. 

“ Mess ” is the only formal meal at Sandhurst. All the courses of civilised dinner 
are rigidly observed—from soup to coffee—and though the cook is not a “ cordon 
bleu,” the quality of the food supplied reflects—when the price is considered—great 
credit on those responsible. 

After “mess” each passes the evening according to his taste and inclination. 





Patrol Dress (now abolished). 


Some are held by the charms of literature; others indulge the pleasing gift of 
conversation ; while those who scorn such insipid amusement find whist and 
billiards at popular prices to gratify their tastes. 

From time to time a smoking concert is arranged: some “ three-room ”—a room 
belonging to three unfortunate juniors—is cleared of furniture and filled with chairs. 
A piano and violin do duty for the orchestra, and songs and recitations, with, as 
often as not, a boxing match, form an entertainment which the most 4/asé play-goer 
would appreciate. So the time passes until eleven o’clock is reached, when the day 
is over, and the sonorous “G,” which signifies “lights out,” sounds. The lights go 
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out obediently, and revelry gives place to silence, broken only by the swift footsteps 
of belated youths scurrying to the shelter of their rooms. 

It is the custom, the wide-spread custom, of those who have gained their 
commissions at Sandhurst, to look back upon their life there with feelings of 
dislike, and even resentment. Nor is the reason hard to find. The entrance 
examination is so difficult, and the competition so severe, that the great majority of 
young men who obtain cadetships come from the various “ cramming establishments ” 
in London and throughout the country. After a year or two of independence, it 
is no doubt hard and unpleasant to be compelled to submit to a discipline which 
is not only military but scholastic—a discipline which, in the latter respect, is, in 
the opinion of the writer of this article, wholly unsuited to their age and state of 
mind. But to those who enter the College direct from Eton or Harrow or any 
of our public schools, the life at Sandhurst is a pleasing emancipation, profitable 
to experience, agreeable to recall. It is a time of merriment and sport, a time of 
high hopes and good friends, of many pleasures and of insignificant worries—a 
period of gratified ambitions and of attained ideals. 


A Cornet or Horse. 


[This article will be followea next month by a paper on the United States Military Academy at West 
foint, by Lieutenant A. Hastings Brown, U.S.A.) 










































MATHURIN. 
A SINNER OF PONTIAC. 


OU may hear Mathurin’s story from almost any tale-teller in the province of 
Quebec, where every parish has its professional raconteur, and where every 
other man is an amateur. But you will hear it told with most fitting sympathy 

and imagination, at the beating of the flax, in the little valley beside Dalgrothe 
Mountain. That is, perhaps, because of the woman who tells it. And when 
Antoinette Marmotte, who has a voice like a bird, sings a verse or two of the 
song they call “ Mathurin, the Master of the School,” to the beat of the hammers 
upon the flax, the women pause in their work and weep in a silly sort of way, 
without shame or reproof. 

Heré are two verses of the song with which Antoinette used to play upon their 
sentimental heart-strings :— 


‘* Connaissez-vous Mathurin, 

Le maitre d’école, 

Cet aimable boute-en-train, 
Du plaisir raffole ? 

A table, en un gai repas, 

Sa langue ne tarit pas 
Sur la gaudriole. 

Oh ! gué, 

Sur la gaudriole ! 


Ami lecteur, passe-moi 
Cette faribole ; 
Le gaieté me sert de loi, 
Comme de boussole ; 
Pour chasser le sombre ennui, 
Je versifie aujourd’hui 
Sur la gaudriole. 
Oh! gue, 
Sur la gaudriole !” 


The tale was told to me in the little valley one September morning. Far and 
near one could see the swinging of the flail, and the laughter of a ripe summer 
was upon the land. ‘There was a little Calvary down by the river-side, where the 
flax-beaters used to say their prayers in the intervals of their work; and it was just 
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at the foot of this that Angéle Rouvier, having finished her prayer, put her rosary 
in her pocket, wiped her eyes with the hem of her petticoat, and said to me: 

“ Ah, that poor Mathurin !” 

I could not guess at first why it was she spoke so; but presently it dawned 
upon me that she had been praying for the repose of Mathurin’s soul; though 
he had been dead at least a hundred years, and she had never known him. 
But tradition and memory are sweet to her race, and perhaps something in her own 
life that day had recalled to her the apocryphal scripture according to Mathurin. 
For some of these stories and legends lie as near to the heart of the race of Angele, 
as Job and Isaiah lie to your lives and mine; perhaps nearer, because Angéle and 
her race are closer to the honest earth, from which good stories spring. 

“Ah, that poor Mathurin! I wipe my eyes for him!” she said to me again. 

“Tell me all about him, won’t you, Mme Angéle?- I want to hear you tell 
it,” I added hastily, for I saw that she would despise me if I showed ignorance 
of Mathurin’s story. Her sympathy with Mathurin’s memory was real, but her pleasure 
at the compliment conveyed in my request was also real. 

“Ah! It was ver’ long time ago—yes. My gran’mudder she remember dat 
Mathurin ver’ well. He is not ver’ big man. He has a face—oh ! not ver’ handsome, 
not so more handsome as yours—zon! His clothes, they hang on him all loose ; 
his hair, it is all some grey, and it blow about him head. He is clean of the face, no 
beard-—no, nosing like dat. But his eye; oh, M’sieu’, his eye! It is like a coal 
which you blow in your hand, whew !—all bright. My gran’mudder, she say, Voz/a, 
you can light your pipe with the eyes of that Mathurin! She know. She say that 
M’sieu’ Mathurin’s eyes they shine in the dark. My gran’fadder he say he not 
need any lights on his carrto/e when Mathurin ride with him in the dark. 

“ Vraiment, it is all ver’ true what I tell you all the time. If you cut off 
Mathurin at the chin, all the way up, you will say the top of him it is a priest. 
All the way down from his neck, oh, he is just no better as yoursel’ or my Jean— 
non! He is a ver good man. Only one bad ting he do. ‘That is why I pray 
for him; that is why everybody pray for him—only one bad ting. Saprie/ If I 
have only one ting to say God-have-mercy for, I tink dat ver’ good, I do my 
penance happy. Well, dat Mathurin him use to teach the school. The curé he 
is ver’ fond of him. All the leetla children, boys and girls, they all say, ‘ C’es¢ 
bon Mathurin\’ He is not ver’ cross—non/ He have no wife, no child ; just live 
by himself all alone. But he is ver’ good friends with everybody in Pontiac. 
When he go ’long the street, everybody say, ‘Ah, there go the good Mathurin!” 
He laugh, he tell story, he smoke a leetla, he take a leetla white wine behin’ the 
door; that is nosing—mon / 

“He have in the parish five, ten, twenty children all call Mathurin; he is 
godfadder with them—yes. So he go about with plenty of sugar and sticks of 
candy in his pocket. He never forget once the age of every leetla child that call 
him godfadder. He have a brain that work like a clock. My gran’fadder he say 
dat Mathurin have a machine in his head. It make the words, make the thoughts, 
make the fine speech like the curé, make the gran’ poetry—oh, yes! 

“When the king of Englan’ go to sit on the throne, Mathurin write ver’ nice 
verse to him. And by-and-by there come to Mathurin a letter—vo7/d, dat is a 
letter! It have one, two, three, twenty seals; and the King he say to Mathurin, 
‘Merci mille fois, M’siew’, You are ver polite. I tank you. I will keep your 
verses to tell me dat my French subjects are all loyal like M. Mathurin.’ Dat is 
ver’ nice, but he is not proud—on/ He write six verses for my gran’mudder— 
hein! Dat is someting. He write two verses for the king of Englan’ and he write 
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six verses for my gran’mudder—you see! He go on so, dis week, dat week, dis 
year, dat year, all the time. 

“Well, by-and-by dere is trouble in Pontiac. It is ver’ great trouble. You 
see dere is a fight against the king of Englan’, and dat is too bad. It is not 
his fault; he is ver’ nice man; it is the bad men who make the laws for the 
king in Quebec. Well, one day all over the country everybody take him gun, and 
the leetla bullets, and say, I will fight the soldier of the king of Englan’—like 
dat! Ver’ well, dere was twenty men in Pontiac, ver’ nice men—you will find 
deir names cut in a stone on the church; and den, tree times as big, you will 
find Mathurin’s name. Ah, dat is the ting! You see, dat rebellion you English 
call it, we call it the War of the Patriot—well, call it what you like, gued/e difference ? 
The King of Englan’ smash him Patriot War all to pieces. Den dere is ten 
men of the twenty come back to Pontiac ver’ sorry. They are not happy, nobody 
are happy! All their wives, they cry; all their children, they are afraid! Some 
people say, What fools you are; others say, You are no good; but everybody in 
his heart is ver’ sorry all the time. 

“Ver well, by-and-by dere come to Pontiac what you call a colonel with a 
dozen men—what for, you tink? ‘To try the patriots. He will stan’ them against the 
wall and shoot them to death—kill them dead! When they come, the curé he is not 
in Pontiac—zon, not that day ; he is gone to another village. ‘The English soldier he 
has the ten men drew up before the church. All the childern and all the wives they 
cry and cry, and they feel so bad. Oh! it is a pity. But the English soldier he say 
he will march them off to Quebec, and everybody know that is the end of the patriots. 

“All at once the colonel’s horse it grow ver’ wild, it rise up high and dance 
on him hind feet, and—vor/a / he topple him over backwards, and the horse fall on 
the colonel and smash him ; it smash him till he go to die. Ver’ well; the colonel, 
what does he do? ‘They lay him on the steps of the church. Then he say, 
‘Bring me a priest, quick, for 1 go to die!’ Nobody answer. ‘The colonel he 
say, ‘I have a hunderd sins all on my mind; they are on my heart like a 
big hill. Bring to me the priest !’—he groan like that. Nobody speak at first; 
then somebody say the priest is not here. ‘Find me a priest,’ say the colonel ; 
‘find me a priest.’ For he tink the priest will not come, because he go to kill the 
patriots. ‘Bring me a priest,’ he say again, ‘and all the ten shall go free!’ He 
say it over and over. He is all smash to pieces, but his head it is all right. All 
at once the doors of the church open behind him—what you tink? Everybody’s 
heart it stan’ still, for dere is Mathurin dress as the priest, with a leetla boy to 
swing the censer. Everybody say to himself, What is this? Mathurin is dress as 
the priest—ah! that is a sin. It is a saprie! it is what you call blaspheme. 

“The English soldier he look up at Mathurin and say, ‘Ah, a priest! ah, 
M’siew’ le Curé !’ 

“Mathurin look down on him and say, ‘ M’sieu’, it is for you to confess your 
sins, and to have the office of the Church. But first, as you have promise just 
now, you must give up these poor men, who have fight for what dey tink is right. 
You will let them go free this moment !’ 

“* Ves, yes,’ say the English colonel; ‘they shall go free. Only give me the 
help of the Church at my last!’ 

“Mathurin turn to the other soldiers and say, ‘ Unloose the men.’ 

“The colonel nod his head and say, ‘ Unloose the men.’ Then the men are 
unloose, and they all go away, for Mathurin tell them to go. 

“Everybody is ver’ afraid becos’ of what Mathurin do. Mathurin he say to 
the soldiers, ‘ Lift him up and bring him in the church.’ They bring him up to 
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the steps of the altar. 
Mathurin look at the man 
for a while, and it seem 
as if he cannot speak to 
him ; but the colonel say, 
‘I have give you my 
word. Give me comfort 
of the Church before I 
die.’ He is in ver’ great 
pain, so Mathurin he turn 
roun’ to everybody dat 
stan’ by, and tell them to 
say the prayers for the 
sick. Everybody get him 
down on his knees and 
say the prayer ; everybody 
say: ‘Lord, have mercy. 
Spare him, O Lora; 
deliver him, O Lord, 
Jrom Thy wrath!’ And 
Mathurin he pray all the 
same as a priest, ver’ soft 
and gentle. He pray on 
and on, and the face of 
the English soldier it ger 
ver’ quiet and still, and 
the tear drop down his 
cheek. And just as 
Mathurin say at the last 
his sins they are forgive, 

“**Dere is Mathurin dress as the priest.'” he die. Then Mathurin, 
as he go away to take off his robes, he say to himself, ‘ Miserere mei Deus / 
miserere met Deus !’ 

“So dat is the ting dat Mathurin do to save the patriots from the bullets. 
Ver’ well, the men dey go free, and when the Governor at Quebec he hear the 
truth, he say it is all right. Also the. English soldier die in peace and happy, 
becos’ he tink his sins are forgive. But then there is Mathurin and his sin to 
pretend he is a priest! The curé he come back, and there is a great trouble. 

“ Mathurin he is ver’ quiet and still. Nobody come near him in him house ; 
nobody go near to the school. But he sit alone all day in him school, and 
he work on the blackboar’ and he write on the slate; but there is no child come, 
becos’ the curé has forbid any one to speak to Mathurin. Not till the next 
Sunday, then the curé send word for Mathurin to come to the church. Mathurin 
come to the steps of the altar; then the curé say to him: 

“¢Mathurin, you have sin a great sin. If it was two hunderd years ago you 
would be put to death for dat.’ 

Mathurin he say ver’ soft, ‘Dat is no matter, I am ready to die now. I did 
it to save de fadders of the childern and the husbands of the wives. I did it 
to make a poor sinner happy as he go from the world. ‘The sin is mine!’ 

“Then the curé he say, ‘The men are free, that is good; the wives have 
their husbands and the children their fathers. Also the man who confess his sins 














“Just as Mathurin say .. . his sins they are forgive, he die.” 
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“* The childern—let them come to me.' 


—the English soldier—to whom you say the words of a priest of God, he is 
forgive. The Spirit of God it was upon him when he die, becos’ you speak in 
the name of the Church. But for you, blasphemer, who take upon you the holy 
ting, you shall suffer!‘ For penance, all your life you shall teach a child no more !’ 

“Ah! M’siew’ le Curé he know dat is the greatest penance for the poor Mathurin! 
Then he set him other tings to do; and every Sunday for a whole year Mathurin 
come on his knees, all the way to the church, but the curé say, ‘Not yet are you 
forgive.’ At the end of the year Mathurin he look so thin, so white, you can 
blow through him. Every day he go to him school and write on the blackboar’, 
and mark on the slate, and call the roll of the school. But there is no answer, 
for there is no child. But all the time the wives of the men dat he have save, 
and the children, dey pray for him. And by-and-by all. the village dey pray for 
him, dey are so sorry. 

“It is so for two years; and then they say that Mathurin he go to die. He 
canndt come on his knees to the church; and the men whose life he save, dey 
come to the curé and ask him to take the penance from Mathurin. The curé 
say, ‘Wait till next Sunday.’ So next Sunday Mathurin is carry to the church 
—he is too weak to walk on his knees. The curé he stan’ at the altar, and he 
read a letter from the Pope, which say dat Mathurin his penance is over, and he 
is forgive ; dat the Pope himself pray for Mathurin, to save his soul! So. 

“ Mathurin all’at once he stan’ up, and his face it smile and smile, and he 
stretch out his arms as if they are on a cross, and he say, ‘ Lord, I am ready to 
go,’ and he fall down. But the curé catch him as he fall, and Mathurin say, 
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‘The childern—let them come to me dat I may teach them before I die!’ An’ 
all the children in the church dey come close to him, and he sit up and smile 
at them, and he say: 

“*Tt is the class in ’rithmetic. How much is three times four?’ And them 
all answer, ‘Three times four is twelve.’ And he say, ‘May the Twelve Apostles 
pray for me!’ Then he ask, ‘Class in geography—how far is it roun’ the world ?’ 
And dey answer, ‘Twenty-four thousand miles.’ He say, ‘Good; it is not so far 
to God! The school is over all the time,’ he say, and that is only everyting of 
poor Mathurin. He is dead. 

“When the curé lay him down, after he make the Sign upon him, he kiss his 
face and say: ‘Mathurin, now you are a priest unto God!’” 


That was Angéle Rouvier’s story of Mathurin, the Master of the School, for 
whom the women and the children pray in the parish of Pontiac, though the school 


has been dismissed these hundred years. 


GILBERT PARKER. 





“ HEREAFTER.” 
DREAMED that I had died, but could not find 


That dreamless rest whereon the world relies : 
And so I lay, a poor lone shade, whose eyes 
Ached for the sight of those so far behind ; 
Whose listening ears and ever-brooding mind 
Oft heard the laughter and the careless cries 
Of those who had forgotten. And my sighs 
Were all for one sweet thought from human-kind. 


I could not bear to lie without the door 

Of kindly memory that all hold dear,— 

But as I prayed, a woman softly crept 

Beside my grave, and sighed, “I loved him more 
Than all the world.” And lo! a tender tear 

Fell down upon me: and my spirit slept. 


J. J. BEL. 
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THE GENRES OF 
NOVEL ART?--THE 


SCIENCE—A FAREWELL. 


ATURE fashions her creations by 
natural selection, Art by artificial 
selection. To Selection (with or without 


Re-combination) Representative Art—that 
which achieves stimulation through simula- 
tion-owes all its varieties. For we are 
able without losing the sense of lifelikeness 
to attend to any aspect or aspects the artist 
may select from the confused fulness of life. A 
bust of Pitt or Washington gives us a sense 
of the living man. Different as is the white 
eyeless stone mask from the living face of flesh, 
the difference is not great enough to destroy 
the illusion of life. The points of resemblance 
predominate over the points of difference. 
And in thus selecting, Art only follows 
the laws of thought, of attention. You 
cannot think at all, except by dropping every 
aspect but the particular one that interests 
you at the moment. Sometimes the merest 
shred of mental picture suffices, as when we 
talk sweepingly of London, Paris, America 


ART—THE PROCESS OF THEIR FORMATION—IS THE NATURALISTIC 


RELATIONS OF ART 





AND NATURE—THE UNREALITY OF 


— those vast realities. In life—a restless 
chaotic phantasmagoria where everything is 
related by innumerable threads to everything 
else—anything may be catalogued under 
countless heads. A baby 
is a biological phenomenon 
to the physiologist, a pro- 
blem in heredity to the 
specialist, a soul to the 
baptising clergyman, an 
item of statistics to the 
Registrar-General, a datum 
for argument to the political economist, a 
delight to the mother, an heir to the father, 
a charge to the nurse, a nuisance to the 
neighbours, a ground of envy to the childless, 
a new client to the tradesman, and many 
other things to many other people. And 
when, from the sweet simplicity of the baby, 
we turn to a group of characters in complex 
relations to one another and to their environ- 
ment, only Selection can guide us amid the 























chaos. We must look at them in some par- 
ticular way. Take a congregation in church. 
To the preacher they are all sinners. Which 
is true. From duchess to ploughboy, every 
one of us falls away from grace. To the 
physician they are all more or less unhealthy 
and insane. To the philosopher they illus- 
trate certain laws of social growth. To 
the painter they are colours and forms 
seen under certain lights. To the dramatist 
and novelist they appeal by virtue of their 
own living interest. The artistic is thus 
only one of the many ways in which 
things may be looked at; and of this 
general way there are many subordinate 
ways, for, though in one form of Art—the 
novel—the attempt is to seize the whole, yet 
most Art seizes but an aspect. Thus the 
Classic drama selected only the dignified 
elements of life. The figures of the Greek 
plays were masked and their stature and 
voices artificially increased, and of the 
manifold medley of real life they presented 
only one aspect ; yet because this aspect zs 
sometimes uppermost in real life, the illusion 
of life was not destroyed. There were not 
sufficient negative points to obliterate the 
positive points of resemblance. The defect 
of the Classic drama, as written, was that 
it sought its dignity in kings and princesses, 
and was blind to the dignity that lurked in 
the tragedies of the obscure. The ratio of 
two to four is as great as that of two millions 
to four millions ; and, as Shakespeare per- 
ceived, the beetle we tread upon suffers as 
great a pang as when a giant dies. 

The Comedy of Aristophanes was pro- 
duced by the selection of the grotesque 
side of life. To the Greeks unity of key, of 
mood, was demanded in a work of art. But 
the great tragedies of Shakespeare mingle 
grotesquerie with dignity. The art has 
ceased to be Classic, has become Romantic. 
Even in Shakespeare, however, these aspects 
are practically kept separate: they are 
sandwiched rather than fused with each 
other. Shylock, Macbeth and Othello move 
each in his own orbit, occasionally intersect- 
ing that of the Clown. Shakespeare does not 
run the two in one character, exhibiting the 
sublime and the ridiculous without even a 
step between them. Hamlet and Lear may, 
perhaps, be said to be an approach to such 
handling, but the actual achievement rests 
with Cervantes. Don. Quixote initiates 
Realism, for the highest Realism will always 
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be simultaneously 
inspired by the 
twin Muses of 
Comedy and 
Tragedy. ’Tis the 
only complete 
way of exhibiting 
human life — its 
selection being 
representative of 
the whole. 
Comedy or Satire 
is in its 





the obverse of 
Classic Tragedy—so far away from the 
manifold medley of reality that its person- 


onesidedness 


ages are often but embodied humours, 
even as those of Classic Tragedy are often 
but dignified attributes incarnated. Farce 
is produced by the selection and isolated 
presentation of the comic element. Mysti- 
cism is reached by the blur of all detail 
and the absorption of human beings into 
the great elemental conditions in which 
they live and move and have their being, 
even as at might the slums and palaces of 
a great city seen from a tower are blurred 
into a homogeneous mystery sleeping under 
the stars. The selection of the weird or 
horrible elements of life is the secret of 
the art of a Poe; it isa genre that requires 
unity of kéy for its finest effects. So do 
the supernatural and the idyllic genres. 
Last and perhaps least comes the genre of 
incident— incident, that is, in the sense of 
exciting happenings irrelevant to character. 
No element is less close to the manifold 
medley of total life than incident, for it is, by 
its very definition, an exception to the normal 
phenomena of life. Incident is accident, 
artis essence. Novels of incident are merely 
amplified anecdotes. And of such are the 
beginnings of the art of fiction, which started 
in its anecdotage ; for to select from human 
life the exciting exceptions is to select the 
most obviously interesting fragments of the 
manifold medley. 
Our most popular 
newspapers are 
those which would 
give a foreigner 
the idea that 
English life is all 
murders and wife- 
beatings. Crude 





souls will always 
find interest only 
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in the abnormal, missing the mystery of 
the normal, and preferring fireworks to 
the stars. 

This analysis throws back the tragedy or 
humour, the pathos or horror of any position, 
largely upon the percipient artist. And so 
it is; for the sense of these, as we have 
seen, changes with the ages. Much of the 
old humour seems cruel to the more sensitive 
modern, while he smiles at not a little that 
moved his ancestors’ reverence. A dozen 
artists dealing with the same piece of life 
will turn you out a dozen different pieces 
of art. They will not only select different 
aspects, thereby producing different genres, 
but they will suffuse their work each with 
a special atmosphere. It is this personal 
suffusion that distinguishes art from photo- 
graphy. 

Even the unemotional reproduction of 
“reality” adds to Nature. My view of 
London from Primrose Hill is my view: it 
does not exist except in my vision. It is a 
combination of me and the landscape ; and 
I can call a hundred different views, with 
variations of size, colour and perspective, into 
temporary existence by changing my position 
on the hill, or by wearing green, blue, or red 
glasses. And if this is so with a compara- 
tively simple phenomenon like a landscape, 
how much more so with the phenomena of 
human life, concerning which who shall dare 
say: “ Thus it is and thus only”? Suppose 
a novelist should take for his theme the 
London Hospital. But the London Hospitai 
shows very differently to patient and phy- 
sician, nurse and medical student, visitor 
and philanthropist. Each has a different 
picture in his or her mind. The novelist’s 
picture of it, due to his perception of the 
totality of the Hospital—patients, nurses, 
physicians, students, visitors, philanthropists, 
in relation to one another, Whitechapel, 
London, and the Universe — would not be a 
copy of “facts”: it could never come into 
existence but for his sight and insight. It 
would contain facts about himself as well 
as about the Hospital. In this sense Art is 
a branch of autobiography. 

Beauty in a heroine was enough to stimu- 
late the crude art-sense of the first novel- 
readers. Jane Eyre found an audience ready 
for subtler stimulations, and the lifelikeness 
which was sufficient for one age is often not 
enough for another. Paul Dombey and 
Little Nell do not satisfy this generation’s 
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keener sense of the realities of child-life. 
Wherefore it 1s best to be grounded in 
reality : he who cheats will be found out. 
For an inartistic reason, therefore, it 1s well 
for the artist to be true to life. 
however, that prompts 
the realistic novelist to 
be true to life may be 
even more inartistic: he 
is often a person with 
practical aims, the 
artistic form being 
chosen for its vividness. ; 
As even one of our English novelists— 
Charles Reade—said: “I have laboured to 
make my readers realise those appalling 
facts of the day which most men know, but 
not one in a thousand comprehends, and 
not one in a hundred thousand realises, until 
fiction—which, whatever you may have been 
told to the contrary, is the highest, widest, 
noblest and greatest of all the arts—comes 
to his aid, studies, penetrates, digests the 
hard facts of chronicles and blue-books, and 
makes the dry bones live.” But, despite 
Charles Reade’s vehemence, such fiction is 
not necessarily art. 

Books which are not art—that is, not 
wholly art—may yet be literature : which is 
wider than art, for it includes history, the 
final object of which is not stimulation, but 
truth. Naturalistic novels, if their aim is 
primarily truth, are more akin to history 
than to art. History often coincides with 
art, just as Nature sometimes gives us 
“artistic” effects of herself ; but in so far as 
the historian may not re-combine events to 
please the reader, nor administer “ poetical 
justice,” his work comes into the larger 
circle of letters, not into the smaller circle of 
art, and in so far as a novelist will not depart 
from his stern sense of the verities of life, 
he is historian rather than artist. A portrait- 
painter, too, is not primarily an artist. In so 
far as his sitter’s demand for absolute veri- 
similitude limits his right of re-combination, 
in so far he is only a painter. But what to 
the sitter and his friends is primarily a like- 
ness, may to the outside world be only a 
work of art. Its /¢fe/ikeness is all that con- 
cerns the world, not its likeness to a particular 
person. Thus, painting and literature are 
both wider than art, and those who babble 
and cackle of the all-sufficiency of art 
forget that they have not exhausted the 
question of dooks and pictures. 


The reason, 
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Without some art, books and pictures do 
not exist ; but the division of art and non-art 
is not exhaustive. Art divides further into 
great art and smaller art. It is only for the 
purposes of analysis that subject and treat- 
ment can be artificially separated : in reality 
they are inextricably fused. A great artist 
does not vibrate to a little subject, and even 
a subject that would seem small to a little 
artist is conceived greatly by a great artist, 
just as a superficially great subject is treated 
pettily by a little artist. In the actual work, 
subject and treatment are one, like the 
convex and concave of a bowl. 

Cant and confusion have obscured the 
subject of art so long that it is difficult to 
see one’s way even with the lantern of Logic; 
and to the humbug of fine talk and pre- 
tentious mysticism and the blessed word 
Mesopotamia, has been added the surrep- 
titious sneaking of the moral associations of 
“oood” and “bad” in the terms “ good art” 
and “bad art,” in the very act of protesting 
against moral associations. But the artists 
are quite nght,—art and 
truth and morality have no 
necessary relations. Art 
exists to please, not to 
teach nor preach. Which 
admitted, let us tell our 
friends the artists that 
preaching and teaching are, 
for the bulk of the world, 
more important than pleas- 
ing, and that if their art 
cease to have serious rela- 
tions to life, life will cease 
to have serious relations with them. It was 
because he conceived “poets” as purely 
fanciful persons that Plato wished to banish 
them from his Republic. 

There are moods in which a jejune 
elegance or an empty exhilaration is as 
unsatisfying as a lady’s boudoir; and the 
artist, as a maker of beautiful toys, must 
sink into the same place as the contriver 
of perfumes and cushions. In Japan, where 
every workman is an artist, art is in its proper 
place, and there is neither cant nor confusion. 
But besides the little art of decorative line 
and melodious tinkle and romantic falsifica- 
tion of life, there is the greater art which has 
in it the unrest of the ocean and the silence 
of the starry night. Art, if in some instances 
it has sprung direct from the play-impulse, 
has largely come to us by way of religion, 
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and where it is merely play 
for play’s sake—as in rococo 
art—it is doomed to sterility. 

Although art 
yet, as we have seen, and as 
photography came to prove, 
representation is not the aim 
of art. The aim of art is 
creation—creation that stimu- 
lates the The artist has not to re- 
produce his model, but to create something 
new, living, and stimulating by help of it. 
He adds new creations to Nature. He 
marries her facts to his temperament—to 
his passion and pain—and the offspring is 
Art. Art is Nature crossed by Man. The 
great odes of Keats and Wordsworth, the 
symphonies of Beethoven, the pictures of Fra 
Angelico, the statues of Donatello, transmit 
to us the artists’ spiritual exaltations, their 


represents, 





soul. 


It boots not to 
point out that the artist is often selfish and 
licentious, irritable and vain. 


ideals of beauty and energy. 


It is the great- 
nesses of his soul, not its pettinesses, which 
he puts into his art ; his emotions and ideals 
into its content, his sincerity into its crafts- 
manship. And by greatnesses I do not mean 
only moral greatnesses, for life is larger than 
morality. It is his own temperament with 
which the artist crosses Nature ; and that is 
why schools of art can never yield more 
than craft: new creations can only be got 
by new crossings. 

But Art is not only a creation, it is a 
spiritual stimulation. 
stimulation ? 
tive element. 


Whence comes this 
Partly through the representa- 
Faces and scenes which call 
up Spiritual or esthetic emotions in life do so 
likewise when well reproduced in art. But 
this is not the specific art stimulation. 

The latest psychology will have it that 
emotions cannot exist without physical ac- 
companiments, of which, indeed, they are 
the obverse. Thus the sense of humour goes 
with the grin or the grin zz 
posse, pathos with tears or °°" % 
incipient tears; unless you 
tremble and your heart beat 
fast, you can feel no fear. It 
may be, therefore, that every 
artistic mood has its subtle 
physical accompaniments, and 
that the work of art which is 
partly the materialisation of 
the artist’s mood in forms or sounds, or those 
shadows of forms and cal] 
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words, is but a stimulus through eye and 
ear of the nervous system of the spectator 
or auditor, to reproduce the mood in which 
it was wrought: is a medium, a channel, 
a telephone. And in so far as the artist 
addresses a sympathetic soul—a sympathetic 
nervous system, -if you will, since a deaf 
or blind person cannot enjoy music or 
pictures at all—his art will re-evoke his 
own mood ; the blunter systems will repro- 
duce it less. And hence different people 
appreciate art differently. 

Classical music expresses the more in- 
tangible moods of complex modern life, and 
so crude hearty souls will always prefer 
“Yankee Doodle.” “ We mortal millions live 
alone,” each chained to his nervous system, 
no two of us in exactly the same world, but 
all of us tending to flock together with 
creatures of the same feather. No one can 
teach us what we do not already know zz 
posse, nor convert us to a creed we do not 
already hold. Education is the “drawing 
out” of ourselves. ‘The man who has no 
music in his soul” may be taught digital 
gymnastics, but music he will never learn. 

In such a world of subjective relativity, 
then, where truth only means the common 
ground of agreement of all these varying 
individual perceptions, may we not inquire 
—and here we drop caution and make our 
last bold step—whether after all Art is not 
nearer to life than the truth we call Science? 
Consider ! Every moment of living is made 
up of Will, Emotion, and Intellect. We 
perceive, we feel, and we have a tendency to 
action (or inaction). Full life is a trinity. 
Take away Will, and you get Art. The 
world of Art has no necessary relations 
to action. As Schopenhauer puts it, it is 
world as representation, world as will being 
eliminated. Music and pictures ask only to 
be seen and felt. The JA/arsezllaise is only 
art when unrelated to actual marching. The 
action-part of it is like the likeness of a 
portrait—irrelevant to the art. To look on 
at a quarrel, without taking a side, is to take 
it as art; and even in your own quarrellings 
an over-I sometimes looks on impassively 
and takes the episodes as art. Art stimu- 
lates, but not to action. The stimulation is 
an end in itself. Hence novels with any 
other purpose transgress the bounds of Art. 

Hence, too, there is a place in Art for 
what in life would be thoroughly immoral : 
a truth which, before Schopenhauer but 
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without his philosophic comprehensiveness, 
Charles Lamb perceived when he pleaded 
for the dramatists of the Restoration. But 
for this very reason the immoral in Art 
must be bounded by its tendency to pass 
over into life ; and vivid passages which are 
likely to provoke more than ideated im- 
morality are as wrong artistically as morally. 
The artist, for whom life exists only in two 
planes, has a tendency to forget the third— 
the realm of conduct—even in real life. In 
his own person he is apt to be an egotist, 


other persons being 
merely parts of the 
great spectacle that 
revolves round the 
artistic Ego. For 


while the world goes 
round every one of us, 
the artist consciously 
watches it turn. 

Strike out Emotion, and you get Science — 
statements that exist as statements, with 
no necessary appeal to your emotions or 
your actions, only to your intellect. Full 
life exists in three dimensions, Art in two, 
Science in one: like a solid, a superficies, 
and a line. Do not tell me scientific facts 
give you emotions (nature-joy or depression), 
and art acts upon your will,—of course they 
do, because all real living is  trinitarian. 
But these emotions and actions are acci- 
dental, not implicated. With Schubert’s 
Serenade goes a definite emotion. But what 
emotion is essentially intertangled with the 
laws of refraction of light, or the composition 
of sewer-gas ? 

Science breaks up the world into cold 
abstractions—dissects it into laws, mathe- 
matical vibrations, what not; parcels it out 
among its provinces—this bit to Astronomy 
and this to Geology, this to Biology and 
that to Chemistry. 





‘* Hark! hark ! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings.” 


The sciences rush upon that lark like hawks, 
and tear it to pieces between them. But the 
truth about the lark,—is it in the unreal 
abstractions of science, 
or is it in the poet’s 
perception of the lark 
in all the fulness, 
colour and_ richness 
of actual existence? 
Scientific truth is only 
an abstraction from 
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the trinitarian wholeness of experience. In 
science the butterfly is impaled on a pin 
and ranged with other Lepidoptera ; in Art 
it flutters alone amid flowers. Now, as we 
have seen from the differences of taste, no 
two persons are affected precisely alike by 
anything. Every perception is coloured by 
the perceiving mind. A hundred persons— 
even omitting the colour-blind—see the 
same sunset in a hundred different ways, 
each with different accompaniments of 
emotion and thought. This relativity of 
perception is well illustrated in Browning’s 
Ring and the Book, every character of which 
sees Pompilia differently. But if Reality is 
always refracted, or seen at a_ particular 
emotional angle, the impersonal abstraction 
we call Science is still further from life. For 
individual reality it offers us general un- 
reality ; in divesting itself of all emotion and 
individual error, a naked scientific “fact” 
also divests itself of reality. 

Novels, essays, poems, plays, pictures, are 
closer to life as it is given to us in the fulness 
of actual experience than the segregative 
sciences, with their one-sided abstractions 
Tis conversation with Helen of Troy com- 





pared with conjugations in a Greek grammar. 
While the selection of Art makes a part seem 
the whole, the selection of Science breaks 
the whole into parts. 

All perception is therefore more akin to art 
than to science. We see not with our eyes 
and our optic nerves, but with our “whole 
heart and soul.” To see the sunset is to 
have a certain complex mental state, made 
up of perception and emotion (will being 
at a minimum). This every soul has 
after its kind: an artistic soul will have 
an intense mood, and an effective artistic 
soul will have in addition the power of 
materialising this mood in words, colour or 
music, which shall in turn have the power 
of carrying it on to other sympathetic souls. 
Now, the greater the artist-soul the less 
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will it play with its moods, the less will it 
add to the natural and unconscious refraction 
of perception by the artificial and conscious 
refraction of art for art’s sake. Wordsworth’s 
feeling for nature was not a pose but a 
passion. Dante, Milton, Victor Hugo, were 
not playing with life. The poets’ world may 
not be the world of science, but it is the 
world we live in, the human world furnished 
with faith and emotion, no less “real” than 
the naked universe of physical law. 

To demand art for art’s sake, to divorce 
it from life, is to pigeonhole our souls, as 
most people put their religion into Sundays. 
The deepest analysis seems to conduct us 
back to a recognition that art and reality, 
though they have no necessary relation, do 
actually tend to approach each other in the 
greatest art. The greatest writers—a Shake- 
speare or a Tourgénieff—in that selection 
from life which constitutes art, select so as 
to give a sense of the whole, avoiding the 
one-sided selection which gives us on the 
one hand the disproportionate sexualities of 
the Palais Royal farce or of the elegant 
bawdy-book, on the other the disproportion- 
ate sentimentalisms of goody-goody fiction. 
In painting, too, the art which seizes the 
essence of places and people is the greatest ; 
and I believe the greatest music seizes the 
essence of moods. Moreover, it is only by 
their relations to human realities that imagi- 
native creations like Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
or Swift’s Liliputians, the Prometheus of 
Eschylus, the Caliban of Shakespeare or 
the Jungle-Beasts of Kipling, have power 
to hold us. It may give us a useful dis- 
tinction between imagination and _ fancy, 
to connect the one with invention along the 
lines of life, and born of insight into its 
essence, the other with artificial invention, 

The true poet, says Lamb, in his profound 
essay on “The Sanity of True Genius,” 
dreams being awake. ‘“ Where he seems 
most to recede from humanity he will be 
found the truest to it. From beyond the 
scope of Nature, if he summon possible 
existences, he subjugates .them to the law 
of her consistency. He is beautifully loyal 
to that sovereign directress, even when he 
appears most to betray and desert her. 
Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the laws 
of their own nature (ours with a difference) 
as Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth.” The super- 
natural is not the unnatural. It is only a 
fluke that Ariel and Puck and Caliban never 
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existed. All combinations and permutations 
of form and character along the lines of life 
might have existed; and 
Evolution, which has shaped 
such curious creatures out ot 
the flux of things, may yet 
turn out an Ariel by simple 
natural selection. Whether 
Hamlet existed or not, or 
that Prince Hal did exist, is 
irrelevant to Art. The tran- 
sient reality has been re- 





placed by the permanent creation. Per 
contra, what was meant as Truth may 
survive only as Art, like the mythological 
parts of the Iliad, Macbeth, Paradise Lost, 
or the Divina Commedia. Yet who will 


deny that even these great artistic creations 
lose their hold in proportion as they cease 
to seem in correspondence with external 
realities? And if the supreme test of plastic 
and literary Art is its communication of a 
sense of life, is it not Truth we are really 
worshipping, Truth under another name? 
For Lifelikeness, if it does not necessarily 
mean likeness to particular individuals, does 
necessarily mean likeness to universals. And 
Selection, though it omits portions of the 
Truth, does not omit the whole Truth—nay, 
sometimes reveals the whole Truth by cutting 
away the obscuring details. Reality is the 
inexhaustible /oms e¢ origo of all great art ; 





apart from which there is no life in art, but 
a rootless, sapless, soulless simulacrum. So 
that, with the supreme artist, the antithesis 
of Hebraism and Hellenism disappears. A 
Goethe is as earnest as a Carlyle, a Michael 
Angelo as a Savonarola, a Dante as a Luther, 
a Beethoven as a John Stuart Mill. 

As earnest, but not as dorné. The biggest 
souls have never been able to express their 
sense of the multiform flowingness of things 
in neat packets of propositions ; they have 
expressed it through the infinitude of art. 
And art, having once in human history 
been the medium of the spirit, must never 
sink back into a soulless.toy. The Art of 
the future must vivify Science and take 
it up into Life ; it must touch Truth with 
emotion and exalt it into Religion. 


es now, gentle reader, the hour has 
come for parting. You have kept 

me company for a long time, tolerant 
of all my whimsies and vagaries, 
and not too restive when I 
became serious and heavy. 
I have written for you in’ 
nany places and in many moods, and 
I cannot hope to have escaped the 
mood of dulness. But now at last 
the pen falls from my tired fingers, 
and I have but the strength to pick 
it up to bid you farewell—without prejudice. 






I. ZANGWILL. 
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has been paid on account of the expenses o ‘ ; 1 
held on the 12th October, 1896, under the direct personal supervision of the Council, and the following persons were 


HAMILTON atp#, Esq., 23, Hanover Square, W. 
roft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 
Bedford Mansions, 


GRANT ALLEN, E: 
T. 


.. The C 
DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq. 4, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ARTHUR LAW, Esgq., 223, Elgin Avenue, W. 
dmund’s Terrace, Regent's 


Park, N.W 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq., The Pines, Putney 


HENRY LESLIE, Esq., 22, St. 


Solicitors: Messrs, ADAMS & ADAMS, 





the formation of the MaGazine Art Union. 


AINTINGS, MONOCHROME AND 


declared to be the Winners of the Thirty Prizes, the Numbers and Descriptions of which are appended. 


he Prize Winners are requested, without delay, to forward to the Secretary of the MaGazineE Art Union, 5, Clement's 
Inn, London, W.C., the amount, in postage stamps, —— opposite to their names, to deiray the cost of carriage, when 
the Drawings, etc., will be at once forwarded to t i 


e address given. 


the MaGazine Art Union, the Council have 
Line DRAwINGs, 


The Eighth Ballot was 


Prizes will mof be handed over upon personal 


———$—___—__.. 





(Hill, S.w. 












































application. LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS IN THE EIGHTH BALLOT. 
| POSTAGE 
No. Artist's NAME. Supject oF Drawinc, Etc.! Name AND ADDRESS OF PRIZE WINNERS. — 
| CARRIAGE. 
1 | Simon H. VEDDER Jack Sheppard up to Date Percy Hates, 9, Nelgarde Road, Catford, 73d. 
(Hon. William Wealdorf|  S5S.E. 
Astor). | 
2| ApBey ALTSON Adeste Fideles (Christian | Joun PATERSON, 42, Blacket Place, Edin- 6d. 
Burke) | burgh, 
3 | Siuon H. VEDDER ost Hearts (Montague | Wom. H. Kinc Price, 5, Tottenham Place, 6d. 
James). Clifton, Bristol. 
4 | Stmon H. VeppER Lost Hearts (Montague | W. Duncan FraAserR,M.B., Westwood, Colwyn 64. 
ames). ay. 
s | Simon H. VEDDER MP Hearts (Montague | Frank JosErH RupDteE, g, Fairlight Avenue, 4id. 
James). Harlesden, N.W. 
6| Simon H. VEDDER A Re-Incarnation (Robert S. | Mrs. E. M. Sace, 8, Montague Road, Edg- Tid. 
Hichens). baston, Birmingham. 
7 | Simon H. VeppDER A Re-Incarnation (Robert S. | A. McD. ANDERSON, 355, Dumbarton Road, Tid. 
Hichens). | _ Partick, Glasgow. 
8| F. S. Witson Joan Haste (H. Rider | Master Jas. SANDILANDS, 24, Dariel Drive, 43d. 
Haggard). Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
9| H. J. Stock, R.I. Music (7. Dove Keighley). Patrick Hennessey, Castlepollard, W. Meath. 6d. 
10 | HerBertT COLE Princess Cherry Blossom | Martin Hume, Cavendish Mansions, Port- 43d. 
(E. P. Larken). | _ land Place, W 
11 | Hervert Cote Princess Cherry Blossom | Cuas, KE. Fox, Norfolk County Asylum, 44d. 
E. P. Larken), Thorpe, Norwich, 
12 | Francis MASEyY Raby and its Memories | Mrs. L. M. JenniNGS, 22, Bede Burn Road, 43d. 
(Duchess of Cleveland). Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
13 | R. Smirn A Trial Trip (after a painting | Cuas, E. Warren, 99, Adelaide Road, 6d. 
by Louis Gunnis). | _ Haverstock Hill, N Ww. 
14 | ArTHUR H. BucKLAnD | Kepapos (Hilda Johnson). _| Miss M. Mipp.emass, Hurstbourne, Dorking. 43d. 
15 | HERBERT CoLE Princess Cherry Blossom | R. J. Somers, 28, Liston Road, Clapham 3d. 
(E, P. Larken). | Common, S.W. 
16} W. D. Atmonp Pierrot in_ Half-Mourning | Miss A. M. Mercer, East Court, Detling, 4}d. 
(Arthur Symons). | _ Maidstone, 
17 | Simon H. VEDpER A Re-Incarnation (Robert S. | W. E. Wixson, F.R.S., Daromona Street, 6d. 
Hichens). | Co. Westmeath. 
18 | Simon H. VEDDER Thrown very much together | Miss Dapune Daunt, Bryanstone House, 6d. 
(Norman Garstin). Seymour Villas, Anerley, 5.E. 
19 | ARTHUR H. BuckLanp | Kepayos (Hilda Johnson). Miss M. GertrupDE ELLIs, 52, High Street, 43d. 
| Leicester 
20 | E. F. SKINNER Conrad Reuter of Second | A. Lenmarer, 1, Iddesleigh Mansions, West 4id. 
Avenue (Kate Jordan). | minster, S.W. 
21 | Cuartes J. pe Lacy . i — Man (£. T. | C. CorDINGLEY, 39 and 40, Shoe Lane, E.C. 6d. 
‘apillon): | 
22| CHARLES J. DE Lacy . bis sr aa Man (E. 7. | C. B. Wacker, Guiness’s Brewery, Dublin. 6d. 
‘apillon). | 
23| Paut Dare . The ae of the Duchess | A. G. Trayes, Maindee Hall, Newport, Mon. 3d. 
(James Buckland). | 
24| J. MERRIN bie Legend = the Nautilus | Joun F.CLEEvVEs, 36, Aldridge Road Villas, W. 6d. 
(F. A. Steel). | 
25 | J. PeppER woe Temple (C. J. Cuas. Oak, 110, Canton Street, Poplar, E. 6d. 
ansford). | 
26] 1. Merrin The Legend of the Nautilus Mrs, W. F, Rawnstey, Park Hill, Lynd- 6d. 
(F.. A. Steel). | hurst. 
27 | J. MeRRIN The Legend of the Nautilus | Ricuarp C. Core, 21, Thornhill Road, Barns- 432. 
(F. A. Steel). | bury, N, 
28 | J. PEDpDER In Hanuman's Temple (C. J. | Geo, F. Wytpr, Brough, E, Yorks. 6d. 
Mansford). | 
29 | E. F. Skinner Conrad Reuter of Second | Mrs. Passtncuam, Fermoyle, Casticgregory, 6d. 
Avenue (Kale Jordan). Co. Kerry. 
30 | E. F. Skinner Conrad Reuter of Second | W. W. Tuomson, Mitcham, Surrey. 73d. 
Avenue (Kate, vrdan). 
For Particulars of the egg and Drawings forming the Tenth Distribution of Prizes, see page xxxii. 
For Coupon available for the Tenth Distribution, see facine pare xxxii. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOOOSD 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s 6d. per volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. XENYON. 


@ An Edition has also been printed on India Paper. This can be obtained only through Booksellers, who 
will furnish particulars as to price, etc. 


CONAN DOYLE’S STIRRING NEW STORY. 


Just Published, with 8 full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. sy A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” “‘ The White Company,” etc. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES HALLE. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT (Late Lieutenant-General in the French Wf 


With Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate and the Empire. Translated and condensed by A 
But er, M.A., Translator of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Marbot.” 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, Sa 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the Rev. H. N. HutcHinson, Author of “ Extinct 


Monsters,” ‘ Crea'ures of other Days,” etc. With ro full-page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. 


Translated by W. ALisen Puitiips. With 6 full-page Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


THREE POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
THE SOWERS SIR GEORGE TRESSADY CLEG Damas 


By By 
H. S. MERRIMAN. | MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Ss. R. cRocKe TT. 
rith Edition. end Edition. 31st Thousand. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other; JESS. By H. Riper Haccarp. New Iilus- 
Character Notes. By H. Seton MERRIMAN, Author trated and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 12 
of “The Sowers,” ‘With Edged Tools,” ete., and full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
& > TaLentyne. = 12 full-page Illustrations Crown 8vo, 3s. ¢d. 

y Arthur Rackham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BORDERER. By Apvam Liourn, | THE WITCHPINDER. By T. Peviarr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 
Crown 8vo, 6s. »3 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan | A SELECTION PROM. THE POETRY 




















D Auth f “Micah Clark te. 6th REI BROWN 
Edition. town See gg a ° First = Saaal : Bey us 8vo, 3s. Cd. og 

MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, | A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL 
Author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” etc. 15th Edition. | S OF ROBERT BROWNING. First and 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Sentad Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 





ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound 
in sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains three Portraits ot 
Mr. Browning at different periods of life, wee few Illustrations. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform Edition. In 


6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This edition contains five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods 
of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS, Uniform Edition. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette 
itle-Fage. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s, eac 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, hand- 


somely bound in cloth, £9; or half russia, marbled edges, £13 138. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker 


nd The volumes ¢re sold separately, in cloth, 78: 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
Piece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half morocco, gilt, £5 ros. 
*,* The volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper _lilustrated Edition. 26 vols. bound 
in cloth, £4 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half morocco, £8 
«* The volumes are sold separately, i - cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 


with gilt top, 1s. 6¢. each, The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The Novels. 13 volumes in gold-lettered | The Miscellanies, 14 volumes in gold- 


cloth case. 2s. lettered cloth case, ars, 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application 
Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLace, S.V” 
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BOOKS for PRESENTATION 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free. 











TWENTY-FIRST EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE AUTUMN OF 189s. 
Now ready, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 28s.; full or tree calf, 
ENLARGE CORRECTED, AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION : relating to all Ages and Nations. Brought down to the Autumn of 1895. By 
Benjamin VINCENT, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
This New Edition contains nearly too Pages more than the last ; in all about 1250 Pages, with about 12,000 Distinct 
Articles and 140,000 Dates and Facts, comprising the History of the World to the Present Time. 
The Times says: ‘‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass 
that we know ef in the English language.” 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD, 


Crown 8vo, strongly boned, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, git edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
En larged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. 620th "Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. New, Greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, including 360 Additional Pages of New 
Recipes and New Engravings; or in all about 1700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds 
of Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 

*," As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘‘ Household 
Management ” is entitled to the very first place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price ras. 6d., the book will last a lifetime, 
and save money every day. This new edition contains nearly one-half as much matter again as the old edition. 

The Review of Reviews says :—‘‘ After all has been said for other books dealing with smaller and single departments 
of Household Management, Mrs. Beeton’ 's thick volume remains the best and most generally reliable. Everyone knows it, 
everyone uses it, and everyone praises it—there is no need for us to do so here.” 


THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, Etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, ras. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a 


Complete Guide for Amateurs in Household Carpentry and Joinery, Ornamental and Constructional Carpentry and 
Joinery, and Household Building, Art and Practice. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with about goo I!lus- 
trations of ‘Tools, Processes, Buildings, etc. 
‘* There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the work before us which entitles it to the proud distinction of 
being @ complete ‘ vade-mecum' of the subjects upon which it treats."—The Dailv Telegraph. 











Entirely New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Every Man His Own Mechanic,” of which 35,000 Copies have been sold. 
edium 8vo, 784 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HOME CARPENTRY FOR HANDY MEN. By 


Francis Cu1tton-Youna, Author of ‘‘ Every Man his Own Mechanic,” etc. Comprising (1) Carpentry and Joiner 
for the House ; (2) Carpentry and Joinery for the Garden ; (3) Carpentry and Joinery for the Farmstead. Wit 
over 550 Illustrations. 

This comprehensive and exhaustive volume will be found to form a perfect mine of Practical Instruction in all kinds of 
Constructive and Decorative Work in Wood that can be done by the Amateur in House, Garden, and Farmstead, anda 
source of endless pleasure, profit and enjoyment to every Handy Tee and Home Mechanic. By the aid of this book any 
man who can handle a tool can work wonders in the way of improving his home and surroundings, and the admirable 
og of its instruction and of the elucidatory diagrams will recommend its use in thousands of British and Colonial 

omes. 





NEW NOVEL BY GUY BOOTHBY. Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


DR. NIKOLA. By Guy Bootrusy. With about 4o Illus- 


trations by Stanley Wood. 

“Dr. Nikola” has enchanted hundreds of thousands of readers during its serial course in the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine.” 
Moreover, the vividly pictorial records of advertisement hoardings have rendered the name a household word to millions 
who have not followed its thrilling adventures. The Publishers believe the book to be worthy of the advertisement it 
has received, and will receive ; and as it will, moreover, be strikingly attractive in its outward appearance, a large sale 
is anticipated, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIFTH EDITION now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ss, 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. By Guy Boorusy. 
With 6 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


“* A more exciting romance no man could reasonably ask for.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“* Mr. Boothby has conceived an original idea, and worked it out in an original fashion. . . . A capital book.” —Giode. 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 5s. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 5s. 
THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO. (Limited), Salisbury Square, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 
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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


The Art Book of the Century. 


Venus and Apollo 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
EDITED BY W. J. STILLMAN., 


Consisting of at least 41 Large-sized Photogravures—4o of which are in duplicate, and 1 in colours 
as a Frontispiece, making in all 81 Plates. 

The work contains all the best examples of VENUS and of APOLLO—the world over—by the most 
famous old masters and sculptors, selected and arranged with descriptive and historical notes, and short 
biographies of all the Artists whose work is represented, by W. J. STILLMAN. 














Printing.—The utmost care has been bestowed upon all the details of composition, imposition, 
register, and printing. 

Text Paper.—The choicest hand-made paper has been used. 

Plates.—The manufacture of the whole of the photogravures and their printing is the work of 
LEMERCIER & Co., from photographs by various celebrated photographers. 

Plate Paper.—The finest Breton French plate paper has been used, and, for the duplicates of the 
40 plates, the finest India paper mounted on the same Breton plate. 

Size.—The size is Colombier 4to, forming a magnificent volume, some 18 by 12 inches. 

Binding .—All possible care has been expended on this, as on every other detail of the work. The 


plates are all mounted on guards and protected by bank paper, and the cover is of vellum and 
strawberry-coloured art linen, richly decorated with gold. ‘The top is gilt. 


The Duplicates on India Paper are supplied ina Portfolio panying the Volume. 


555 copies only of this Edition will be printed. 
Price FIVE GUINEAS net. 
After publication, the price will be raised to £6 6s. net. 
[Ready in December, 











From Venus and Apollo. Reduced specimen in half tone of one of the photogravures. 





London: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HURST & BLAGKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


COP STOCUUETUGUCOUCTETIVEVEEUISS TE tere ee 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In 1 Vot., large crown 8vo, richly gilt cover, gilt top, price 6s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH RIVIERE. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Crarx, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MRS. CRAIK’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. each. 





John Halifax, Gentleman. The Woman’s Kingdom. 

A Life for a Life. A Brave Lady. 

Christian’s Mistake. Mistress and Maid. 

A Noble Life. Young Mrs. Jardine. 
Hannah. Studies from Life. 

Nothing New. A Woman’s Thoughts about 
The Unkind Word. Women. 


These books are also issued in Hurst & Blackett’s Five Shilling Series. Each in 
I Vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A LEDDY IN HER AIN RICHT. By Mrs. Tom Ke ty, Author of 


“Time and Chance.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


SIN FOR A SEASON. By Vere Ctaverine, Author of “ Barcaldine,” 


etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN TIME TO COME. By Eteanor Hotmes, Author of “A Painter's 
Romance,” ‘The Price of a Pearl,” etc. New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8\0, 35. 6d. 


THE ONE ALTERNATIVE. By Recrinatp E. Satwey, Author of “ The 


Finger of Scorn,” “‘ Ventured in Vain,” etc. 2 vols., 125. ‘ 


WHERE TWO TIDES MEET. By Henry F. Butter, Author of } 


“ Kingsmead,” ‘A Bachelor’s Family,” etc. 2 vols., 125. 
A FAIR PALMIST. By Amyort Sacon. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
DALEFOLK. By Aticr Rea, Author of “The Beckside Boggle.” 1 volw 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. a 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD. Tales of the Service at Home and 
Abroad. By WaLTER Woop, Author of “A Captain of the Fusiliers,” etc. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN. | WE TWO. | KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. | A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lritep, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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Cratto& WinpussNew Books 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Wa.rer Besant, Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
3 vols., crown &vo, 15s. net ; and at every Library. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES. By Leonarp Merrick, Author of ‘ Violet Moses,” etc. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, tos. net; and at every Library. 

THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of ‘* Children of Gibeon.” A New Edition. 

: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WaLTeR Besant and WALTER H. 
Pottock. With 50 Illus. by Curis. HAMMonDand A. JuLEGoopMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. ‘T. Meave and CLIFFORD HaLirax, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations by the Author and others. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extr:, 35. 6d. 

WITH THE RED EAGLE: An Historical Romance. By WILLIAM WEsTALL. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

REVENGE. By Roserr Barr, Author of “A Woman Intervenes,” etc. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 35. 6d iY 

DEVIL’S FORD, A Millionaire of Rough and Ready, and Snowbound at Eagle’s. By 
Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A CAPFUL O° NAILS: A North-Country Story. By Davip CuRisTiz Murray, Author of 
* Jos-ph s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JERRY THE DREAMER. By WiLL Payne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


TWO MASTERS, By B.M. Croker, Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” etc. A New Edition. Crown 

¥ 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 

IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Diana 
Barrington,” et. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. Munpock, Author of “ Basile the Jester," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROME. By Emite Zoia. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
























































Russet, and “Q.” With 13 Illustrations by F. Bkancwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


NEW AND GHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 





A Life Interest. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Long Odds. By Haw tery Smart. 

The Professor’s Experiment. By Mrs. | The Woman in the Dark. Ly F. W. Rosrnson. 
Huncerrorv. Witha Frontispiece. The Voice of the Charmer. By L. T. MEapeE. 

Nora Creina. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. With 8 Illustrations by W. Pacer. 

Sons of Belial. By Witiiam WesTALL. Lady Kilpatrick. By Rosert BUCHANAN. 

Heart of Oak. By W. Ciark RUSSELL. Married or Single? By B. M. Croker. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 
A New Collected Lisrary Epition, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in long primer type, printed on laid paper, 
and elegantly bound in cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
1, Peg Woffington; and Christie John-; 6, The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 12. A Terrible Temptation. 
stone. of all Trades; A Hero and a | 13. A Simpleton. 
2. Hard Cash. Martyr; and Wandering Heir. 14. A Woman-Hater 


. The Cloister and the Hearth. With i ‘ 
» Preface by Sir WALTER Besant. SS 15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and 








’ 8. The Double Marriage. Good Storie f M d 
4. It is Never Too Late to Mend.” : : se ¢ an and other 
5. The Course of True Love never did| 9. Griffith Gaunt. Animals. 
Run Smooth; and Singleheart and | 10. Foul Play. 16. A Perilous Secret. 
Doubleface. 11. Put Yourself in His Place. | 17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. et an 
In the Press. Fntirely NEW EDITIONS, reset in a specially-cast antique type, and bound in new style, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Woman in White. Basil. New Editions of others 
Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome. Hide and Seek. { to foliow later. 











THE ROVAL CHRISTOPHER. By Justin HuntLy McCartuy, Author of “A London Legend.” 

rown 8vo, cloth, 3s 

A MINION OF THE MOON. By T. W. Speicut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” This 
Story forms the * GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL” for 1896. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. Tuirp Serizs. By AusTIN Dosson. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. *,* The first two Series may be had, uniform in size and price. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life Notes. By the Rev. JoszPpH PARKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, gilt 1op, *s. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Rorert Louis STEVENSON. With an Epilogue by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


Crown 8vo, buckram. gilt top, 6s. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING “THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Biri. Trans- 


lated by JouN pe VittieRs. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, ars. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Romance by H. G. WELLS. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: A Cycling Romance. 


By H.G. WELLS. With about 40 Illustrations by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [/ust ready. 


The Wonderful Visit. Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy, 


By H. G. Weis. Now ready, Tutrp Eption, and other Stories. By Hannan LyncH. Crown 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A book of mark, and a book to be read.’— In the Heart of the Hills 


National Observer. 
A New England Story. By Snerwin Copy. 


The Touch of Sorrow. Crown Ove, 40. 6d. Bat. 
By E H (the Hon. Mrs. A " 
YrTeLroN). A Stud n vo, 4s. 6d.net. | In the Wake of King James; 


Lytre.ton). A Study. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Or, Dun-RANDAL ON THE SEA. A New Historical 


In the Valley of Tophet. Romance, By STanpisH O’GRApy. Crown 8vo, 


By H. W. Nevinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 4s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETION OF THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


The Publishers have Pleasure in announcing that THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE, Edited by 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, with Title-Page designed by WALTER CRANE, is now complete. 
In 40 Volumes, limp cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, on writing paper, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 

SHAKESPEARE BOOKCASE.—A polished wood Bookcase, Chippendale fashion, with three panels 
moulded in bronze after Designs by Miss ESTHER MOoRE, representative of Comedy, History, and Tragedy, 
is now ready. The Bookcase itself has been specially designed by Mr. HAKRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.1.B.A., 
to hold the ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare.” Price £2 2s. net. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose and Poetry, and other Books 
acknowledged as Universal Classics, Pott 8vo, with an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. Limp lambskin leather, 2s. net. 




















THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE: 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
SWIFT'S GULLIVER. BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL. 
To be issued at the Rate of Two Volumes per month, 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists. Edited by well-known and 
competent scholars, and produced in a similar size and style to that of the “‘Temple Shakespeare.” One Pla 
will be published per month, beginning October 27th. Limp olive cloth, rs. net; olive paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. 
net per volume. 

THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE: 
WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI, Edited by Prof. C. VAUGHAN, University College, Cardiff. 
MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. WILSON VERITY, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
JONSON’S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. Edited by Prof. W. MACNEILE Dixon, Litt.D. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. THE BOOK OF RUTH. Pictured and Decorated by 
Edited by ANDREW Lane, W. B. MacvouGaLL. Containing about 8 Double- 








THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By IzAAK WALTON. page Drawings and 12 Border Drawingsand Initials, 
With 100 Illustrations by E. o: SuLLIVvAN, and an 
Introduction on Walton's Life, Walton as a Bio- 
grapher, “The Compleat Angler,” Fishing Then 
and Now, Notes, etc., by ANDREW Lanc. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, with a Cover Design by the Artist, 
4s. 6d. net. Printed by Constable on specially 
prepared antique wove paper. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Pictured and Decorated by 
H. Granvitte Fett. With an Introduction by 
JosePH Jacoss., Printed on hand-made paper, 
small crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contains about 25 Full-page Illustrations, 
besides 1o Bordered Pages, Initials, and Cover Designs 
by the Artist. 


etc, With an Introduction by Ernest Ruys. 
Printed en hand-made paper, small crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, ros, 6d, net, 


BALLADS OF BRAVE DEEDS. By Canon H, D. 
Rawns.Ley. With a Preface and Frontispiece by 
G, F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* These Ballads detail modern acts of heroism, 
aud are intended to be suitable for recitation. 


THE BOOKWORM’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selected 


passages from the works of authors whose birth- 





days are on the days for which the passages are 
selected. Feap. 8vo, cloth 3s. net; lensbakia 4s. net, 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
A HARLOT’S PROGRESS (2 Vols.). 


Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
page Etchings. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE and Mrs. CLARA BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net per vol, 


BALZAC’S NOVELS. 
ABOUT CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 
With 3 Full- 


‘We recur to congratulating Messrs. Dent upon their grand scheme, and upon the excellence of its carrying 


out.”—Nattonal Observer. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


POSS SSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSHESSESSESSSSSOSD 


A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FENCING AND 


DUELLING, as Practised by: all European Nations from the Middle Ages to the Present Day. By 


CARL A. THIMM. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Ancient and Modern Masters of the Art, 
Title-pages and Frontispieces of some of the Earliest Works. Portrait of the Author by P. Wilson 
Steer, and Title-page designed by Patten Wilson. 4to, ats. net. 


OX FO R D G H ARACTE RS e Aseries of lithographed Portraits by WILL ROTHENSTEIN, 


with Text by F, YORK POWELL and others. 200 copies only, folio, buckram. £3 35. net. 25 special 

large-paper copies containing proof impressions of the Portraits signed by the artist. £6 6s. net. 

““No Oxford man who has gone down less than twenty years will willingly live without the admirable series 
of portraits contained in ‘Oxford Characters’... Nothing so good as the portraits has come out of Oxford 
within our memory, and the letterpress is pointed, epigrammatic and concise.”—National Observer. 


A HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY, and of Merchant Shipping in relation to the Navy 
from MDIX to PIDCLX. By Micuaet Oppenuerm, with an Introduction treating of the 
earlier period. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 155, net. 


SOME WHIMS OF FATE. By MENIE MuRIEL Dowle. Post 8vo, coloured edges, 


2s. 6d. net. 


GREEN ARRAS. By LAURENCE HousMAN. With 6 Illustrations, Title-page, Cover 


Design, and End Papers by the Author. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
The Bodley head Anthologies. 
i. ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES.|ii. MUSA PISCATRIX.  »y 


By ROBERT H. CASE. Crown 8vo. 55. net. JOHN BUCHAN. With 6 Etchings by E, 
“A fine set of poems, one full enough to bring some-| ,, PHILIP PIMLOTT. Crown 8vo 5s. net. 
thing hitherto unread before the deepest student of oe mpi ban By 2 ghee dpsrenser 
Elizabethan literature, and representative enough to in-| p jate gift could be bestowed on a disciple of lzaak 
clude the best of their period.”—Scofsman. Walton.”—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 


Two Hew Volumes of the Arcadp Library. 
SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By JOHN BUCHAN. With 7 Etchings by D. Y. Cameron. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE. Py HELEN MILMAN. With Illustrations by 


Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo. 5.5. net. 


The LITERARY SHOP, & other Tales. | POSIES OUT OF RINGS. 








By JAMES L. ForD. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. By WILLIAM THEODORE PETERS. Square 
IN THE DORIAN MOOD. r6mo. 25. 6d. net. 

Poems by VicToR PLARR. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. | SONGS FROM THE GREEK. 

‘Here is a poet of marked personality, whose work By JANE “MINOT SEDGWICK. Feap. 8vo. 


is at once delicate and strong, positive and imaginative ; 35. 6d. net 
he has an ample measure of phantasy and strangeness, a . 

yet is precise and rational in rendering we emotions VIGNETTES. 

and mindful of classic tradition. is Dorian moo ace . : 

must make us more music.”—Daily Chronicle. 5 a yt rliccimeatgg i “~ 


POEMS. 2s. 6d. net. 
By F. B. Money Coutts. Crown 8vo. | UNITS. 
3s. 6d. net. Poems. By WINIFRED LucAs, Fcap. 8vo. 





MY BROTHER. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Novel, by VINCENT BRowN.  (Pierrot's | POEMS. 
Library.) Square z6mo. as. net. By LovuisA SHORE. With a Memoir, an 


SIMPLICITY. | appreciation by FREDERIC HARRISON, and a 
A Novel, by A. T. G. PRICE. Square 16mo. | Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
(Pierrot’s Library.) 2s. net. | UGLY IDOL. 

UNDER QUICKEN BOUGHS. A Novel, by CLAUD NICHOLSON. (Keynotes 
Poems by NorA Hopper. Crown 8vo. ss. net. Series.) Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Three Successtul Keynotes. 


MARIS STELLA. By MARIE CLOTHILDE BALFouR. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
IN SCARLET AND GREY: Stories of Soldiers and Others. 


By FLORENCE HENNIKER, With THE SPECTRE OF THE REAL. By FLORENCE 
HENNIKER and THOMAS HARDY. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


DAY BOOKS. By MABEL E. Wotton. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. . 
Bn Fdeal Christmas Book. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated 


by Edmund H. New. Crown 4to, decorated cover. 155. net. (Also to be had in twelve ts. parts.) 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NOTICE. 


SOSSCSCSSSCSSSCOS 


EADERS are respectfully re- 
quested to order the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


to be supplied to them regularly 
through a Bookseller or News=- 
agent, or from a Railway Book- 
stall, rather than to rely upon a 
chance purchase, with the risk 
of disappointment; the 





SEPTEMBER, OcTOBER & NOVEMBER 


Numbers having each gone out 
of print within a short time after 
publication. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON’s last 
complete story, ‘“‘St. Ives: the 
Adventures of a French Prisoner 
in England,’’ was commenced in 
the November Issue. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 











EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 


With 67 Illustrations, 








THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 138 Illustrations 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 
With ror Illustrations 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
With 104 Illustrations 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations ne w« @ 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 66 Illustrations bi 6 O 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. ~~ 6 O 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


or the Great Consummation. A Poem, 
With 14 Illustrations by W. Hot- 
man Hunt. Cheap Edition a Ee 


DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 
A Tale of the Days of St.Chrysostom J 6 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; 
or, Scenes in the Days of Nero... 7 6 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF... 3 6 
THE RED COCKADE .. «. 6 O 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE ... 6 0 


FLORENCE K. and BERTHA 
UPTON. 
THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS and a “GOLLIWOGG,” 


With 31 Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous Illustrations in the Text »- 6 Oo 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous Illustrations in the Text a GQoe 


oO: 


Oo on 


d. 
1) 
oO 
0 
ie) 
0 

















H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEART OF JHE WORLD. 


With 15 Miustrations. 


THE PEOPLE OF = mead 
16 Illustrations 

JOAN HASTE. 20 Illustrations ... 

SHE. 32 Illustrations. 


ALLAN Ses, 


31 Illustrations 








Se 


d. 
0 
0 
6 


a Oa ® 


MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
Boards, ]/- ; Cloth 


COLONEL QUARITCH 
CLEOPATRA. 
BEATRICE 

ERIC aera saad 


51 Illustrations 


NADA THE LILY. 


23 Illustrations 


29 Illustrations 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


24 Illustrations 


ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 


34 Illustrations 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 


18 Illustrations 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. 


18 Illustraticns 
DAWN. 16 Iustrations 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


By H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW 
LanG. 23 Illustrations 


CONAN DOYLE. 
THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 
MICAH CLARKE: A Tale of Mon- 


mouth’s Rebellion. 10 Illustrations. 


THE REFUGEES: A Tale of 


the Huguenots. 25 Illustrations ... 


THE CAPTAIN OF = — 
STAR,” etc. ... 


EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN: The Story of a Singer... 6 O 


R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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| A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 5 O 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 





THE COMBINED 


January and New Year’s Number 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Will be ready on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1896, 


AND WILL CONTAIN 


The Sixtieth Anniversary of the Queen’s Accession, and 
How to Celebrate it: 


Considered from the point of view of 


A Lady . . . THE COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY. 
A Churchman. . THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
A Soldier . . . SIR EVELYN WOOD. 


A Working Man. A WORKING PRINTER. 


Famous Family Seats: 
Warwick Castle . THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


Curling. 
THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 


Illustrated by GEORGE ROLLER. 


West Point, the United States Military Academy. 
LIEUT. HASTINGS BROWN. 


Garris and the Bridge of Boats ; the Campaign of 1814. 
LIEUT.-COL. W. HILL JAMES. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 





The New Years Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will be 
lavishly tllustrated. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. Its Arts—Its Ideas. From the French of 
EMILE BOURGEOIS, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris, by Mrs. CASHEL HQEY. In one 
handsome yolume of about 500 pages, imperial 8vo. With 22 copper-plate Engravings and 500 Illustrations in the 
text. Cloth extra, gilt edges. £2 125. 6d. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER. A Biography. By his 


brother, the Rev. J. B. THOMSON, of Greenock. With 6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOODWOOD and the Dukes 
of Richmond. By JOHN KENT, Author of ‘‘ The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck,” etc. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Earl of March. With many Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 240 pages, cloth extra. 14s. 

THE CIVILISATION OF OUR DAY. A Series of Original Essays on some of its more 
important Phases at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By Professor F. MAX MULLER, Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B., Sir HUGH GILZEAN-REID, and other Expert Writers. Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON. 
With Maps, Photogravure Portraits, and other Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth. 16s. net. 


FLOATING ISLAND; or, The Pearl of the Pacific. By JULES VERNE, 
Author of ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” “‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” etc. With 80 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s Coll., London ; Gold Medallist U.S. Naval Institute ; Hon. 
Member R.U.S. Institution ; assisted by SirC. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S. ; Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. ; 
Mr. H. W. WILSON, etc., etc. 5 vols. With very numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra. [/n preparation. 

The first volume of the history, bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, will be published in the spring 
of 1897, and will be followed at short intervals by the subsequent volumes. The volumes will not be sold separately ; 
the complete set must be subscribed for, and the volumes paid for as delivered. 

ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA. The Record of a Journey through Turkey, the Caucasus, 
and Persia. By E. A. BRAYLEY-HODGETTS, Author of “‘ In the Track of the Russian Famine,” etc. With 
Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

WITH THE YACHT AND CAMERA IN EASTERN WATERS. By the 
EARL OF CAVAN, K.P., etc., Author of ‘‘ With the Yacht, Camera, and Cycle, in the Mediterranean.” With 
many full-page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

HEROIC JAPAN. An Authentic and Complete Description of the War between China and 
Japan, from the Inception of Hostilities up to the Treaty of Shimonoseki. By Dr. F. W. EASTLAKE, Compiler of 
a number of works on the Japanese Language, and Mr. YAMADA YOSHI-AKI, President of the Chautauquan 
Association of Japan. With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RAFAEL: A Romance of the History of Spain. From the French of M. Ernest 
Daupet, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

JACK STAPLETON ; or, The Romance of a Coral Island. By Commander 
CLAUDE HARDING, R.N., Author of “‘ The Capture of the Zstred/a.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J. D. HENNESSEY, Author of “The 
Dis-Honourable,” ‘* Wynnum.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: A Story of the American Civil War. By 


REGINALD HORSLEY, Author of “ The Yellow God,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD 2s. 6d. NOVELS. 
PERLYCROSS. A Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” etc. ae 
“A noteworthy book. . . . In essence a study of rural life in south-western England.”—Sfectator. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE. A Romance. By JOHN A. STEUART. 


_“‘ Here is an author capable of writing a really brilliant work of fiction, in which science and fact are respected, and 
art is made subservient to both. He is fluent to a degree ; his style is excellent.” —Academy. 


THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI. An Historical Romance. By S. LEVETT 
YEATS. 
“ The book is a first-rate piece of werk, and holds the reader enchained from the sensational outset to the very last 
page.” —A thenaum, 











NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Scribner’s Magazine Christmas Number, 


CONTAINING 


AN ARTICLE ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, the recently deceased 


President of the Royal Academy, with a great number of his finest Pictures selected before his death and partly 
with his aid by the well-known writer of the Article, Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE. Readers of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
former Articles on Burne-Jones, Watts, and Alma-Tadema, will be prepared for the perfection with which this most 
popular of the English Artists is here represented. 


“AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES OF WHAT WE USED TO DO 
AT CHRISTMAS-TIME WHEN WE WERE BOYS”: A Series of Eight Pictures by A. B. FROST, 


A STORY by KENNETH GRAHAME, entitled “THE MAGIC RING.” _ Illus- 
trated by Oliver Hertford. ETC., ETC. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimiTeEpD, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE .JANUARY NUMBER BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


Among the many attractive contributions which will 


Pall ADall Magazine 


HA Wew Serial Romance, 


FEATURES IN 1897. 











appear in the 


during 1897 will be the following :— 





The Celtic Race, 


By Mr. ANTHONY HOopE, being the Sequel to 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” 





“1812,” 


Lee of Virginia, 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


The first of a series of Military Articles, by 
LiEuT.-CoL. H. D. HUTCHINSON, Chief of the 
Intelligence Department, Simla. 





“St. Fves: 


By Henry L. TYRRELL. 





ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


The Adventures of a French Prisoner in England”; 
the last complete story by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 











Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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FEATURES IN 1897. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 














Pall MDall Magazine 


Sporting Calendar 





Will be commenced in the January Number with an 


“CURLING,” 


By the LORD ADVOCATE FOR SCOTLAND. 


article on 





Each Article, appropriate to the Month’s Sport, will be illus- 
trated with a Full-page Plate, drawn by Mr. Georce Rotter. The 
subjects will comprise :— 


Fox Hunting By Ture Earu or SurFoik. 

Golf By Tue Hon. T. W. Lecu, M.P. 
Grouse Shooting By Lorp GLamis. 

Cricket By Lorp Hararis. 

Fly-Fishing By Tue Hon. T. W. Lecu, M.P. 


Partridge Shooting By Lorp Ernest HaAmILton. 
Pheasant Shooting In preparation. 


Harriers In preparation. 
Yachting In preparation. 
Otter Hunting In preparation, 
Football In preparation. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 





ORDER AT ONCE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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A SERIES OF 
ExouisiTeLy ILLusTRATED Descriptive ARTICLES 


Famous English 
Family Seats 


IS NOW APPEARING IN 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





HESE Articles are mainly written by the Owners of 

the respective Houses described, and therefore con- 

tain authoritative statements, in many cases never before 
published, full of historic interest. The Famous Houses 
are picturesquely described, narrating facts rather than 
mere legendary gossip. The Art Treasures, Furniture, 
Tapestries, and Heirlooms, are dealt with, and in many 
cases illustrated. In each article the most careful regard 
has been paid to the accuracy of the Illustrations, the 
various artists employed having in every instance specially 
visited the Seats described by the express permission of 
the Proprietors. All the Illustrations have been specially 
drawn or photographed for the PALL MALL TMAGAZINE. 





Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing 
any of the Articles which have appeared may be ordered 


of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Famous English Family Seats. 


Dia pp pppppppppppppapeeeeeeeeeeeeTee tf 





The HISTORIC COUNTRY HOUSES already described in the PALL MALL MaGaziNe, or in 
immediate preparation, include the following :— 
TITLE. WRITTEN BY PUBLISHED 
belmingbam, The Tollemachbes of ArrHur H. Beavan . . April 1894 
Illustrated from Photographs by John L. Robinson and William Vick. 
Cotebele : H Feudal Manor-thouse of Rev. A. H. Maran. . June 1894 
the Wiest, With Iilusirations from Special Photographs. 


Walmer Castle: The Lord Wardens H. W. Lucy ; . June 1894 
of the Cinque Ports.  Z//ustrated from Photographs by Jie, rue Lind. 


Blenbeim and its Memories . Tse Duke or Marteoroucn August 1894 
Lilustrated from Special Photographs. 


Charlecote . ‘ ‘ : P . RicHarp Davey . ‘ October 1894 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 
Littlecote : . Rev. A. H. Maran. . May 1895 


With Illustrations fon Special Photegrephe 


Raby and its Memories . + THE DucueEss or CLEVELAND December 1895 
With Illustrations by Francis Masey. 


Pensburst and its Memories . Lavy De LIstze & DupLEY Kébruary 1896 


With Illustrations from Frances Ewan, and from Photographs. 


knole and its Memories .  . Lorp Sacxvite. .  . Afril 1896 
Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher and Frances Ewan. 


Gloddacth . . . =. ~~. Constance Sutcuirre . May 1896 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs. 
Dardwick ball : ; ; . Rev. A. H. MALAn ; August 1896 
Stoneleigh Abbey ‘ ’ . Hon. M. Corpeuia LeicH . Movember1896 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs by the Hon, Rowland Leigh. 
Blickling Dall. . . .  . Rev. A. H. Matan . December 1896 
Warwick Castle . ‘ . . THE Countess oF Warwick January 1897 
Chatsworth . .  «  «  . Rev. A. H. Maran. . Jn preparation 
Charites. . . = .  . ~~. ~ «THE Eart or Surrotk . Jn preparation 
Battle Abbey . ; , ; . THE DucHEss OF CLEVELAND Jn preparation 
Mount EBdgcumbe . , THE Eart or Mount Epccumse Jn preparation 
Longleat . ; : , Rev. A. H. Manan . . Ln preparation 
Ruftord vated per a Lorp SavitE . . . Jn preparation 
Zypme.. on ote, te, 1 i Tr . In preparation 
Osterley Park . o« « «THE Countess oF JersEyY Jn preparation 
Glamis Castle . . «. «.  «. LapyGramis .._ . dn preparation 
Wilton thouse ° : . THe Countess oF PEMBROKE Jn preparation 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
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Copies of the PALL. MALL. MAGAZINE containing any of the Articles which have appeared 
may be ordered of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 
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BUT WE CANNOT WAIT. 


Mr. A. J. BaLrour talks of one hundred 
and twenty years as the probable span of 
life after the doctors understand how to 
fight disease somewhat better than they 
do now. Expressing his dissent from 
this view, Mr. J. F. Nisbet says: “The 
scientific elixir of life which is to be a 
product of the future will do all we can 
reasonably expect if it lightens life without 
materially prolonging it.” 

If by “lightening” life Mr. Nisbet 
means decreasing its burdens on mind and 
body, that “ elixir” (whatever may be its 
form) is certain to prolong life materially— 
how much, of course, we have as yet no 
data for predicting. Fancy, for example, 
the existence of one of two things: first, 
a universally observed Aygtenic system 
which would prevent disease ; or, second, 
a universally available medicine that would 
cure it. By “disease” I mean all disease. 
What would be the effect on the common 
longevity of either of these? Shall we 
ever attain to the one or the other? I 
cannot tell. But we are making marked 
advances in both directions. And (please 
note) the further we go the fewer the 
details evidently comprised in the pro- 
blem. A _ simple case will throw light 
upon the point. 

“ After the birth of a child in 1867,” 
writes a woman, “I began to feel heavy 
and low. My appetite was poor, and I 
dreaded the sight of food ; for after eating, 
no matter how little, I suffered so much 
pain. I was greatly troubled with wind, 
and belched up a sour fluid. After eating 
a few mouthfuls of food I felt a fulness as 
if blown out. 

“A large lump formed in the groin, 
which the doctors at first thought was 
a rupture; but we were afterwards told 
by a naval physician that it was other- 
wise caused. I had intense pain, and 
mustard plasters were applied, but I got 
no relief. 

“As time went on, I grew extremely 
weak. I took all kinds of medicines, and 
saw one doctor after another, and spent 
scores of pounds in physic, but obtained 
only little relief. 

“T may mention that all the time my 
bowels were very obstinate, and were not 
moved for days, which caused me much 
distress. 


“ Year after year I continued to suffer. 
In April, 1883, a friend, Mr. Beale, re- 
commended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I got a bottle of this 
remedy from Mr.. T. H. Seed, chemist, 
High Road, Leyton, and, after taking it, 
found great benefit. My appetite im- 
proved, and the food agreed with me. 
My bowels now moved naturally, and 
with regularity. I continued taking the 
medicine, and the lump in the groin 
gradually disappeared. I have since kept 
in good health by taking a little of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup occasionally. You may 
make any use you like of this statement. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Sarah Laver, 84, Church 
Road, Leyton, London, E., June 23rd, 
1896.” 

‘This lady is the wife of Mr. John Laver, 
late Inspector, Y Division, Metropolitan 
Police Force, who is widely known and 
respected in the district. He also witnesses 
by his signature the foregoing statement 
by his wife. 

Now, the brief comment I shall make 
on this case will, I think, show how 
aptly it illustrates the proposition as to 
possible long life, set forth in the second 
paragraph of this article. The disease 
with which Mrs. Laver was afflicted for 
sixteen years is the most _ prevalent, 
and, upon the whole, the most damaging 
of all forms of illness. It is a moderate 
estimate to say that three-fourths of the 
complaints we suffer from, and die of, 
are merely fruits and symptoms of it. I 
refer to indigestion or dyspepsia—the 
inability of the stomach and other di- 
gestive organs to do their work. ‘That 
this disease burdens life and shortens it 
is too plain to call for argument. If 
the world could be suddenly rid of it 
(and, of course, of its consequences), the 
improvement in human affairs would 
be greater than could be brought about 
by any other conceivable cause. Over 
our struggling race would bend a new 
heaven and under it would expand a new 
earth, 

And if there be a remedy which (without 
having yet effected the more perfect 
deliverance) has done more towards it 
than Mother Seigel’s Syrup, its name has 
thus far been strangely concealed from the 
knowledge of man. 
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FROM THE DOOR BY EATING 


HOVIS 


BREAD. 
“Site QERBARS QUEEN. 


HIGHEST AWARD at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1896. 


Regd. 





If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,”’ or if what is 
supplied as ‘‘HOVIS"’ is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample, to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 
WHO WILL REPAY ALL THE COST. 


6d. and ls. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 





Purchasers are requested to see thal all Bread supplied to them as “‘ Hovis” is 
stamped “ Hovis,” 


Apply to your Grocer for ‘‘ Hovis” Flour for home use, packed in bags of 34 Ibs. & 7 lbs. 
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For Infants 
\nvalids and the / 





GOLD MEDAL AWAKDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘“*Mr. Benger’s admirable 


preparation.” 


The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained when 


all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” 


The British Medical Fournal says: ‘‘ Benger's Food 


has by its excellence established a reputation of its own. 


The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 


remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
before it.” 





’ is Sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., Everywhere. 
Benger Ss Food Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 





REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN | 


CALIGRAPHS, &. 


TYPEWRITERS AND CYCLES. 
TREMENDOUS 
BARGAINS, 


Terms: 













LESSONS FREE. 
Terms: | 
CASH OR EASY TERMS. 









= = Typewriters Lent on Hire, also Ex- 
changed on Moderate Terms. 


MSS. Copied with Accuracy 
and Dispatch. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY. ORDERS. 








Telephone No. 6690. 


Cash or Easy Terms, 


CYCLES 


from £10 10s, 
(Ladies’ and Gents’), 


MACHINES 


LENT ON HIRE, 


also _Exchanged, 


SUNDRIES FOR 


ALL MACHINES. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE CO., 74, Chancery Lane, LONDON (Estabishod 18). 
IN. TAYLOR. Manager. 


“‘Glossator, London.” 








= INSURANCE 
‘© OFFICE. 


‘ 








HEAD OFFICE: 


63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 


J BRANCH OFFICES ps Chancery Lane, W.C, 


IN LONDON: (= Oxford Street, W. 
42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Sum Insured, 1895—£390,775,000. 





THE “UNICUS” PATENT TEA INFUSER. 


To make a — of Tea perfectly free from tannin 
out using a teapot. 


PRICES. 

Electro-plate or 

Nickel Silver, 
3/6 each; 









y Hall-Marked Silver, 





No. 2 


Tilusts ation rf two-thirds size. Obtaiuable everywhere. 
“ Queen ” says :—‘‘A charming little contrivance, which can 


be used without any fear of 111 consequences. 







§ 1/6 each. 


Price List of others 
on application. 


Wholesak—H. J. COOPER & CO., Ld., 22, Thavies Inn Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 





‘*Sans Chaine, Sans Géne.” 


THE BANTAM. 


QUITE —s EASILY LEARNED, 
NO 


TEP NEEDED. 
VERY FAST. VERY LIGHT. 
NO STOOPING. NO CHAIN, 





Highly recommended in Fie/d, Aug. 11, 





e List and ‘Notes on The Bantam,” by 
= I. W. BOOTHROYD, Post Free. 
CRYPTO WORKS CO., LTD., 
29, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.0. 





TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness 
and Noises in the Head after fourteen years? 
suffering, will gladly send full particulars of the 
remedy post free. Address W. CLIFTON, Amberley 
House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W.C. 








e New Patent 


SOUND Discs 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal, 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE 
DEAF 


HEAR 








The R. T. WALES CO., 62 & 68, New Bond-st., London, W. 








NOV. 25 is the last day for receiving 
Advertisements for the JANUARY No. 
of this Magazine. Apply to the Manager, 
‘* Pall Mall Magazine,’ 18, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 
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MORRIS GOLDSTEIN'S 


KEYLESS 


BLACK WATCHES. 


Having purchased the Royalty,I am nowenabled 
to reduce the price of this Watch to £3 17s. 6d. 


REDUCED PRICE, £3 17s. 6d. 














My World-renowned 
Keyless Steel Watches, 
Oxidised Black, are 
invaluable to any per- 
son requiring a really 


Strong, Serviceable 
Watch or Hard 
Wear, as the Cases 


cannot get Scratched, 





and do not show any 
Sand or Water Marks. 
Worth their weight 
in Gold te Doctors, 
Nurses, Hunters, 
Rowers, Cyclists, etc, 


“WUSPECIAL 
KEYLESS 
RECORDER. 


Keyless Lever Minute Recorder Stop Watch, Dial, 
showing ‘‘ numerals,” as engraving (or Roman figures if 
referred), Chronograph, Fly-back Independent Centre 
Geesnts, Compensation Balance, adjusted for changes of 
temperature and climate, and Breguet Spring for resisting 
the jerks and shocks caused by riding, driving, rowing, or 
jumping. Warranted for Five Years. 


Price - - £38 17s. 6d. 


CLERICAL TESTIMONY. 

The Rev. J. H. FARQUHAR, of Silvington Rec- 
tory, Cleobury, Salop, writes on August 7th, 1896 :— 
**Send me Watch 297. I am thoroughly satisfied 
with one of your watches bought years ago.” 




















Norwich. 


Mr. S. SULLIVAN, Coach 
and Horses, Thorpe Road, Nor- 
wich, writes on July 6, 1 — 
“Send me _ r14-carat Gold 
Watches Nos. 451 and 460. The 
Gent's Watch had from you is 
a splendid timekeeper and is 
in every way satisfactory ” 


Three Years. 


Mr. J.A. VAUGHAN, 11,Garnon 
Street, Carnarvon, writes on 
Sept. 10, 1896 :—“ Three years 
ago this month I bought a 
Keyless Half-Hunter, which 
has been a good timekeeper, 
and now wants cleaning.” 




















My Illustrated Watch and Jewellery Cata- 

logue (120 Pages, 6000 Illustrations and 

Testimonials) Gratis and Post Free to any 
part of the World. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN, 


34, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. ; 
10 TO 16, ELECTRIC AVENUE, BRIXTON, S.W. 














BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use, It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


QriLE Ys ~ 
bd F 
de AN Lesy 


BRusH | 


GIVES 


PERFECT-CIRCUCATION! 
6 


F. 
THE BLOOD) 


vi 
AND 4 

Dual a) vi 

; THE. SKIN: 


) 
! \ DAVID | 4 
| MOSELEY&SONS } 


LONDON, / 
J 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap. 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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THE NEW ¢é6 








PREMIER 


99 CYCLE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 





LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD. 





ACTUAL OUTPUT and SALES DURING 1896 SEASON, 


& 33,000 


MACHINES. 





SPECIALITY : HELICAL TUBE. Registered and Patented. 


Twice the Strength (weight for weight) of eny other Tube used in the construct’on of Cysle Frames. 

















AND 
GRADES. 

















Head Offices & Works, 


is x ) Patrons: 
CA aN H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES (,°,52*:'s!,) Etc. 





COVENTRY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1876.) 


London Depots: 


19 & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 32 & 34, Shaftesbury 
Hammersmith Road, W. 





Avenue, W.3; 133, 
WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, 


AND AVOID. 


By a MEDICAL MAN. 


DIET.—Under this head we will consider what is the 
best. Every man or woman must bea law unto them- 
selves as to what to eat, drink, and avoid. The saying 
‘*One man’s meat is another man’s poison” is very true, 
and the time of year and the climatic surroundings have 
much to say in the matter. In the Arctic regions you 
can relish fats or fat mixtures such as would be fatal to 
you in the tropics. Were we only rational and adapted 
our diet to our surroundings, we would lead healthier, 
happier lives. Were we toa great extent to shun animal 
food, we would be healthier. 

The foregoing observations lead us up to consider why 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa acts so beneficially on the liver. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has in it the four ingredients of a 
purely vegetable extraction, and while these in combina- 
tion act most beneficially on the liver, they cannot in any 
sense of the words be either considered drugs or medi- 
cines. They are neither more nor less than strengthen- 
ing, nourishing restoratives. They give tone and vigour 
to every organ of the body, while at the same time they 
build up the whole constitution in a way that has never 
been done before. This purely vegetable blend not only 
stimulates the liver to a proper discharge of its functions, 
but it builds up its various tissues to the highest pitch 
of efficiency. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Pall Mall Magazine a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. There is 
no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward 
offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa 
into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concen- 
trated form of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable— 
nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face the strife 
and battle of life with greater endurance and more sus- 
tained exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. packets, and 9d. 
and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, 

rocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
{Limited), Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





BETTER THAN MEDICINE. 





—rpReT 
FREE TEST OF MERIT. 

What does this mean? It simply means that without 
the use of noxious drugs, medicines, or the many so- 
called curatives which are foisted upon the public, a new 
nourishing, stimulating and vitalising food beverage has 
been discovered, the merits of which have already been 
recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the history 
of any preparation. 

It is not a drug or a curative medicine in any sense 
of the word, yet it builds up strength and vigour by 
imparting nourishment, and possessing strengthening, 
s.imulative and restorative qualities unsurpassed by 
any other food beverage. 

Medical men and the public are offering conclusive 
testimony on this point; and to show their confidence in 
the new preparation the proprietors make the un- 

aralleled offer of a free test of merit, a dainty samp!e tin 

eing sent gratis and post free to any address on mention- 
ing the Pall Mall Magazine. This offer is made because it 
sells Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, the new preparation referred 
to: in fact, the sales are increasing to such an extent that 
additional manufacturing facilities have had to be made. 

What is Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa? We will tell you, It 
is a thoroughly scientific Food Beverage, prepared from 
the best Cocoa, Kola—the sustaining power of which has 
long been ye parle 0 and Hops. It promotes tone 
and vigour, and restores the rosy cheeks natural to health. 
It is no matter whether mental or physical labour is 
meant, or summer languor and indolence creep over you: 
in any case, the discovery will be of inestimable service. 
In addition to the choicest cocoa, you obtain partial 
predigestion, with the property to assist in the digestion 
and conversion of other foods ; if in further addition you 
have a highly vitalising and invigorating force, incor- 
porated with the cocoa, together with stimulant and 
tonic powers, then you must, as in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
obtain these additional advantages free of expense. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. packets, and 
od. and 1s. 6d.tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, 

rocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 

Limited), Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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“BYRR 


55 This famous appetising French Wine may 

be obtained of all WINE MERCHANTS, It is 

made from the pure juice of grapes, and is gener- 

ally taken as a tonic before meals to stimulate the 
appetite. 


APPETISING & TONIC WINE. 


‘*BucKINGHAM PALace, fume 19th, 1894. 
“We find your Byrru a very appetising and agreeable 
wine. Will you send us another supply at once?” 
“*MarLBorouGH Houses, Patt Matt, S.W. 
* Sune 17th, 1894. 
“We have no more ByrrH. Please send us another 
supply.” 
‘6 BYRRH ” is sold in original cases of 1 doz. litre bottles 
(24 galls.), at 


36s. per Doz.; Half Doz., 20s. 


DELIVERED FREE IN LONDON OR COUNTRY. 
NET CASH WITH ORDER. 





‘* The; flavour and bouquet of Messrs. VIOLET BROS.’ 
Byrru are particularly agreeable, and the results we have 
obtained led us to pronounce it an excellent, wholesome, 
and appetising wine. 

(Signed) ‘‘ ARTHUR HILI. HASSALL, M.D., 
“EDW. GODWIN CLATON, F.IC., F.LS.” 

Str MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.—“ Byrru is an 
excellent appetising Wine, and should be in every household. 
It creates an appetite and gives tone to the system.” 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining BYRRH 
write to the Sole Proprietors, 
VIOLET BROS., 68, Cheapside, London. 


Large sample bottle, 1} pints, sent free by post on 
receipt of 3/6 P.O. 











Madame A. T. 


TOILET MASK 


THE TOILET MASK CO. 


ROWLEY’S 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leavin 
less, costs little, an 
powders, lotions, etc. 
a preserver and a beautifier. 

dilustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It is harm- 
saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 


MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 


139, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








KREAT HALVIVA 


The Special Antidote to 
INFLUENZA, 
LOW FEVER, 


and 


MALARIA. 


KREAT HALVIVA 


Immediately relieves 
and speedily cures all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


KREAT HALVIVA 


A PURE 
VEGETABLE 
TONIC. 
Supersedes all others, 
specially amg 
as no ill effect ‘ollow its use, 
giving 
New Life and Strength 
to the most delicate. 
A perfect restorative after debilitating disease 


KREAT HALVIVA 


Recommended 
by the highest medical authorities, 


FORTIFIES THE NERVES, 
Curing 
Neuralgic Pains and Sleeplessness. 


KREAT HALVIVA on ode ” all Chemists’, 2s. 9d. 
a Bottle, 
Pamphlets of Medical Testimonials free from 
HALVIVA COMPANY Exe) TempLe CHAMBERS, 


LON 











THE NEW PATENT 


‘“ Self-Closing”’ 
BRACELETS. 


NEVER SLIP in whatever positicn placed. 


Delightfully flexible and comfortable. 


pecially suitable for Presents, as 
they fit any wrist. 





Made in plain gold. Also with the pretty and 
Fashionatle Turquoises and Pearls 
studded all round. 

LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS. 


Sold by all Leading Jewellers. 


> Wholesale only Saunders & Shepherd, london, q 
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SUN” 


INCANDESCENT CAS LICHT 


BY FAR THE BEST & MOST PERFECT INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT EVER INTRODUCED. 
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A special feature with the ‘‘Sun” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. Light is, that it does not give a 

cold unpleasant greenish-white light, like other incandescent bur- 

ners, but a rich and most brilliant body of light, exactly similar 

in colour and intensity to the Incandescent Electric Light. 

Price Complete, 3s. 9d., Post Free. 
3 for 10S., Carriage Paid. 

It can be instantly attached to any ordinary gas 
bracket or chandelier by any one, and is equally suit- 
able for either private houses, or shops, offices, fac- 
tories, warehouses, halls, hotels, etc. 

Ke FE. SON’S WEEKLY,” November 16th, 1895, says :— 

“It affords six times the light of an ordinary burner, with the 
same consumption of gas. 

It cannot possibly get out of order, will last a life- 
time, and saves its cost every month. Manufacturers, 
Drapers, Publicans, etc., will save Hundreds of Pounds 
by using it, and at the same time obtain a most 
brilliant light, 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
W. RITCHIE, (T Dept.) 6, Wood St, LIVERPOOL. 
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When ordering please quote name of this Magazine. 
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THE “ENCLISH ORCANETTE.” 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


ONLY 4/- 
MONTHLY, 








With Expression 
Stop. 


Plays Pin, Popular Airs, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, Horn 
pipes, etc. Any = can be played with artistic effect by anyous 
A mere chil = A it. Most Marvellous Musical 
Instrument in the: 

PRICE i "TERMS 4). DEPOSIT AND, ~ MONTHLY. 
tte delivered when first 4s, 

Write m. list rr music and full particulars. (Mention 7 ) 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn 


NOV. 25 is the last day 


for receiving Advertisements 
for the JANUARY No. of 





this Magazine. Apply to 
the Manager, ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 


Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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AN APOLOGY. 





COCA WINE.” 
of the 


action has 





WE recently published extracts from a letter 
we received from Lieut. B. SHort, A. M. Staff, 
Upper Egypt, in which he refers to “ HALL’S 
We have since learnt that 
this was not intended for publication (the rules 
Service prohibiting officers giving : 
testimonials) ; and as we understand that our 
caused Lieut. 
officers mentioned considerable inconvenience, 


we express our sincere regret. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO.,, 





SHort and the 


Bow, Lonpon. 
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FIRST ESTABLISHED, 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


‘* This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants 
and young persons; and being rich in phosphates and potash, is of the 
greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and otherwise indispensable 
elements of food.’’ 


Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 





‘“NEAVE’S FOOD for Infants and Invalids contains a large 
proportion of flesh and bone-forming constituents. The starch is so 
split up that, after cooking, no evidence of its presence can be detected 
by the microscope ; thus doing away, in this particular instance, with 
the objection that foods containing starch are not digested by very 
young children; and the fact that numerous children have been 
brought up from birth upon this Food, with the best results, is the 
strongest proof of the correctness of what is stated.’’ 

Extract from THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE, June, 1895. 





‘“NEAVE’S FOOD is a sniti digested and highly x nutritious 
product, containing a large percentage of the flesh-forming con- 
stituents. Children thrive well upon it. Being also rich in phos- 
phates, it is very useful where the teeth and bone development is 
tardy. It is also excellent for costive habits, being more laxative 
than some foods.”’ 


From ‘‘ Children and How to Manage them in Health and Sickness,’’ by 
SAMUEL BARKER, M.D., Hon. Physician to the Brighton Hospital 
for Children, &c. 


‘*47, MOUNT STREET, MOUNTPOTTINGER, BELFAST, 
** Jan. 2nd, 1896. 











“DEAR SIRS,— 

‘*T beg you to accept the enclosed photo. of my little twin 
boys, who were fed entirely on NEAVE’S FOOD ; they commenced 
taking it when fourteen days old, and are still using it. They are 
both pictures of health, and I have never found it necessary to have 
a doctor for them. 


** Yours truly, 
‘‘(Signed) SAMUEL PATTERSON.” 




















THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


The Magazine Art Union. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE PENNY. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COUPONS. 


¥ order to meet numerous requests which have been made by readers in distant parts of the United Kingdom, the 


XXXii 



















Council of the Macazine Art Union has determined to extend the time for sending in Coupons to the roth day of the 
month following that in which the Magazine is published. Thus the Coupon ——— in the current (December) 
number, published on November 18th, will be available for return up to the roth day of December. Owing to this 









extension of period 


and every 
will be entitle 


e to meet the wishes of members, the Council will be unable to publish the names of Prize 
in the number of the Magazine immediately succeeding that in which the Coupon is inserted. The Prize Winners in 
os Eighth oe declared in the current (December) issue, while those in the Ninth Ballot will be published in 
the January num 


inners 


‘. 
he TENTH BALLOT will take place on or about December 11th. Intending members must fill up the Coupon 


penny stamps, by post to the address given. 


The T 


IRTY PRIZ 


insetted opposite this page, and send it with one penny uncancelled poe stamp or two uncancelled undivided half. 
S enumerated below will be awarded by ballot, 

‘coupon received by the Council at the closing of the entries and literally fulfilling the directions indicated 
to one chance. 
The Entries for the Tenth Ballot will close on the morning of December r1th, 1896, after the first postal delivery. 
The names of the Prize Winners will be announced in the February Number of this Magazine, published on January 18th, 


PRIZES FOR THE TENTH BALLOT. 














































































5 eso wld ‘ Size oF 
No. Artist's NAME. Supject or Drawine, Etc. = Description. —— 
Etc. 
1|G.L, Seymour . . | A New Year’s Greeting, Vel. II., Part 9, facing | Oil Painting. 12X9g in, 
Pp. 395- 
2| J. PenNneLt . » «| Out of Our Window (Eliza- Vol. 1V., Part 18, p. 278. | Monochrome Drawing. | 14x 1ofin. 
beth R. Pennell). ; 
3| Jj. Peunen.. . Out of Our Window (Eliza- | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 280, | Monochrome Drawing. | 14x ro} in. 
beth R. Pennell). Cine 
4|J. Pennert . . «| Out of Our Window (Eliza- | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 286. | Etching. 10X 4 in. 
beth R. Pennell). : A 
5|F. Ferrer . - .|Failings of Felicia (Lady | Vol. I., Part 3, p. 329. | Line Drawing. 83 x6 in. 
Lindsay). 
6 | Oscar WILSoNn - | The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 584. | Monochrome Drawing. | y} x o}in. 
7 | Oscar WILSON .| The 3ishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. 1V., Part 20, p. 583. | Monochrome Drawing. | 9} x 8} in. 
“ - 
8/Oscak Witson ._ .| The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 591. | Monochrome Drawing. | ro x 6} in. 
c“ a 
9| Oscar Witson ,_ .| The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. 1V., Part 20, p. 590. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7} x 6} in. 
“ ” 
10 | J. S. Crompton , . | Street Scenes in Cairo1| Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 611. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7x5 in. 
(Robert S. Hichens). | : h 
1x| J. S. Crompton . .| Street Scenes in Cairo | Vol. 1V., Part 20, p. 608. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7x5 in. 
(Robert S. Hichens). | F 
ra | WILLIAM PaTTEN . . | Westminster (Sir Walter | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 269. | Monochrome Drawing. | 11} x 10 in. 
esant). | 
13 | WILLIAM PaTTen . . ee (Sir Walter | Vol. 1V., Part 18, p. 272. | Line Drawing. 14X 1ohin. 
esant). | . 
14 | Miss C. M. Warts George Augustus Selwyn . | Vol. III., Part 16, p. 570. | Pencil Drawing, 11} x 8hin. 
1s | Miss C. M. Watts Madame du Barry. Vol. III., Part 16, p. 571. | Pencil Drawing. 11} x Shin. 
16 | Oscar WILSON The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. 1V., Part 20, p. 577. | Monochrome Drawing. | 13x 7} in. 
(“ ‘ie ¥ } : 
17 | Oscar Witson . The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 579. | Monochrome Drawing. | 84 x7 in. 
18 | OscaR Witson . ,| The Bishop of Eucalyptus | Vol, 1V., Part 20, p. 581. | Monochrome Drawing. | 13} 7}in. 
(“ ia We ; 
19 | R. SAUBER Mine Host the Cardinal | Vol. III., Part 16, p. 579. | Monochrome Drawing. | 11 x 9$ in. 
(Howard Pease). : a 
20 | R. SAUBER - | Mine Host the Cardinal | Vol. III., Part 16, p.586. | Monochrome Drawing. | 12x7 in. 
(Howaid Pease), : : 
21 | R. SAUBER - -| Mine Host the Cardinal | Vol. III., Part 16, p. 581. | Monochrome Drawing. | 11}x7 in. 
(Howard Pease). : ‘ 
22 | Sypney CowELL . = Ladyship's Veil (W. E. | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 47. | Monochrome Drawing. | 128 in. 
Jorris) . 
23 | Sypney CowELL . . | Her Ladyship’s Veil (W. E. | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 54 | Monochrome Drawing. | 9}x7 in. 
orris). P 
24 | RaymMonp Potter . | Unpublished. ° ’ ° ° Monochrome Drawing. | 9 7} in. 
25 | Sypney CowELt . . | Her Ladyship’s Veil (W. E. | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 50. | Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 10 in. 
Norris). ' 
26 | Sypney CowEILL . ° Her Ladyship’s Veil (W. E. | Vol. III., Part 13, p. 52. | Monochrome Drawing. | 9} x5 in. 
Norris). ‘ 
27 | H. W. Brewer . i= erial City (Sir Lepel | Vol. I., Part 5, p. 659. | Line Drawing, 11x 8} in. 
riffin). ‘ 
28 | Frep PecRAM . The Golden Scytheman |} Vol. IV., Part 17, p. 95. | Line Drawing. 13XQ in. 
(Henry Herman). ; : 
29 | Frep PeGRAM . The Golden Scytheman | Vol. IV., Part 17, p. 99. | Line Drawing. 13Xg In. 
(Henry Herman). ‘ , 
30 | ARTHUR J. Goopman.| War Notes. sst Royal | Vol. IV., Part 17, facing | Monochrome Drawing. | 23x 171n. 
Dragoons. P- 49. 


The time available for sending in the Coupon tor the Tenth Distribution of Prizes has been extended to 
December roth. 
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ty priest 


by Special Appointment 
to 


BRH. the Prince of Wales. LONDON—15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


CYCLES. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ Co., LTD. 


Works: COVENTRY. 


PARIS—10, Rue Brunel. 











THE HOSPITAL 


Sick CHILDREN, 
Great Ormond St., W.C. 


Please send One Guinea 
As your Subscription to help 
the Sick Children of the Poor. 


ADRIAN HOPE, 


Secretary. 








t 
The Magazine Art Union. 
PRESIDENT. 
: * The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
COUNCIL. 
. ‘ FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
+ ROBERTS, V.C, 
‘ LORD RONALD GOWER. 
‘ LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
+ SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 
, SIR WALTER BESANT. 
; THE HON. T. W. LEGH, M.P, 
‘ HAMILTON AIDE, Esq. 
. GRANT ALLEN, Esq. 
° ‘Tk DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq. 
. ARTHUR LAW, Esq. 
‘ HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
: THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq. 
. Hon, See. : E, A. N, MORLEY, Esq. 


Offices: 5, CLEMENTS INN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


| 








ALL THE WORLD OVER 
"aia 


ESSEX & CO., 
WALL PAPER PRINTERS, 
M4 & 116, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 
AND ESSEX MILLS, BATTERSEA, 


a 








DIRECTIONS. 

I. The envelope must be torn out at the perforations 

{ marked thus ¢ + : 

{ II. Two half-penny English stamps (zo diz ded), or 
one penny stan nP, uncancelled, must be placed in the 
slits cut in the bottom division. 

III. The name and an address within the Unite 
Kingdom of the person wishing to participate in the 
drawing must be clearly written in the space provided 
for that purpose. 

IV. The coupon shoul : then be carefully folded at 
~ dotte d lines * * in order as numbered r to 4. 

The envel pe thus formed should be moistened 
ps: re gummed, placed in a separate stamped envelope, 
to be addressed to the office of the MAGAzINE ART 
Union, and posted so as to reach its « 
later than the first post on the mornin 
December, 1896. 

VI. If anything be written in, or, if any written 
matter accompany the coupon, other than the date 
with the name and an address within the United King- 
dom of the member, and unless the uncance 
enclosed are two Soonaaee half-penny stamps 





esting ation not 
ug of the 11th 














tamps 
ir one 


penny English stamp, the oupon sha Il be excluded 
from the Ballot and the stz ump s therein fe orfe ited 
The directions appearing ab must he litevallu and strictly 
adhered to, othevwies coupons contvanening these. divectione will 
be disqualified, 
¥ 2 , 


I desire to participate in the next distribution of 
prises of THe Macazine Art Union, J under- 
| take to abide strictly by the rules and directions 
| printed hereon. I agree that the copyright in any 





prize won by me shall belong to the donor thereof, and 
I request that such prise be forwarded at my risk and 
cost in such manner as the Council may determine. 


Dated oe 189 


| NAME. 
| 


| ADDRESS 


CARIN Aner LARA 


: 2 
° r4 —_— 
: © é = 
° é ow 
. 
; Insert in © these slits 2 m 
¢ Two Half § penny $ a 
‘ Stamps, org One Penny § 
Stamp, Un© cancelled foe = 
° é m 
j © $a 
. : §. fm 
yes a ata a aa a ata mere 





W. D. & H. 0. WILLS’S 


“Best Bird’s Eye” 
AND THE 


I id 


“Three Castles” Tobacco 


wing depots in 














*"YI01 Jaquia 





IM 
“LOTIVG HLNGL 


oq yy 
9 WIA 


QI 4 


’d 





yunOUUY 
-3q, 9} «WI 


IIR 


pe 








Send 


FOR 


CHUBB’S 


New Safe 


and Lock Price List, 


post free ; 


128, QUEEN VicTORIA ST., 


Lonpbon, E.C. 











N.B.—The “PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” in which alone this Coupon a:pears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom on the 18th of each month, 


(P.T.O. 








THE 





MAGAZINE ART UNION, 


Under Licence of the Board of Trade, granted pursuant to the provisions of the Art Unions Act, 


9 & to Vic., cap. 48. 


The names of the Prize Winners in the Ninth and Tenth Ballots will be announced in the January and February 


numbers of the 


“Patt Matt MAGAZINE.” 





PARTICULARS OF 


The Eleventh Distribution of 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
MONOCHROME 
DRAWINGS 


AND 


ETCHINGS, 


With the names of the Artists whose 
works have been selected, will be 
advertised in the January Number 
of the 


“pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


to be published on DECEMBER 
18TH. 

















The operations of 


The MAGAZINE ART UNION 


are for the present 
confined exclusively to 


readers of the 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 





NOTICE. 


The directions printed on the fore- 
going page must be literally and strictly 
adhered to, otherwise Coupons contra- 


vening the conditions will be disqualified. 


This Coupon must be carefully folded 


and enclosed in a separate stamped en- 


velope, and addressed to the 


MaGAZINE ART UNION, 


5, CLEMENT’s INN, Lonpon, W.C. 


on or before December 10th, 1896. 





This Coupon is available 


for the 


TENTH DISTRIBUTION 








only, 


Nov. 18 to Dec. 


10, 1896. 
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THE 


Prize WINNERS 


NINTH DISTRIBUTION 


Will be announced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THI 


“Pall AMall 
Magazine,” 


issued on DECEMBER 181, and 
further Prize Winners will be published 


menthly subsequently. 











The 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


in which alone this Coupon 
appears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom on the 18th of each 


month, 








The envelope must be posted so as to reach its destination not later 
morning of the 11th December, 1896. 


P.T.O. 





than the first post on the 
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LONDON 


AGENTS FOR 


ELS WICK 


CYCLES 





CAMERAS 


XMAS PRESENTS. 








makes of 


STEREOSCOPIC 


COMPANY 


iCan supply from Stock all the best known 


CAMERAS 


FRE 








LESSONS ARE GIVEN TO 
PURCHASERS. 


200-PAGE CATALOGUE 
FREE BY POST FOR NINE STAMPS, 


DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING, 
ENLARGING, » 








The London 


Stereoscopic 


Company, 


‘ 





d 


+ A SPECIALITE. 


106 & 108, 
Regent 
St., W. 


And 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


¢ 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
and “ARETHUSA ” and “CHICHESTER” Training Ships. [Founded 1843, 
London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 


As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdom it may come. Over 14,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
service. 900 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 














Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 


Life Subscription for two votes .. «» £1010 0 Annual Subscription for two votes ee) 
Life Subscription for one vote .. - oe a Annual Subscription for one vote te 01 6 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


Instituted 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE, _ [Imstituted 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 


The Patients (numbering 10,186 in 1895) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. 
Over Haifa Million Patients (516,000) have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, ree pee and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL, HOLLOWAY, N. 
VERY POOR, FREE, AND UNENDOWED. 
SITUATED in the North of London, in a district containing a Population of ONE MILLION, hitherto 
unprovided with Hospital accommodation. 1800 In-patients and 25,000 Out-patients annually. 
40 BEDS UNUSED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 
4A SHARE OF YOUR ALMSGIVING IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
LEWIS Hl. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
SHADWELL, E. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


_The Hospital is at present free from debt to either Bankers or Tradesmen, but £1500 is required for 
maintenance to 318t December. 


The Yearly Expenditure averages £28000. 35,000 New Patients treated Annually. 
The Hospital is Free, Unsectarian, and Unendowed. HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
THOMAS HAYES, SECRETARY. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


‘ With nearly 1000 Agencies, Annually Relieves over 10,000 Persons. 

The rescued sailor, fisherman, etc., is instantly cared for on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, etc., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 
Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN. Chairman of Committee—Vice-Admiral E. S, ADEANE, C.M.G. 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esgq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

(Telegrams—" Shipwrecked, London.”) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS “72ently solicited by the RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


in its SUNSHINE MISSION amid the DARK SLUMS 
OF LONDON. 


For over Fifty Years this Society has been benefiting in varied helpful ways the very Poor Children of our City. 


Ite needs are CONTRIBUTIONS IN MONEY, also Cloth!ng (new and worn), with Boots, 
Toys, and Cards, etc. 


Kindly send for the last Annual Report. 
37, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C, JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 


FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 
Pairon—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
THE Lorp GLENESK, Chairman, HENRY E. WRIGHT, 7vreasurer. 











NO ENDOWMENT. HERBERT H. JENNINGS, Secrelary. 
Nearly Five Thousand Rescued Waifs! 
WHERE? 


In “DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES,” with their 85 distinct Houses. 

WHY WERE THEY ADMITTED? 
Because they were destitute; without any other condition, either as to age, sex, creed, birthplace, 
nationality, physical condition, or money payment or guarantee. 

HOW ARE THEY TRAINED ? 


The Boys are carefully taught in tourteen different handicrafts; the Girls are brought up in cottage life 
to domestic service. 


HOW DO THEY SUCCEED IN AFTER LIFE? 
SPLENDIDLY! Over o8 per cent. of the 8725 Emigrants, for instance, have turned out satisfactorily. 
HOW MANY DESTITUTE OR ORPHAN CHILDREN ARE ADMITTED WEEKLY? 
From 40 to 60. Every twenty-four hours about Eight souls are added to Dr. Barnardo’s Family. 
HOW ARE THEY MAINTAINED? 
Solely by the freewill offerings of the benevolent. 





Remittances should be sent to The ‘Treasurer, WiLL1AM Fow er, Esq.; to the Chairman of Committee, 
Howarp WIi..1aMs, Esq. ; or to the Founder and Director, Dr. THos. J. BARNARDO, at the address given below. 


Head Offices of the Homes: 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


One of the Oldest Home Missionary Societies. Founded in 1835. Employs 481 Missionaries— 
123 of whom visit Men only. Over Half a Million MEN visited last year. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: F, A. BEVAN, Esq. 

Secretaries: Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. Rev. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 
Office: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 


Theatrical Mission & Institute, Macready House, Covent Garden. 


Under the Fmmediate Patronage of H.#K.H. the Princess Christian, H.R.H. the Duchess of Work, and 
D.R.H. the Duchess of Teck. 


Reading, Recreation, and Music Rooms for Professionals. Buffet, Cubicles, Library, Orphanage, ete. 


The good work done by this Institution must come to a standstill unless a large increase 
of Income be at once secured. 


ALFRED B. HARDING, Director. 
AN APPEAL FROM THE ORPHANS. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


HE GOVERNORS of this old-established Charity, now 139 years old, which has trained more than 5000 
Children, earnestly appeal for your help, urgently needed at the present time, Any Contribution, however 
small, will be most thankfully received, and all information given by 


ALGERNON C., P. COOTE, M.A., Secretary. Offices: 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
Bankers: LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, PRINCES STREET, E.C, 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


Patron: her Majesty the Queen. 
This Society carries on Medical Mission Work amongst the Fishermen on the North Sea Fishing- 
grounds and elsewhere. 
In- and Out-Patients in 1895 - 10,609. Number of £--7.::3 held in 1895 - 2,485. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. Requires 220,00@p:rannum. Help urgently appealed for. 
Treasurer: THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. Offices: 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ue CHRISTMAS APPEALS. | 
OUR NAVIES—'WARSPITE’ TRAINING SHIP 


(ESTABLISHED I 
For Destitute and other Poor Boys of Good Character. 
Over 62,800 Boys have been Trained, Clothed, and sent to the Royal Navy or Merchant Service. 
Will those who believe in relieving such boys, and in manning British Ships with British Seamen, help ? 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations, much needed, will be received by WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO., 
20, Birchin Lane, E.C.; or at Marine Society’s Office, Clark's Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., by 


ALBERT E. POLAND, Lieut. R.N., Secrefary. 
WHY WINTER’S WANT calls for WINTER’S WORK on the part of 


ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


Because for 36 years past the Sickly and Destitute, the Hungry and Helpless, have, in large 
numbers, sought and received our aid. 

Because to so many of the Deserving Poor Winter and Want come hand in hand. 

Unrelieved their sufferings are piteous! We seek to distribute Foed, Firing, Blankets, and Clothing. 

Your Financial Support earnestly solicited !! 


Treasurer, F, A. BEVAN, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Superiniendent, WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, London, W.C. 
Cheques and Postal Orders may be crossed ‘‘ Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Limited.” 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, 


FOR 


FISTULA AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
Founded 1835.1 CITY ROAD, E.C. [Founded 1835, 


The only ENTIRELY FREE HOSPITAL for the Treatment of these Painful and 
Distressing Diseases. 


III LILO WWW 


Annual Subscriptions only £318,: under one-eighth of the amount required annually. 


OVER 300 SUFFERERS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Subscriptions and Donations urgently needed, and will be thankfully received by— 


R. BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer, 68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.; or 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, E.C. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INST". 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

















* 





IS TO GIVE 


NOW SUPPORTING 
R A PENSI 
A MOMWHEN OLD, DESTITUTE & HELPLESS. 100 INMATES. 260 PENSIONERS. 


276 are now on the list of Applicants for its benefits. 
“IF THOU CANST DO ANYTHING, HAVE COMPASSION ON US AND HELP US." 


Treasurer, R. WILLIAMS, Esq., M.P. (Banker). Chairman, ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Office: 58, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. J. BAILEY WALKER, Secretary. 


EXTENSION of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, Brompton. 


Tue pressure for admission has rendered an Extension a long-felt necessity. A NEW BUILDING has been 
Erected (opposite the original Hospital), containing 

137 ADDITIONAL BEDS, 
making a total ot $21 Beds, all of which are fully occupied. The ordinary Expenditure of the Parent Hospital 
is about £17,000 a year, and the Maintenance of the New Building increases the expenses to over £24,000 4 
year. The Charit y, being unendowed, is dependent on Donations Legacies. 














ju ptions 
CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore much NEEDED, and are earnestly solicited in aid of the Funds. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 
Treasurer—W. 8. DEACON, Esq. WILLIAM H. THEOBALD, Seeretary. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Funds Urgently Needed for the Support of this Great Charity. 


Owing to the prevailing agricultural depression, the rental value of its landed property has fallem from 
240,000 to 290,000 per annum, thus depriving the Charity of half its income. 
DONATIONS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
HENRY H. GIBBS, President; ED. H. LUSHINGTON, Treasurer. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 
AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 


N the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little Boys and Girls to whom all active life 

is a closed book, for eaeh one is afflicted with hip disease. They come from all parts. The place is homely in 

the extreme ; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of all is the 

merry laughter that rings through the rooms. The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived of 

almost every childish pleasure’and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, as a rule, eligible for ordinary 
hospitals, as the treatment required is too long. 








The poor place being unendowed, Annual Subscribers to the amount of £1000 are required to permit of the work 
being carried on free of debt. Surely there are 500 among us who will subscribe £2 2s. a year. They would not 
miss it much, and oh, how those sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief and cure! If 
the readers of this appeal will only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly away, for the 
benefit is so great, the need so obvious and so urgent, and the case so good. 


All Benefactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 
ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, PATRON: H.M, THE QUEEN, 
HE sole object of the Society is to secure to every child in the land that its life shall be at least endurable. 
It does this with great success by enforcing and by encouraging the reasonable treatment of children by their 
parents. The Society is not a Charity, nor is it in any way concerned with charity, save as it removes the main 
cause of the need of much ay for children—viz., the vices, apathy, and irresponsibility of parents. Its sole 
object is to secure justice for children, and thus to reduce, indeed to abolish, their diess and helpless sufferings. 


Chairman of Committee—The EARL OF ANCASTER. 
Director and Secretary—Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. Assistant Secretary—Miss MARY P. BOLTON. 
Treasurer—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. Bankers—The BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Donations and New Annual Subscriptions are asked tor on behalf of the SICK CHILDREN. 











ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


Church of England Watfs & Strays Society. 
Patron: - - THE QUEEN. 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED for the SUPPORT of 2400 Orphan, Destitute, 
and Outcast Children in the Society's Homes and Boarded Out. 


Cheques and Pestal Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Lloyd's Bank, St. Fames's Street Branch.” 
Church House, Wesiminster, S.W. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND, W.C. 


THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 














Requires urgent help. Donations and New Annual Subscriptions gratefully 
received by the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


25,114 Patients were Relieved Last Year. 


The Wards are all open, and Extra Beds are very frequently required. Expenditure, £20,000; Assured 
Income, £1000. 





The Committee of Management earnestly ask for further contributions, that the work ef the Hospital may 


be fully maintained. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 
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A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 


94, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PECKHAM, 

“« Fuly 12th, 
‘DEAR SIR,—I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings, but I 
should like to thank you. Your Lozenges have done wonders in relieving 
my terrible cough. Since I had the operation of ‘Tracheotomy’ (the 
same as the late Emperor of Germany, and unlike him, thank God, I am | 
still alive) performed at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, no one could 
possibly have had a more violent cough; it was so bad at times that it 
quite exhausted me. The mucus, which was very copious and hard, has 

been softened, and I have been able to get rid of it without difficulty. 

“I am sir, yours truly, J. HILL.” 


DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


ROUTH PARK, CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, | 
“* Sept. 28th, 1893. 
‘*] have, indeed, great pleasure in adding my testimony to your 
excellent preparation of Cough Lozenges, and I have prescribed it now 
for the last eight years in my hospitals and private practice, and found 
it of great benefit. I often suffer from Chronic Bronchitis; your 
Lozenge is the only remedy which gives me immediate ease. Therefore | 
I certainly and most strongly recommend your Lozenges to the public 
who may suffer from Catarrh, Bronchitis, Winter Cough, or any kind of | 
Pulmonary Irritation. | 
‘‘ Yours truly, 
“A. GABRIEL, M.D., L R.C.P. and L.M., Edinburgh, 
L.R.C.S. and L.M., Edinburgh.” 


USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. | 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. | 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. | 


“IT IS 75 YEARS AGO” since KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES were 
first made, and the sale is larger than ever, because they are unrivalled 
in the relief and cure of Winter Cough, Asthma, and Bronchitis; one 
alone gives relief. 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


| 

| 

aon | 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges, the unrivalled remedy for COUGHS, | 











>>> 


HOARSENESS, and THROAT TROUBLES, are sold in Tins at 
1/1 each by all Chemists. 
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¥ =| SHIRTS "37 IRELAND 
HERE'S A 


‘ The Home of Linen Industry, 
POINT 3 ie 


worth remembering. It isthe = ies 
“business” end of one of our EE PER CENT 


5/- 
" BRITISH ’ 


STYLOGRAPHIG PENS,— 


which are acknowledged on all = 

hands to be the most useful a 

pens made. A perfectluxury & 

to write with, they glide over = 

the paper like a superfine lead 

pencil, and hold enough ink for = 
a day’s incessant writing. 


MADE IN 3 QUALITIES— 
5i-, 7is & 12/6, = 


post free. Money returned in LE Pr. 
. full if pen is Lo liked. Unrivalled fo 


Good for every class of work except shorthand, & FIT = DU RA BI LITY= VA LUE 
for that nothing can surpass our Fine longeloth bodies. Pure Irish Linen fittings. 
: HIRTS — 33/= and 45/= per Half-dozen. 
or Se ss oeampte Shirt, 5/6 or ® 
2/6 to 10/6 each. EVENING SHIRTS—39/- &51/- pe Half dos 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. ——, ae ¥ - 8/6. nape 
Post F. in the kingdom on receipt o' 
BURCE, WARREN & RIDCLEY, =| 2.5: Foreign Postage extra. Send size of collar, 
11, Clerkenwell Creen, LONDON, E.C. chest, and height, or pattern shirt. 
’ mine ee wHi|TAAFFE & COLDWELL, 
81, Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 





ut 
Wii 


TR ee 











Leather Reading Cases 


GOLD LETTERED, 
For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the Publisher. 





PRICE is. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES: 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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(SIXTY-FIRST YEAR, 1896-97.) 





THE ART UNION OF LONDON, 


$nstituted 1837, 


Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1846. 





A superb Etching, 
by 


JAMES DOBIE, 


of this important 
picture, which was 
exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 
1894, will be the 
presentation plate 
to Members of the 
Art Union for the 
current year. 


Every subscriber 
of 


ONE GUINEA 


will become entitled 
to an _ impression, 


ON INDIA 
PAPER, 


of this plate, or to 
select from the many 
fine Engravings and 
Etchings previously 
issued by the So- 
ciety,* or to one of 
the series of bronze 
medals, 


And IN ADDITION 


will participate in 
the 


DRAWING 
FOR PRIZES OF 
WORKS OF ART, 


Comprising the right 
to select pictures 
from the Public Ex- 
hibitions, and other 
works of art selected 
by the Council. 





2, STRAND. 


HORZ SERENA, by E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Dimensions of the engraved pa t, 34} inches x x2} inches. 


(Copyright Registered.) 


President: 
The Most Honourable 
The MARQUIS OF 
LOTHIAN, K.T. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR PROOF 
IMPRESSIONS. 


Signed Artist’s Proofs 
on Japanese Vellum 
(200 impressions 
only), § guineas with 
five chances of a 
Prize or 3 guineas 
with one chance. 


Mr, Poynter has writ- 
ten with regard to 
the etching :— 


“I consider that 
Mr. Dobie has ren- 
dered admirably a 
most difficult subject. 
The picture is full 
of detail, and while 
he has spared no 
pains to carry oul 
every part with the 
utmost patience, he 
has kept in view the 
general effect. As 
an etching the work- 
manship is beautiful. 
He has brought to 
an excellent result a 
most laborious task.” 


Full particulars of the system of the Art Union, and lists of alternative work issued by the 





Seciety, are contained in a General Prospectus sent post free on application. 
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Fire INSURANCE on: FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


jee stalin 


© Issue FIRE Poaceae REneEDRS 








































to the Annual Subsenber ‘to 6 
Anat certain Ys ; 


oMAGAZINE 


“2) POLICIES 5 


also iggued against. . 


ez SGncaAAY a LARCENY 


ri sON MOST ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 
Deg ATS DS 
hs Gils CC COMBINONSTNS = ilo Vexarious S RESTRICTIONS, 


provi ISSUED, FOR ABOVERISKS EITHER” SEPARATELY.OR ‘OR TEI | 
For fill particulars apply to 


f THE MANAGER OF ANY RAILWAY BOOKSTALL, 



























oe OWN NEWSAGENT 


OR ‘To THE “6% ’ @ 





ACME INSURANCE COMPANY: 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 72 
'M ing Director y, 
Pog gy —=ENGOy a= LONDON, W.C, 





THE EXTRAORDINARY BENEFITS AND ADVANTAGES THAT ARE 
OFFERED UNDER THE POLICIES OF THE ACME INSURANCE COM- 
PANY MAY BE SECURED BY INSERTING THE NECESSARY PARTICU- 
LARS IN THE PROPOSAL FORM ON THE OTHER SIDE HEREOF 
AND ADDRESSING TO THE HEAD OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.€. 


d 
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ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, L4d. 


PROPOSAL FORM. 


In combination with my Annual Subscription to the PALL MALL MaGaAziNE, 


Please insure my Private Residence, situate at (or tadeine Howse, Apartments or Fiat and) 


ength and Nature of Tenancy or Occupation. 














VALUE. PREMIUM. 
AGAINST FIRE.—Building (Value) .. £ : £ : 
Contents —Household 
Furniture and Effects ... £ 4 2 
Articles exceeding . 
&t0 in value to Jewellery, Pictures, and 
declared. | Valuables... ; we & RAG detalles : 8 
ToraL FULL VALUE OF CONTENTS £ - $ $ 














AGAINST BURGLARY AND 
HOUSEBREAKING.— 
Contents—(on full valu 
as above described) nar : : £ : : 
AGAINST BURGLARY, 
HOUSEBREAKING, AND 
LARCENY.— Contents —(on full value 











as above described) ow ZZ Obamas $ H 
PoLicy FEE ... oe ase ra : : © 
TOTAL PREMIUMS... dis 4 : : 





I make the above application subject to the Stowles oan and the conditions endorsed on the Policy, and I 
agree to accept them as the basis of my contract with the ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

(a) That the premises are solely occupied for Private Residence, and that no business of any nature is 
transacted thereon. (Premises occupied for professional purposes are considered as private residences.) 

(d) 7 no application made by me for Insurance against Fire or Burglary has ever been refused by any 

ompany. 

(c) That no claim for loss by Fire or Burglary which I have at any time made has been disputed. (Jf otherwise, 
state particulars here.) 

(d) That no policy for loss by Burglary, Housebreaking or Larceny, shall be valid unless the full value of the 
contents has been declared and premium paid thereon. 


CONDITIONS REFERRING TO FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. 

(e) That I have declared the full value of the Property insured, but it is understood that if the amount hereby 
declared is less than the full actual value, I am only insured pro rata. 

(/) That no premises used for any business whatever are situated within 25 yards of my residence on the same 
side of the road. 

(g) That my residence is supplied with water by a public water company. 

is Clause may be waived by special arrangement.) 

(4) That my premises are built of brick or stone, and roofed with slates or tiles, and contain no independent 
stove or stove piping. 

(#) That I am unaware of any special conditions that in any way increase the ordinary risk of fire. (Jf any such 
conditions exist, state particulars here.) 


CONDITIONS REFERRING TO BURGLARY, HOUSEBREAKING 
AND LARCENY INSURANCE ‘ONLY. 


(j) That my premises have the proper fastenings to doors and windows, and that I will take the proper precau- 
tions to see that | are closed. sy 

(k) That the premises shall not be left unoccupied, by day or night, for a period exceeding seven days consec:tively 
unless notice has previously been given in writing to the nearest police station. In any case the premises 
are not to be left unoccupied for more than 30 days consecutively. 


(1) That my policy does not cover me for the loss of any Documents of Title, money or securities for money in 
orm. 


any 

(m) That any loss arising from Burglary, Housebreaking or Larceny is net in any way, directly or indirectly, due 
to any action of negligence or omission on the part of any perscn or persons resident on the premises or 
employed by me, or by any person or persons so resident. . 


Full Name of Applicant 
Usual Signature 

Occupation 
Business Address (if any ) 
Agent’s Name and Address 


No Policy issued for a smaller amount than £250, nor for less than a ycar. 
Policies can be issued against loss by Fire or Burglary combined or separately. 
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He Aa Aue & Go's Fountain Pens. 











THE “PELICAN” SELE-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 


10 Has an Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, Secure against Leakage 10 
6 in the Pocket. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regulated with gs 


the greatest nicety. 





HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO BE BY FAR THE BEST 
OF ANY YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 
In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, and fitted with Special 
Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


THE “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(PATENTED) 


HOLDS A LARGE SUPPLY OF INK. READY FOR INSTANT USE. 
3/ 3/6 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink 
for any length of time. 












. pS SS eee See ee a aor) 
(atte. ee ee ee a eeacmea oe ce oan 


ced 


IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 
Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pen, 5,6 & 10/6; 
with Gilt Mounts and Best Quality 14-carat Gold Pen, Iridium-Pointed, 126, 


“NOTA BENE” STYLOGRAPH ox FLUID PENCIL 


(PATENTED) 
5 / IS READY FOR INSTANT USE, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 5 / 
= May be Carried in any Position, without risk of Leakage. m0 












23¢/.= = SS er Se 7 = — 
Holds a Large supply of Ink, which is preserved in excellent condition for an indefinite period. 


All the Parts are composed of Materials entirely unacted upon by the acid of any Ink. 
IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


WITH NEEDLE, SPRING, AND NOZZLE, MADE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. WHOLESALE ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hcurs. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared onty by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of aes vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 








TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men, 
Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position. Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Falace of Henry VI, 


17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/0, 6/9, and 10/9. 

















Foor’s 


EXERCISER. 


Ca A COMP, ETE 
HOME GYMNASIUM 


Worked on a new principle 
which scientifically exércises 
and developes every part of the 
body without strain or fatigue. 
It strengthens the muscles, in- 
vigorates the body, stimulates 
the whole system into healthful 
activity and makes one feel 
better—eat better—sleep better 
—work better. Suitable for both 
sexes, and adjustable to the 
Athlete or Invalid. Highest 
Medical endorsements. 


Prices from 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 






















The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


FOLDING BATH CABINET 
Enables everyone to 
enjoy in their own 
home all the luxuries 
and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour, 
Oxygen, Medicate 
and Perfumed Baths. 
A sure Cure for|Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints 
Rheumatism, eic,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy "ein, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
portable, can be used 
in any room, and folds 
up when not in use. ///ustrated Descriptive Circular Kom 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 95. New Bond St., London, W. 











VARICOSE ' VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


72-page Catalogue 
of ee 3 Appliances 
post free. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 














EGIVEN WAY with EVERY Balser 





(Requires no heating or waiting days to ay before placed in boil, as 


A Voucher entitling Purchasers to thelr Meee or Monogram RUBBER 
STAMP for Marking Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, with EN- 
Lancee BLUE WRAPPER INK,an improved LINEN STRETCHER. 

ON.—Original and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark “ CRYS- 
TAL PALACE, % pe the words ‘ Prepared by the daughter of the late 
John Bond.” See vou get it. Detdt. 15. Southgate Road. London, N. 








COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 


Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Jv 

‘é TEU ~ 
& t 
Wi een 
‘te si 
1 a 
a FF 
TE ~S “ 
= S 
<= FE 
z 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY = 4. 
£10,000 REWARD | $3 S"dioninyey teat 


Ib,, 2J- 1 
oa a Sustaining. —Vi 


Lats 
ORKS, BERMO DSEY, S.E. 
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NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S 


BOXES, FILES» 
AND 
CABINETS, 
For LETTERS, 
PAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
Music, ETC. 
POPULAR CABINET, No. 243. FUMIGATED OAK, 188 CARRIAGE Pato, 
One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 


Size, 12 in. high X 12 in. wide x roin. deep. Four drawers quarto. 
Sold by all Stationers, Send for Catalogue. Mention this Magazine. 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 









"TheDliciousEsseross of TheVilt itself 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY C° 


177, NEW BOND ST. LONDON. .wW. 
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Paice ae. Me Me, Mn nM 
1 ips 7¢ «4 gO00 TESTIMONIALS 


USED AT 


J THE NAVAL, 


DANCES, 
bears his 


SIMPLY * mous signature + 
— address 


uri Wrpanshukive 














Deafness, Head Noires, Discharges, &c., no mat- 
ter of how long standing, completely cured by the 
new scientific “AURAL BATTERY” (patd.) 
Artificial Lar drums, Discs, &c., entirely supersed: d. 
Mr, Gregory, 23, Alfred Place, London, W., 
says :—“Although Tam over 80 years old Ican now, 
by the help of your treatment, hear as well as I 
could when 18,” Descriptive Pamphlet, convincing 
Testimonials, and Advice FREE om 
Professor G. KEITH- HARVEY, 

8, Pall Mall, London. Aind:y mention this paper. 












| ROOMS,¢ 70000: 


tHe ORIGINAL $ 


Prof. A. Loisette’s 


WORLD FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE 
"| MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Endorsed by EDUCATORS, SCIENTIFIC, PROFES- 
SIONAL and BUSINESS MEN a]! over the world. 
Abridged from six books to one. Handsomely bound, with 
portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s, 6d. 
English. Prospectus and testimonials sent FREE. Address, 
A, LOISEITE, 237, Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200, Regent 
Street, London, England, 








BEAUTIFIED 


by Photographs and g 
*& Photogravures after \ } 
Celebrated 6 


Pietures. 


Illustrated ] “ 
Catalogue 


Bean Puoro. Co., 
133, New Bond St., 
LONDON, W. 





£46644666666666666666666666666666666666 





99O09006060006666066008 COS SSS OCC C CCC CeCe TY 


4 The world-renowned 
MACKILL 4 Scotch remedy for 
ASTHMA, Bro’ chitis, 

Shortness of Breath, Croup, Catarrh, and Influenza. 
Gives instant relief, TINS, 
followed by PERMA: AST M M Ax 1/9, 2/0 & 
NENT CURE. 4/6 each. 
Tuousanps oF LetTrrRs LIKE THE FOLLOWING TESTIFY 


3 : 
4 
P 
: 
7 
- 
q 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

: 

} 

To Irs ExcELLENT QUALITIES, : 
Roscommon, Ireland. . 

Dear Sir, 7 
Please send another dozen of your celebrated cure. 4 

Enclosed I send a P.O.O. It has completely cured a $ 

few here, and rescued one girl from death. 4 

Yours truly, M. J. O'Briew. 

[Of all Chemists.) : 

Free Sample Tin on application to ‘ 

} Proprietor MACKILL’S ASTHMA CURE, BATHCATE, N.B. 3 


shbobhbbbhbrbbdbsttbteboeeosest 66666 
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OLD DUKE 


BLEND OF srEcusily SELECTED 


Highland Whisky 


1s of an excellence and purity unexcelled 
or equalled by any other. 

ACE AND QUALITY CUARANTEED. 
Buy direct from the blender and thusobtain 
a really genuine and honest whisky. 
One Dozen Case, containing 2 gallons in 
12 Bottles (as facsimile), sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receiptof P.O.O. 

or cheque for 40}-. 


MATTHEW HENDRIE, 78, Wellington 8t., 
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EDWARDS’ 


‘“HARLEN E’ 


RESTORES THE HAIR. 





PROMOTES THE GROWTH. 





ARRESTS THE FALL. 





STRENGTHENS THE GROWTH. 





Specially Prepared ani Perfum d Fragrant and Refreshing. A Luxury 
and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


| 


It acts as a Tonic to the Hair, and where it is used no other preparation is necessary. For 
Preserving and rendering the Hair beautifully soft ; for removing Dandruff, etc. 


1/-, 2/6, & (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, of all Chemists, Hairdressers, & Stores. 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holborn, W.C. 


THE VERY FINEST DRESSING. 








USED EVERYWHERE. 
THE CERTAIN PROOF THAT 





IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

















A WORD IN YOUR EAR 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, 
hands, arms, and hair & 

is found in the perfect 
action of the Pores, 


produced by 


The most effective 
skin _ purifying 
beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BeRY & Sons, 1, King 
Deve anp CuBa. CokpP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 













































R. WYLIE HILL & Co.'s 
“SAFETY” 


HOT WATER BOTTLES 


Made of Best Rubber, 
SIZES. 
10x 8 
12x 8 
12x10 
14x 8 
14x10 
16 x 10 
16x12 - 
Covers, any siz 






s. 
4 


eowvocooo® 


e2naegnen 


1/6. 


£ 


— 


Delivered Free by Post. 
R. WYLIE HILL & CO, 
(Cc. DEPARTMENT), 
Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





WARRANTED PURE, 


WAR-PUR 


(REGISTERED) 


WOOL 





a know of a brand of Underwear which 
WOOL, and w ich can be sold at prices considerably below 
thos » of more expensive and better known brands, For Ladies, 
Gen lemen, and Children 


A trial of the WAR-PUR Underclothing will convince 
the wearer that it is “CHEAP. HUT GOOD.” 
Price Lists Free. 
COOPER, HUNTER & RODGER, 
63, BUCHANAN STREET, CLASGOW. 





UNSHRINKABLE, SOFT, and COMFORTABLE. 
|* these days of artful adulteration, the public will be glad to 
ts WARranted PURe 








Ask your Grocer for POULTON & NOEL’S POTTED MEATS, 6d. per Tin. 
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DOUGHTY’S 


USED BY THE “JENNY LIND 
LEADING S$ CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
VOCALISTS. BE SALVINI, ete. 


VOICE LOZENGES 


Have been known to and appreciated by 
thousands of Musical, Literary, and other 
Celebrities for nearly forty years. 


Leaders of Psalmody, Choir Members, Reciters, 
Singers, etc., shou d always be armed against possible 
emergencies by having with them three or four of these 
(Doughty’s) unequalled VOICE LOZENGES. 


Proprietors—F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
«1 & 3, King Edward Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Gd,, 18,, 28. Gd,, 58,, and 118, 








RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
















INVALUABLE FOR SORE = THROATS, ETC. 
‘* Alkaram,” if inhaled on the first symptoms, will 
at once arrest them, and even when a cold has been 
neglected and become severe, it will give immediate 
relief, and generally cure in one day. It contains no 
narcotic, and never produces any unpleasant = 
Or att CHEmtsTS, OR Post FREE, 28., FRO 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 & 3, KingEdward St. ‘London, E.C. 








THIS elegant Baby Car is 
equally adapted for use 
THE as a Sleeping Car for a young 
TROUVILLE bane or : Mail hoo for an 
ay older chilc 1. New regis- 
SASY oe design. 2. Runs on 
four silent wheels. 3. Small 

4. Very safe, centre of gravity being very low. 
6. Occupies less space than any 





light front wheels. 
5. Hitching’s Patent é ee Springs. 
other. 2: Has deep well forlegs and feet—no cramping. 8. Hitching’s 


Patent *‘ Any Position Hood.” 9. Half the weight of a wood body: 
fine wicker and grass. 10. Coolinsummer. 11. Artistically painted. 
12. Beautifully upholstered in pale blue or art green. 


Bankers: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK. 
Telegram Address > ** HITCHING, LONDON.” 
Liverpool Agency: 74, BOLD STREET. 

Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. 
Works ; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, 





Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 


the Premier es of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 




















have extensive Showrooms at 
198, Oxford Street, London, W. (33;,2:'*: ) 
23, 21, & 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
28, Knightsbridge, S.W. ("**ciiss."*") 


Messrs. HITCHING & WYNN have recently had the 


honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince Edward 
of York, having previously executed orders for H.M the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinboro’, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 


H.R.H. Princess —— of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, etc.; also the Royal and 
Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portu gal, and 


Ps Swed en. 

HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 2: Gu 1ineas, 
and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not only the 
BEST, but also 25 per cent, cheaper than those sold by Dealers 


and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from the 
actual Manufacturer. Enquiries receive pro mpt and courteous 
attention. Illus:rations free Correspondence solicited. 300 


varieties in stock 








POTTED MEATS, 6d. per Tin. 


Ask your Grocer for POULTON & NOEL’S 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR BELCRAVIAN OX TONCUES. 





SAMPLE TIN BELGRAVIAN TONGUE, 


POULTON & NOEL’S PRESSED BRISKET 








"mM Sune YOU WILL LIKE IT: ¢ 


wg OULTON NGS 


3/9, POST FREE. 


OF BEEF IS DELICIOUS. 


In cardboard boxes and tins. 
free, 1/10, stamps. 


POULTON & NOEL’S SOUPS ARE 
THE BEST. 


In tins and glasses. Sample tin, 1/-; sample 
glass, 1/4, stamps, post free. 


POULTON & NOEL, 
Belgravian Works, London, N. 


Sample post 


‘ul 400d -/t ‘SdNOS NVIAVHD139 S.1ZON F NOLINOd 405 49904 4NOA ySY 
























Pepsalia thoroughty digests the food. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEpPsALiA is cheap. It 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal. 


From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 
at 1/-, 2/-, and 5/-, or 


C. & C. STERN, 62, Cray’s Inn Road, London. 
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Vinolia = 
«» Powder 


ROUGHNESS 

REDNESS - ROUGHNESS 

REDNESS |itam 775 aie ROUGHNESS 

REDNESS |G) | <<Go ROUGHNESS 

REDNESS |aemeleteS eemaasyctewnsteaia im ROUGHNESS 
EON hs 

REDNESS ‘a Rytann Roan’? LONDON.N.W,.4 ROUGHNESS 


For Toulet, Nurseryac 

















REDNESS 








For Redness, Roughness, Toilet, Nursery, etc. 


In White, Pink, and Cream Tints. 











we 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Lady's Pictorial reports :—‘‘ Superseding the old-fashioned toilet powders, which are apt to 
cause acne spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin.” 

The British Medical Journal reports :—‘‘ An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remark- 
able fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet.” 


1/-, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
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| yERY GENTLEm 


sT, ANGLER MAN 
| ae ais, fo} 5 TRAVELER FER, 


ror aaa tis heeg Torturing Disfiguring 
: BEAUTIFULLY %4, ‘SKIN DISEASES 
SOFT, Instantly 


Ko ign, | — 
: marae: 
, | \ (curicura 


GREAT 


J SKIN CURE 


Sold throughout the Lay British 
»* depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward-st., London. Porrsr Drua 































Weare the largest holders of the famous Hand- 
woven I'weeds made by the Irish peasants. A mag- 
nificent assortment for WALKING, CYCLING, 
GOLFING, SHOOTING, etC., tor both Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s wear, from 21d. per yard upward. 
Suit Lengths from 14/-. Costume Lengths from 
17/6. Great warmth with little weight. Almost 
endless wear. Washes like linen. Highly fashion- 
able. Most perfect material in the wor'd for sport 
or country wear. Entire satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded, 

































Patterns free on application. All goods & Cum. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 
carriage pai 
P.M. HAMILTON&Co., 





PORTRUSH, (IRELAND. 

















FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 








7 WOW TO COLOUR YOUR HAIR WITH PERFECT CAFETY ¥ 
HA VALUABLE AID TO PERSONAL BTAUTY 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE WITH EACH BOTTLE 
ONE LIOUID 
No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 
No. 3...Light Brown 


fGolden Brown 
No. 4... or Auburn 


No. 5...Pure Golden 


































Imperial 
Hair Grower 


eee gel 











'armless, Perfect, Permanent & Odourless 








Registered No. 64,596. lint 
Brodie’s Toipaeial Preparations for the. "Hair 


Forwarded per Parcel Post, postage paid, securely packed and free from observation, 
with full instructions. 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 


J. BRODIE & Co., 41, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1868. Once Tried Always Used. 
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TORPID LIVER 











SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 
— Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
ilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, 
Feverishness, etc. 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 





| 


5 TTT 


ne 


Used on the Tooth-brush 





In the 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 

In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Be sure of having SOZODONT, 
eo 


morning, a few drops of 











All Headaches instantly 


or Money Refunded. 





Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- (g 

d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

=. tained, AND WE WILE 

2. at once rerunpd 


THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post w 
tree, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and - 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 





> 
Pe 


Ap 


Emerson’s BROMO- SELTZER q 


Cured 
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V in olia (SOOTHING) 
(EMOLLIENT) > r e q m 


ITCHING 
ITCHING 
ITCHING 
ITCHING 

















FACE SPOTS 
FACE SPOTS 
FACE SPOTS 
FACE SPOTS 


— \RBGuonnen 
INCHING ene FAOE SPOTS 


ITCHING im for teh “Chilbleiris, PACE SPOTS 








, Face Spots ae. 





For Itching, Face Spots, Eczema, 


And the Skin in Health and Disease. 








PRESS NOTICES. 


The Bady reports :—‘“‘ For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly 
efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. It relieves itching 


‘ at once.” 
The Lancet reports :—‘‘ An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, eruptions, etc.” 
The Lady’s Pictorial reports :—‘‘ Vinolia is of value in nettle rash, prickly heat, eczema, irritable 


skin, sores, styes, and herpes.” 


1/13, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
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A Sumpluous Magazine 


Copies of the Volumes of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
containing the several Numbers that are out of print, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, may be obtained of any 
Bookseller, or at the Publishing Office, at the following 
prices :-— 











VOLUME I. May to October 1893. (Six Parts.) 
[Out of Print. 
VOLUME II. November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) 
[Out of Print. 
VOLUME III. May to August 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME IY. September to December 1894. (Four Parts.) 
6s. 6d. 
VOLUME VY. January to April 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME YI. May to August 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 
VOLUME VII. September to December 1895. (Four Parts.) 
8s. 6d. 
VOLUME VIII. January to April 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME IX. May to August 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME X. September to December 1896. (Four Parts.) 
7s. 6d. 


Covers for Binding the First Ten Volumes of this 
much-sought-after Magazine may be obtained on applica- 
tion, price 1s. 2d. each, or post tree rs. 5d. each. 


Leather Reading Cases, gold lettered, for holding a 
single copy of the Patt Matt MAGAZINE, may also 
be had on application to the Publisher. Price rs. 6d, 


post free. 
Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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To Travellers and Readers Wintering Abroad, 





The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Continental Resorts, and 
copies may be obtained on application at the following Railway Boekstalls, Kiosques and 


Agents’ :— 
COREE RESENTATIVE : F. Tennant Pain, 


Aix la es 
Berlin ° 

Cologne . ° 
Dresden . e 


me ° ‘ é 
Frankfort-on-Main . 

Hamburg . . ° 

Hanover . ° ° ° HEO. 
Heidelberg . ° 4 ° BANGEL & SCHMIDT 
Homburg ° i ‘ SCHICK, F. “her 
Stuttgart ; WITTWER, K.: 


FRANCE. 
Biarritz ae ° : BANQUET, VICrFOR 
Cannes e . ° . A ° F 
Hyeres 

Marseilles . 

Mentone é 

Monte Carlo 

Nice . ° ° ‘ ‘ { j ee 
Paris . . ° . . BRENTANO 


108, Fleet Street, London. 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Newsvendor Passage. 
Library, Hohestrasse. 
15, Pragerstrasse. 
Railway Bookstall. 
Railway Bookstall. 
19-21, Brodschrangen. 
85, Ostertrasse and Railway Bookstall. 
» Leopoldstrasse. 
‘ibrary. [stall. 
32, Friedrichstrasse and Railway Book- 


Library, Place de la Mairie. 

Library, 32, Rue d’Antibes, 

Library, 42, Rue d’Antibes. 

News Agency. 

Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 

Library, 17, Rue de Paradis. 

Library, 24, Rue St. Michel. 

— St. J B 
ibrary, 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 

37, Rue a Sonex 


‘so to be obtained at the chief Railuay Stations. 


ALGERIA. 
Algiers : . . PETIT JOURNAL AGENCY. 


8, Boulevard de la République. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam ° é ° ROBBERS F. s 
See ar «ran riot RIRBERGER & KESPER : 

Brussels . e . e - DLETRICH & CO. 

The Hague. : ABRAHAM,A.. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Berne. R . SCHMID, FRANCKE & CO.. 
Geneva . . x ALIOTH, C. E. 


” 
Lausanne . 
Lucerne 


AIST, B. . 
pe . . ‘ +. : SCHL ESINGER, E.. 
St. Moritz . . . ° . . FAIST, C. . 
Terrtiet . , . ° . ‘ SCH LESINGER: E.. 
Thun. . oe ° . STAEMPFLI, E. 


Vevey. ° ° ‘ SCHLESINGER, Bi 


Montreux : 


Bordighera 
Florence 


SEEBER, B._. 
LS ear umaan M. DI 
COSTA, G. . 
MARCO, F. 
ANGELO MONTI & CO. 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL , 
LOESCHER s co. 


ROUX & TS 
ROSENBERG & ae 
POZZO BROS. 

ZANCO, SEBASTIANO - 
ZAGHIS, GOBBO . 
FORETEI, VVE._ . 
LEONZI BROS. ° 


62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

52 & 52, Montague de la Cour 
Oranjeplein, 82. 


Library and Railway Bookstall. 
News Agent, 7, Bouvd. du Théatre. 
Library, 1, Corraterie. 

2, Rue du Bourg. 

Library, Kappelp’atz. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 


Library, Via Vitt. Emanuele. 
24, Lung Arno Acciajoli 
15, Piazza del Duomo. 
Library. 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 
88, Via Cavour. 
4 Via Michele. 
Library, S ation. 
2, Corso Vitt. Emanuele. 
Piazza del Plebiscito. 

07, Via del Corso. 

iazza di Spagna. 
yet ig _ as 

ibrary, Piazza di na. 
Railway Bookstall. abe 
Hotel Tramontano. 
Library, 21, Via Vitt. Emanuele. 
Lay Via ‘ge Emanuele, 


im Via d 
alleria Subalpina. 
% Via Borgino. 
tation Library. 
Library St. Marco. 
Library, Station. 
Railway Bookstall. 
Hotel de Russie. 





NOTICE. 


Uf there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL MALL aoe F. Tennant Pain, 108, Fleet 


Street, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 15. 


of any Country. 


44., which may be sent in Stamps 
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PREPARE FOR A 
GOLD WINTER 


The BEST. and 
CHEAPEST METHOD 













Write for Full Particulars 
to the 


LONDON WARMING 


AND 
of VENTILATING 
Procuring COMPANY, 
WARMTH and 105, REGENT ST., 
COMFORT. The Quadrant, 


LONDON, W. 


Sole Agents for 


‘Choubersky,’ & | Catalogues 
Salimanie, ie pen “ 
And other No L cH bi a E 4 f Testimonials 

ae & : a Post Free. 
Burning Stoves. Se « fin OP ea) 


" CHEMINEE. a 
A. P. FLORENCE, 


Manager. 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 


THE invention of the new 

WILLIAMS marks an epoch in 
STANDARD machines not reached by any 
TYPEWRITER using a ribbon. Its work 





IS _ in plain view, making it 
THE easiest to learn. It is the 
STRONGEST manifolder, the most durable, 


AND runs the easiest. Guaranteed the 





Centrastevete Mer Majecty'o EBL for all kinds of work. 
Government, 
Catalogues sent on Application. 


Williams Typewriter Co. for Europe, 
lo4, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 











City Warehouse : 


123-125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 













SINGLE PAIRS 












SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, oo 
8 ro Blacking, TAN-COLOURED 
31/9 or LEATHER, 
Tan Calf, 21 IP 
30/- 53/6 20 
Patent Calf, 


Best Hand 


63/- 


Write for New Price List, “edition de Luxe,"’ 40 Illustrations, free by post. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding ane Colonial — selected from stock. 
TERMS—Cash with paid on British letter orders only. 


Orde eo 
All letter orders should be yo the City address. 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Absolutely the only genuine and reliable Preserver, Beautifier and Restorer of the Hair; prevents 
scurf and greyness; also in golden colour. Bottles, 3/6, 7/=, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


The best and safest Dentifrice; whitens, preserves, and beautifies the teeth ; no grit nor injurious acids. 
2/9 of all perf «sery dealers, 
Send Postal Order to A. RowLanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, +3 everish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Punples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, etc, 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING, 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WI1HOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early wages. 

From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, acer ye =" 873. 
**DEAR SIR,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have ano 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. mg 5g" pe of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although yesovengy ot a Pr twent -five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘ T SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never ha ad a Headache k Cansipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction 











of himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various 
Sp mew that you may well extend its me ey bono publico. 1 find it maken a ays 4 refreshing and 
exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C 0, Esq.” 


- The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot + ‘told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that ne Capsule is marked ENO’S RUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS. LONDON, 8.E.. bv J. C. FNO’S Patent. 











ISTRESSING HEADACHES, Indigestion, Simulated Neuralgia, and 
Nervous Depression, are frequently caused by some Eweuliarity of the 


ST RAI N E D Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use of proper glasses. 
SEE 


“OUR EVES,” 


(now in its Sixteenth Edition,) price 1s,, by Joun BRownine, F.R.A.S., 


V | S | O N F.R.M.S., President of the British’ Optical Association, etc. ; 
. Or consult, free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, 63, STRAND, LONDON. 
GREEN’S PATENT 


ARCTIC LAMP 


A CANDLE YET NOT A CANDLE. 


The most Dertect Light Giver ever Invented. When In use exactly fering, pe 


















a Wax Candle. Fits in any Candlestick or Plano Sconce. No Guttering, 
Waste, no Smoke, no Smell. Burns Ordinary Candles. 


Of all leading Silversmiths, Lamp —- Py ven /ronmongers, or can be seen in great variety Fa 
the Showrooms of 


THE ARCTIC LIGHT CO., 179, Regent Street, London. 


WHOLESALE OFFICES: 49, HATTON GARDEN. 
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PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 

























Causes Keeps the 
C , 
no °Mplexion 
beautifug 
hes. 
Blote “Nd Clear. 
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Gy Special - eae 





Messrs. WARING’S 
Showrooms _ illustrate 
How to Furnish with 
Good Taste at the 
Smallest Outlay. Fifty 
completely Furnished 
Rooms on view in the 
various styles of De- 
corative Art now in 
vogue. 

















Messrs. WARING are 
the Largest Manufac- 
turers in the Kingdom, 
their 
Furniture at their own 











and make all 
Factories; they can 


therefore guarantee 





the workmanship. 














Small Occasional Chair, £2 15. 
Revolving Book Table, £4 4. 


181, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 











trimmed 
with 





Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 





Courtauld’s 
Waterproof Crape 





For 
Fashionable 
Mourning 
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A BOON T0 THE LAME. 


NO MORE UNSIGHTLY APPLIANCES! 


THE ‘* O'CONNOR PATENT EXTENSION ” 
AND THE ‘‘ CLYDE PATENT SUPPORT” 


enable those with shortened limbs and weak ankles to 
wear ordinary shoes and to look like other people. 


Those with tender feet should obtain particulars of our New 
System of Boot fitting. 








CALL OR WRITE :— 


THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION COMPANY, 


2, Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
Pamphlet free on mentioning this Magasine. 












THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 




















THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


(See next page.) 











THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 
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WASTED HARMONY. 


NFORTUNATELY it is not given to canine intelligence 

to decipher signs. The poor dog, finding the usual 
approach to a house, has halted his master without knowing that 
the strains of the violin will reach no musical ear. How many 
men have wasted the harmony of their lives, because blind to 
their opportunities; or, trusting too implicitly to the leading of 
others, find, in the end, that both present and future are, like 


the tenantless house, occupied only by memories of the past! 


Aunpadi Panos 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men Everywhere. 


‘¢ HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with 
leading Physicians and Therapeutists of every country, 
whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, 
sure, and gentle Aperient for ordinary use. It is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and 
free from defects incidental to many other Hungarian 
Bitter Waters.” —Aritish Medical Journal, Aug. 30, 1884. 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Phy- 
sician, says that ‘“‘ HUNYADI JANOS” has always given 
him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it 
to be “‘ one of the most valuable of the Curative Agents at 


our disposal.” 
CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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Is Your Diet One-Sided ? 


One of the best known | of blood, bone and brain.” 
authorities in theworldupon | This is a rare argument 
foods and food valueg or Quaker Oats. No 
says: sae food in the world 

“Our diet is apt to begmal MS MB containsall the required 
one-sided, not containing se KS ood elements in so large 
the different nutritive We a quantity and so 
ingredients 1 oa RAR, nicely propor- 
their propergegs ‘ ioned as Quaker 
proportions. Saal ats. Owing 
We consume® mo the unique 
relatively too Saws ep TOcess of its 
much of the fuel@y ae >manufac- 
ingredients of food, Mture, Qua- 
those which are burned ker Oats 
in the body and yield zcontains 
heat and muscular r “AN of the na- 
power. Such are the tural food va- 
fats of meat and but- f the choice 
ter, the starch which@ie Mies ig. : rom which 
makes up the largerQ@p@™ jit isg produced, and re- 
part of the nutritive ma ly indefinable 
terial of flour, of potatoesxy jnaturaljpnutty flavor, lack- 
and of sugar, of which such},.fing in¥jj™mother cereal foods. 
enormous qualities are con-3aj ~The act that Quaker 
sumed. Conversely, we Dats is th® most economical 
eat too little of the pro- food to be had, places an 
tein or flesh-forming sub- | epicurean delicacy within 
stances which are the basis | the reach of every one. 


Quaker Qats = 


Soto ONLY IN 2 LB. PACKAGES. 
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a hole burnt gat 
, FLEMING’S TheUnrivalled 
| ARABINE eles te ar, 


"* MARKING INK, 


‘Next time I'll use | IN ONE BOTTLE. 
Fleming's guaranteed Ink.” | NO HEATING REQUIRED. 
Sold Everywhere. In Bottles 6d. and 1s., post 2d, 
D. FLEMING, GLASGOW, 
Wholesale London Agts.—GEO. STEWART & Co., 57, Farringdon St. 
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MADE IN 3 SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6,: 25/=. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Applicationto £E 
MABIE,TODD, & BARD, 95 Cxearsive,£.c.,o.95a Recent S*, LOND on, W. Y 
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NEw BRANCH: 21, High Street, Kensington, W. 
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The Largest Order Ever Given 


Per typveiters = Albemarle Cycle Go. 
Was awarded to the 291, Oxford St., London, W., 
Smith Premier Are the West End Agents for the 


Typewriter NECEC 


By the UNITED STATES WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


SOOOSeee 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 
The War Department of the 
United States at Washington 
desired to purchase 150 type- 
writers, and established a board 
of experts to pass upon all the 
typewriter in competition. and 
r a thorough examination it 
was decided that the Smith Pre- 


pionships. 


HIGHEST GRADE 








iter, fi red 
at Byracuse, NY, was tho tne- MACHINES. 
selg OP feereneats nat 
mechanical construction, conse- R EASONAB LE PRICES. 
cueety the order a cy sS 
was awarde 
Smith’ Premier Typewriter Co. Call and see our 
—New York World, March 29. LOND Stock before deciding 
Wrenn SOHN EN ac? on your mount. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
PAs ILLUSTRATED LIST SENT POST FREE 


° e e LICATION, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., tl tn 
Also Agents for the “EAGLE,” one 


14, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. | of America’s Best Cycles. 


x BA £1 a x at 
FTE! Chenncnnincs 








Provides an income mind of worry. 
when you cannot SPECIALLY MEETS 


earn one. the needs of business BE E F A 
Heirs to meet DE hk and professional men EST® _— M NC 
expenses when Send us Name, Ad- 1867. 
heaviest. dress, Occupation, and N , 
Makes a provision Age next Birthday,— LENDENNING'S 
your family can we will send you AN 
































share with you. Particular: 
a THE BEST WINE FOR INVALIDS. 

SICH NESS & ACCIDENT ww once: SAMPLE BOTTLE 6 POST PHD 

SSURANCE Edinburgh. GLENDI NNIN : &: SONS Nati AY 

SSOCIATION, Ltd. 4, Moorgate St EC. EC. 
TS 

L 
oa nae, aM 








~ “Cullery. Plated a a) a! 


A Wi —— ist S © POST FRE 
iT WHOLESALE PRICES ee ims wr TH nena 


SAVINGSOPERCENT ™ sot 


















eT a — al mr 
TABLE KNIVES, Solid White Bone, Edge- L 
pinned, Ivory Finish, 6/- doz. ; DES- rm WVew Catalogues, 






a SERTS, 5/6; CARVERS, 3/6. - 
ELECTRO Girton wir f/ Solid Improved Nickel Silver, Warranted 
SS, REAL SILVER to Wear White all through— 
Rvmaugehadhtiggee TEA SPOONS, 2/6 doz. ; DESSERT SPOONS 
Be Ec cayt RIS or FORKS, 5/6 doz.; TABLE SPOONS 
or FORKS, 6/6 doz. Samples on approval. 


a W.RODGERS =: Co.,LION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


with Hundreds 
of Designs, 
Post Free. 





























During the past few months VIGOR & CO. have been favoured with commands for their 
Horse-Action Saddle from, among many others, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES Helen, Lady Forbes. Major-General Trelawney. | Charles Durant Kemp- 
(PERSONALLY ORDERED). Lady Agnes Cooper. Colonel G. Brodie Clarke. Welch, Esq. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. Lady Lawson. Colonel John Evans. W. Kilford, Esq. (Paris). 

Her Grace the Duchess of Cleveland. Lady D'Arcy Osborne. Colonel Makins, W. H. Mudford, . 

The Rt. Hon. Mary, Countess of Derby. | Lady Chaytor. Colonel Hall, ZF —— Murray, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Fairbairn. Coionel Mansel. Edward Ford North, Esq 

The Rt. Hon, Countess of Caledon. Lady Duckworth King. Lieut.-Col. Steble. W. 8. Penley, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Countess Ferrers. Lord de Saumarez. Lieut.-Col. Herries. A. Daly, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Countess of Dudley. Lord Stafford. Dr. A. 8. Gomes (Hong | H. 0. Wills, Esq 

Countess de Plater. The Hon. Mrs, Lawrence. Kong). Wilson Ma Esq. 

Contessa de Heriz, The Hon. Mrs, Lincoln Dr, Abbot Anderson, M.B. (Sheffield). 

Comte Duchitel. ee. Dr. Walter Earle. Thomas H. y, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pirbright. The Hon. Helen Henniker. W. A. Coats, ng (Ayr). W. Cunard, 4 

Lady Hillingdon. Major-General Walters. Harry Furniss, Esq. Sir Wm, Orr Ewing. 











LIVE YOUR LIFE HEALTHILY. 


Do not permit your System to run down. 
ORDER 











“ A Perfect Substitute 
for the Live Horse.” 
Fe HK HK 


You can ride in your own room, at your own 
convenience, at only a small initial expenditure. 
No Horse Keep, No Risk of Accidents, 
No Weather Danger, but 


SAFE, EXHILARATING EXERCISE 








GIVING 


STRENCTH TO THE SYSTEM, 
BRACING THE NERVES, 
STIMULATING THE LIVER, 
IMPROVING THE CIRCULATION, 
BRIGHTENING THE MIND, 
CURING CORPULENCE AND GOUT, 


AND 


MAKING LIFE ENJOYABLE. 















































AN ART BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


IMPERIAL Fouio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 x 22} in, with Side Buckles. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OF 


The Devils of 
Notre Dame. 


With Letterpress Description by Mr. R. A, M. STEVENSON, — 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 








The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 

Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, have been issued 
to the public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. 
Price £3 35._net. 

Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mr. JosEPH PENNELL, are also 
ready. Price £10 10s. net. 








As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





PEPTONIZEDCOCOA 






| MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS, A N D) Mi j L af 


AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 
* Excellent, of great value.”—LANcET, June 15, 1889. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. tn tins, 2/6; Hal.Tins (Samples), 1/6. 











The following has been communicated by Rev. W. J. Buckland, Vicar of a parish in Wiltshire, 
and will be found naga The original manuscript may be seen at the Chief 
Office of the Company, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


A TRUE STORY. 


* was a morning in the late autumn, heavy mist hung round, sodden leaves lay under the feet, and the air was damp and 
,_ —what ay poate call—muggy, just the time for fevers and ague, when acountry parson was at work in his study, his 
wife employed in household duties. woman came up from the hia to ask them to go to see a child who was in a very 
way. They immediately started, and found the r child very ill; her pulse ae high, hot burning cheeks, sore 
throat, foul tongue, hot dry hands, and headache. The clergyman and his wife telegraphed to each other that they thought 
very badly ofher. “This is a case for Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,” said the lady. “‘ Very decidedly,” replied the parson, 
They returned home for a bottle—you ma: sure they had it at hand—and administered a dose, Later in the day they 
returned to find the child a little better and decidedly quieter. They then administered another dose. The next day the 
called again with their bottle, to find to their satisfaction that the feverish symptoms were er atly abated, and the chil 
beginning to look like herself. By continuing this treatment the little girl entirely recovered. e story got abroad, and the 
Parson was besieged with requests for LampLouGn’s Prretic SA.ine, which, I need hardly say, he never refused, and its 
I may conscientiously say “every” case—have been most beneficial. 


In stoppered Bottles, with full directions for use, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 22/- each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
THRWYW iT. 

















ROVALEOULER 





Royal Baking Powder 


Indispensable in the prepara- 


ABSOLUTELY tion of light, sweet, palatable 


and wholesome bread, cake, scones, puddings, crusts, 

















etc. Use the genuine only, manufactured 
by the Royal Baking Powder Company. PURE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK, 























STRONGEST AND BEST. 


“Fry's | 


| PURE CONCENTRATED 


‘Coco 


OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 
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MA DRINK DELICIOUS Te 
IN SEALED PACKETS & TINS ONLY. 
LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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NESTLE'S 
Soy, LLMs FOOD 
BUTTER - SCOTCH INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 


4 
Beally wholdbimb. IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
Confectioner «. Sample Tin and Pamphlet with Testimony of the 
Tancet, Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application 


to Hs NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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